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1\1 Y DEAR MONSELL, 
I seem to have some claim for asking leave 
of you to prefix your name to the following small 
Volume, since it is a memorial of work done in a 
country which you so dearly love, and in behalf 
of an undertaking in which you feel so deep an 
interest. 
Nor do I venture on the step ,vithout SOUle 
hope that it is worthy of your acceptance, for thp 
sake of those portions of it which have already 
received the approbation of the learned men to 
whom t11ey were addressed, and which have been 
printed at their desire. 
But, even though there ,vere nothing to re. 
cOlnlnend it ex.cept that it came fronl. me, I 
know well that you ,vonIc1 kindly welcolne it a
 
a token of the truth and constancy with which I 


3.111, 



1 y dear l\lonsell, 
Yours very affectionately, 
JOHN H. NEW
IAN. 
of the Oratory. 



ADVERTISEl\IENT. 


I T has been the fortune of the author through 
life, that the volumes which he has published 
have grown for the most part out of the duties 
which lay upon hiln, or the circumstances of the 
Inoment. Rarely has he been master of his own 
studies. His first pnblications, the I-listory of 
the Arians, and the Church of the Fathers, and, 
at a later date, his Translation of St. Athanasius, 
are the only exceptions to the rule. 
The present small Volume, made up of papers 
1vhich he wrote for the Catholic University of 
Ireland, is certainly not an exception. Rather, it 
requires the above consideration to be kept in 
VIew, as an apology for the want of keeping 
which is apparent betwcen its separate portions, 
some of them being written for public delivery, 
othcrs ,vi th the privilcged freedom of anon Ylnous 
cOlnpositions. 
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However, whatever be the inconvenience which 
such varieties in tone and character Inay involve, 
the author cannot affect any compunction for hav- 
ing pursued the illustration of one and the same 
Ì1l1portant subject-matter, with .which he had been 
put in charge, by such methods, graver or lighter, 
so that they were lawful, as successively came to 
his hand. 


Nm"ember, 1858. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND LETTERS. 


A LECTURE. 


IT seems but natural, Gentlemen, now that we 
are opening the School of Philosophy and Let- 
ters, or, as it was formerly called, of Arts, in 
this ne,,"" University, that ,ve should direct our 
attention to the question, what are the subjects 
generally included under that name, and ,vhat 
place they hold, and h01V they come to hold that 
place, in a University, and in the education whieh 
a University provides. This would be natural on 
such an occasion, even though thc Faculty of 
Arts held but a secondary place in thc acadcnlical 
system; but it seems to be even imperative on us, 
considering that the studies ,vhich that }'aculty 
elubraces are ahnost the dircct subject-matter and 
the staple of the lncntal exercises proper to a 
lJniversity. 


1 
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It is indeed not a little remarkable that, in spitc 
of the special historic
l connexion of University 
Institutions ,vith the sciences of Theology, La,v, 
and .
Iedicine, a University, after all, should be 
formally based (as it really is), anc1 should cm- 
phatically live in, the Faculty of Arts; but such 
is the deliberate decision of those ,vho have most 
dceply and impartially considcred the subject.. 
Arts existed before other Facultics; the J\Iasters 
of Arts ,vere the ruling and directing body; the 
success and popularity of the Faculties of Law 
and 1\Ieclicine were considered to be in no slight 
measure an encroachment anc1 a usurpation, and 
werc met ,vith jealousy and resistancc. When 
Colleges arose and became the mec1iu111 and in- 
strumcnt of University action, they did but con- 
fÌrn1 the ascendency of the Faclùty of Arts; anc1 
thus, even down to this day, in those acade- 
mical corporations ,vhich have more than others 
retaincd the traces of their medieval origin,- I 
mean the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
-we hear little of Theology, ßledicinc, or La-w, 
and almost exclusively of Arts. 
Now, consideríng the reasonable association, to 


* Huber. 
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1vhich I have aheady referred, .which exists III 
our minds bet1veen Universities and the three 
learned professions, here is a phenomenon ,vhich 
has to be contelnplated for its own sake and ëlC- 
counted for, as well as a circu111stance enhancing 
the significance and ilnportance of the act in 
1vhich we haye been for some weeks engaged; 
and I consider that I shall not he elnploying our 
tilne unprofitably, if I an1 able to suggest any- 
thing 1vhich, 1vhile it illustrates the fact, is able 
to explain the difficulty. 
Here I nUlst go back, Gentlemcn, a very great 
way, anù ask you to review the course of Civili- 
zation since the beginning of history. "\Vhen we 
SlUTCY the stream of human affairs for the last 
three thousand years, \ve find it to run thus :-At 
first sight there is so llluch fluctuation, agitation, 
ebbing, and flo-wing, that we lnay despair to dis- 
cern any law in its moven1ents, taking the earth 
as its bcd, anc1 mankind as its contents; but, on 
looking more closely and attentively, we shall dis- 
cern, in spite of the hcterogcncous materials and 
the various histories and fortnnes ,vhich are found 
in the race of lnan during the long period I have 
nwntionec1, a certain fonnation mnid the chaos,- 
one and one only ,-and extending t though not 
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over the whole earth, yet through a very con- 
siderable portion of it. l\Ian is 
 sociul being, 
and can hardly exist without society, anc1 in 
lnatter of fact societies have ever existec1 all over 
the habitable earth. The greater part of these 
associations have been political or religious, and 
have been comparatively limited in extent, and 
telnporary. They have been formed and dis- 
solved by the force of accidents or by inevitable 
circulnstances; and, ,vhen 1ve have enmnerated 
then1 one by one, 1ve have Inac1e of then1 all that 
can be lnade. But there is one relnarkable asso- 
ciation which attracts the attention of the philo- 
sopher, not poEtical 11 or religious, or at least only 
partially and not essentially such, ,vhich began in 
the earliest tilnes and gre,v ,vith each succeeding 
age, till it reached its complete developlnent, and 
then continued on, vigorous anc1 un,vearied, and 
which still remains as definite anc1 as finn as ever 
it ,vas. Its bond is a con1mon civilization; and, 
though there are other civilizations in the world, 
2S there are other societies, yet this civilization, 
together with the society which is its creation 
anc1 its h0111e, is so distinctive and lUlninous in its 
character, so imperial in its extent, so ilnposing in 
its duration, and so utterly 1vithout rival upon the 
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face of the earth, that the association may fitly as- 
sunle to itself the title of " Hmnan Society", and 
its civilization the abstract tenn " Civilization". 
Thcre are indeed great outlying portions of 
lllankinc1, 1vhich are not, perhaps never have 
been, included in this HUlnan Society; still they 
are outlying portions anc1 nothing else, fragmen- 
tary, lmsociable, solitary, and lIDlneaning, protest- 
ing and rcvolting against the grand central for- 
mation of ,vhich I mn speaking, but not uniting 
with each other into a second ,vhole. I am not 
denying of course the civilization of the Chinese, 
for instance, though it be not our civilization; but 
it is a huge, stationary, unattractive, morose civi- 
lization. Nor do I deny a civilization to the Hin- 
doos, nor to the ancient l\lcxicans, nor to the 
Saracens, nor (in a certain sense) to the 1\u'ks; 
but each of these races has its 01vn civilization, as 
separate frolll one another as froln ours. I do 
not see ho,v they can be all brought under one 
idea. Each stands by itsc1f, as if the other were 
not; each is local; lnany of thcln are temporary; 
none of them "\vill bear a comparison ,vith the 
Society and the Civilization ,vhich I have de- 
scribed as alone having a claill1 to those nallleS, 
and on which I mn going to d,vell. 
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Gentlemen, let mc here obscrve that I an1 not 
entering upon the question of l'aces, or upon their 
history. I have nothing to do ,vith ethnology. 
I take thin as as I find thelll on the surface of hís- 
o 
tory, and am but classing phenomena. Looking, 
then, at thc countries ,vhich surround th(' l\ledi- 
terrane an Sea as a whole, I sec thel11 to be, frol11 
time imlnemorial, the seat of an association of in- 
tellect and mind, such as to deserve to be called 
the Intcllect and the l\lind of the Hlunan li:ind. 
Starting and advancing fro111 certain centres, till 
their respective influences intersect and conflict, 
and then at length intermingle. and combine, a 
common Thought has been generated, and a conl- 
n10n Ci vilizatÎon defined and established. Egypt 
is one such starting point, Syria another, Greece a 
third, Italy a fourth, North Africa a fifth. As time 
goes on, and as colonization and conquest work 
their changes, we see a great association of na- 
tions formed, of 1vhich the ROll1an empire is the 
ll1aturity and the most intelligible expression; an 
association, ho,veve1', not political, but mental, 
based on the saIne intellectual ideas, and aclvanc- 
ing by common intellectual methods. And this 
association or social conllnolHvealth, 'with ,vhat- 
ever reverses, changes, and 11l0lnentary dissolu- 
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tions, continues down to tIlls day; not, indeed, 
precisely on the saIne territory, but with such 
only partial and local disturbances, and on the 
other hand, ,vith so combined and hannonious a 
nlovelnent, and such a visible continuity, that it 
,vould be utterly unreasonable to deny that it is 
throughout: all that interval but one and the 
same. 
In its earliest age it included far Inore of the 
eastern ,vorld than it has since; in thcse later 
timcs it has taken into its c0111pass a new hcmi. 
sphere; in the middle ages it lost Africa, Egypt, 
and Syria, and extenc1ec1 itself to Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and the British Isles. At one tin1e its 
tcrritory ,vas flooded by strange and barbarous 
races, but the existing civilization was vigorous 
enough to vivify \vhat thrcatened to stifle it, and 
to assimilate to the old social forms ,vhat came to 
expel theln; and thus the civilization of 1110dern 
tinlcs remains what it ,vas of old, not Chinese, or 
IIindoo, or l\Icxican, or Saracenic, or of any ne,v 
description hitherto unkno"\vn, but thc lin
al des- 
cendant, or rathcr the continuation, 'Jnutatis 'JìlU- 
tandis, of the civilization which began in Pales- 
tine and Greece. 
Considering, then, the characteristics of this 
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great civilized Society, 1vhich I have already in- 

isted on, I think it has a clailn to be considcred 
a
 the representative Society and CivilizaÚon of 
the htunan race, as its perfect result and liulit, in 
fact ;-those portions of the race ,vhich do not 
coalesce with it being left to stand by thelllsclvcs 
as anolnalies, unaccountable indeed, but for that 
very reason not interfering ,vith what on the con- 
trary has been turned to account anel has gr01vn 
into a whole. I call then this cOlnlnolHvealth 
preëlninently and elllphatically Human Society, 
and its intellect the IIunlan l\lind, anel its deci- 
sions the Sense of mankind, and its disciplincd 
and cultivated state Civilization in the abstract, 
and the territory on 'which it lies the o'puis terra- 
rurn, or the 'V oriel. For, unless the illustration 
bc fanciful, the object ,vhich I alll contemplating 
is like the ilnpression of a seal upon the wax; 
,vhich rounds off and gives form to the greater 
portion of the soft nlaterial, and presents SOlne- 
thing definite to the eye, and preoccupics the 
space against any second fignre, so that ,ve over- 
look anel leave ont of our thoughts the jagged 
outline or unmeaning lmnps outside of it, intent 
upon the hal1.nonious circle which fills the imagi- 
nation within it. 
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N O'V, before going on to speak of the educa- 
tion, and the standards of education, which the 
Civilized "\Vodd, as I may now call it, ,has en- 
joined and requires, I ,vish to direct your atten- 
tion, Gentlelncn, to the circumstance that this 
same O'l'bis terra1'uTn, which has bcen the seat of 
Civilization, has, on the ,vhole, held the SaIne re- 
lation towards that supernatural society and sys- 
tem ,vhich onr l\Iaker has given us directly fronl 
Hilnsclf, the Christian Polity. The natural and 
divine associations are not indeed cxactly coin- 
cidcnt, nor evcr have been. As the territory of 
Civilization has varicd ,vith itself in different 
agcs, ,vhile on the 'v hole it has becn the s
nne, 
so, in like 111anncr, Christianity has fallen partly 
outsidc Civilizatîon, ana Civilization part1y out- 
side Christianity; but, on the "whole, the two 
havc occupied one and the saUle orúis terrarurn. 
Often indeed they have evcn movcd pa1'i passu, 
and at all tillles therc has been found the most 
intilnate connexion behvcen theln. Christianity 
waitcd till the orúis te'ì)rarun
 attaincd its most 
pcrfect fOrIn, before it appcared; and it soon coa- 
lesccd, and has evcr since coöperated, and often 
seCllled idcntical, with the Civilization ,vhich is 
its conlpanion. 
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There are certain analogies, too, "\vhich hold 
between Civilization and Christianity. As Civi- 
lization does not cover the "\vhole earth, neither 
does Christianity; but there is nothing else like 
the one, and nothing else like the other. Each is 
the only thing of its kind. Again, there are, as I 
have already said, large ontlying portions of the 
,vorld in a certain sense cultivated anel eelucated, 
,vhich, if they could exist together in one, ,vould 
go far to constitute a second o1
bis terrar'lun, the 
home of a second distinct civilization; but every 
one of these is civilized on its 01vn principle and 
idea, or at least they are separated frolIl cach 
other, and have not run togethcr, ,vhile the Civi- 
lization and Society ,vhich I have been describ- 
ing, is one organizcd whole. And, in like man- 
ner, Christianity coalesces into one vast body, 
based upon common ideas; yet there are large 
outlying organizations of religion indepcndent of 
each other and of it. Moreover, Christianity, as 
is the case in the parallel instance of CivÏlization, 
continues on in the "\vorlc1 without interruption 
froln the date of its rise, "\vhile other rcligious 
bodies, huge, local, and isolateel, arc rising and 
falling, or are helplcssly stationary, frolTI agc to 
age, on-all sides of it. 
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There is another remarkable analogy between 
Christianity and Civilization, and the mention of 
it ,vill introeluce lny proper subject, to which 
,vhat I have hitherto said is merely a preparation. 
1Ve kno,v that Christianity is built upon definite 
ieleas, principles, doctrines, and writings, which 
vvere given at the time of its first introeluction, 
and have neyer been superseded, and admit of no 
addition. I am not going to parallel anything 
which is the ,york of nlan, and in the natural 
order, with ,vhat is frolll heaven, and in conse- 
quence infallible, and irreversible, and obliga- 
tory; bnt still, after n1aking this reserve, lest I 
should possibly be lnif:understood, I would re- 
mark that, in matter of fact, looking at the state 
of the case historically, Civilization has its COill- 
Inon principles, and vie,ys, and teaching, and 
especially its books, ,vhich have more or less 
been 
iven from the earliest times, and are, in 
fact, in equal esteelll and respect, in equal use 
no,v, as they were ,vhen they 1vcre received in 
the beginning. In a "
ord, the Classics, and the 
subjects of thought and the studies to ,vhich they 

ive rise, or, to use the tCrIll lnost to our present 
purpose, the Arts, have ever, on the whole, been 
the instnunents of education ,vhich the civilized 
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orbis terrarltm has adopted; just as inspired 
,vorks, and the l!ves of saints, and the articles of 
faith, and the catechisln, have been the instru- 
ment of education in the case of Christianity. 
And this consideration, you see, Gentlelncn (to 
drop down at once upon the subject proper to the 
occasion which has brought us together), invests 
the opening of the School in Arts with a soleln- 
nity and Inoment of a peculiar kind, for we are but 
reiterating an old tradition, and carrying on those 
august methods of enlarging the mind, and culti- 
vating the intellect, and refining the fcelings, in 
,vhich the process of Civilization has ever con- 
sistcd. 
In the country ,vhich has been the fountain- 
head of intellectual gifts, in the the age 'v hich 
preceded or introduced the first fonnations of Hu- 
man Society, in an era scarcely historical, ,ve 111a y 
dimly disccrn an ahnost Inythical personage, ,vho, 
putting out of consideration the actors in Old 
Testmnent history, may be called the first Apos- 
tle of Civilization. Like an Apostle in another 
ordcr of things, he was poor and a wanderer, and 
fee ble in the flesh, though he was to do such great 
things, and to live in the Inouths of a hundred 
generations and a thousand tribes. A blind old 
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man, whose wanderings ,vere such, that when he 
became famous, his birth-place could not be ascer- 
tained :- 


" Seyen famous towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread". 


Yet he had a name in his day; and, little gues- 
sing in what vast measures his wish ,vould be 
answered, he supplicated, ,vith a tender hnman 
feeling, as l1c ,vandercc1 over the islands of the 
Æge
n and the Asian coasts, that those who had 
kno"'11 and loved him, would cherish his melllory 
when he was absent. Unlike the proud boast of 
the Roman poet, if he spoke it in earnest, "Ex- 
egi monumentulll ære perennius", he did but in- 
dulge the hope, that one, ,vhose coming had been 
ex.pected wÌth pleasure, lllight excite regret ,vhen 
he went a1vay, and be re"\varded by the sYlnpathy 
and praise of his friends even in the presence of 
other n1Ïnstrels. A set of verses remains, which 
is ascribed to hiln, in ,vhich he addresses the De- 
lian women in the tone of feeling which I have 
described. "Farewell to you all", he says, " and 
remenlber me in tillle to C0111e, and ,vl1cn anyone 
of Inen on earth, a stranger from far, shall inquire 
of you, 0 lnaidells, ,vho is the s,veetcst of Inin- 
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strels here about, and in ,vholn do you Iil0st de- 
light? then make ans,ver lilodestly, It is a blind 
nlan, and he lives in steep Chios". 
The great poet remained unkno,vn for some 
centurics,-that is, unknown to what we call faIlle. 
His verses were cherished by his countrYlllen, 
they 11light be the secret delight of thousands, 
but they were not collected into a VOhUllC, nor 
viewed as a whole, nor made a snbjcct of criti- 
cisnl. At length an Athenian Prince took upon 
hiln the task of gathering together the scattered 
fraglnents of a genius ,vhich had not aspired to 
illlilloltality, of rcducing theln to ,vriting, and of 
fitting them to be the text book of ancicnt edu- 
cation. IIenceforth the vagrant ballad-singer, as 
he might be thought, ,vas subn1Ïtted, to his sur- 
prise, to a sort of literary canonization, and ,vas 
invested ,vith the office of fonning the young 
nlilld of Greece to noble thoughts and bold decds. 
To be read in HOlner, soon becalne the educa- 
tion of a gentleman; and a Tule, recognized in 
her free age, renlained as a tradition even in the 
times of hcr degradation. Xenophon introduces 
to us a youth .who kne,v both Iliad and Odyssey 
by hcart; Dio witnes::;es that they ,vcre some of 
the first books put into the hands of boys; and 
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IIorace decided that they taught the science of 
life better than Stoic or Acadclnic. Alexander 
the Great nourished his imagination by the 
scenes of the Iliad. As time went on, other 
poets were associated ,vith HOlncr in the ,vork of 
education, such as Hesiod and the Tragedians. 
1'he majestic lessons concerning duty and reli- 
gion, justice and providence, which occur in Æs
 
chylus and Sophocles, belong to a higher school 
than that of HOll1er; and the verses of Euripides, 
even in his lifetilne, ,vere so falniliar to Athenian 
lips and so dear to forcign ears, that, as is re- 
ported, the captives of Syracuse gained their 
freedom at the price of reciting them to their 
conquerors. 
Such poetry may be considered oratory also, 
since it has so great a po,ver of persuasion; and 
the alliance bet,veen these hvo gifts had 
 existed 
from the tin1e that the verses of Orpheus had, ac- 
cording to the fable, made woods and strealllS 
and ,vild animals, to follo,v hiln about. Soon, 
however, Oratory becmne the subject of a sepa- 
rate art, which was called Rhetoric, and of ,vhich 
the Sophists were the chief masters. l\lorcover, 
as ]lhetoric ,vas especially political ill its nature, 
it presupposed or introduced the cultivation of 
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Jlistory; and thus the pages of Thucydides bo- 
caIne one of the special studies by which Den1os- 
thenes rose to be the first orator of Greece. 
But it is needless to trace out fmther the for- 
mation of the course of liberal education; it is 
sufficient to have given SOlne specilnens in illus- 
tration of it. . The studies, which it was found to 
involve, 'vere four principal oncs, Granunar, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, and l\iathelnatic::;; and the science of 
J\Iathenlatics, again, 'was divided into fonr, Geo- 
metry, Aritlllnetic, Astronoll1Y, and l\iusic; mak- 
ing in all seven, ,vhich are kno,vn by the name 
of the seven liberal Arts. And thus a definite 
school of intellcct ,vas formed, founded on ideas 
and lnethods of a distinctive character, and (as ,ve 
may say) of the highest and trucst character, as 
far as they went, and which gradually associated 
in onc, and assilnilated, and took possession of, 
that lllnltitude of nations ,vhich I have considered 
to represent 111ankind, and to possess the o'pbis 
te1pj'>aruU't. 
\Vhcn we pass fron1 Grcece to Rome, we ate 
met with the common remark, that Rome pro- 
ducec1little that was original, but bon'owed froln 
Greece. It is true; Terence copied froln 1\le- 
nander, Virgil frolll I-Iomer, J-Iesiod, and Theo- 
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critns; and Cicero professed lllercly to reproduce 
the philosophy of Greece. TIut, granting its truth 
ever so far, I do but take it as a proof of the sort 
of instinct ,vhich has guided the course of Civili- 
zation. The .world was to hayc certùin intellec- 
tual teaclH:rs, and no others; I-Iolner and Aris- 
totle, ,vith the poets and philosophers ,vho circle 
rOluld theIn, 1vere to be the schoohnasters of all 
generations, and therefore the Latins, falling into 
the lù,v on ,yhich the ,vorld's education ,vas to be 
carried on, so added to t
le classical library, as 
not to reverse or interfere ,yith ,vhat had alrcaùy 
been detennined. And there ,vas the lllore mean- 
ing in this arrange1l1ent, ,vhen it is considered 
that Greek ,vas to be forgotten during lllany cen- 
turies, and the tradition of intellectual training to 
be conveyed through Latin; for thus the ,vorld 
,vas secured against the consequences of a 10s:3 
,vhich w.ould have changed the character of its 
civilization. I think it very relnarkable, too, 
h01v soon the Latin ,vriters bccan1e text books 
in the boys' schools. Even to this day Shak- 

peare and l\lilton are not studied in our course of 
education; but the poenls of Virgil and IIorace, 
as those of IIo1l1cr and the Greek authors in 
an e;u'lier age, ,yere In schoolboys' satchels not 
2 
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IntlCh more than a hundred ycar::3 after they,vere 
\vritten. 
I need not go on to sho,v at length that they have 
preserved their place in the systelll of education in 
the orùis terrarum, and the Greck ,vriters ,vith 
them or through thcln, do,vn to this day. The 
induction of centurics has often been dra,vn out. 
Even in the lo,ve::;t state of lcarning the tradition 
,vas kept up. St. Gregory the Grcat, whose era, not 
to say ,vhose influence, is often considered espe- 
cially unfavourable to the old literature, ,vas hin1- 
self ,vell verscd in it, encouragcd purity of Lati- 
nity in his court, and is said by the contemporary 
historian of his life to have supported the hall of 
the Apostolic See upon the columns of the seyen 
liberal Arts. In the ninth century, "when the 
dark age ,vas close at hand, we still hear of the 
cultivation, ,vith ,vhatcver success (according of 
course to the opportunities of the tilnes, but I aIl1 
speaking of the nature of the studics, not of the 
proficiency of the students), the cultivation of 
:Thlusic, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Gramluar, 
lathellut- 
tics, Astronomy, Physics, and Geometry; of the 
SUprCll1acy of Horace in the schools, "and the 
great Virgil, Sallust, and Statius". In the thir- 
teenth or following centurics, of" Virgil, Lucian, 
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Statius, Ovid, Livy, Sallust, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian"; and after the revival of literature in the 
con1lnencen1ent of the lnodern era, ,ve find St. 
Carlo Borrolneo enj oil1ing the use of works of 
Cicero, Ovid, Virgil, and Horace. * 
I thus rapidly glance at the series of inforn1a- 
tions ,vhich history gives us on the subject, 
n1crel y ,vi th a vie,v of rccalling to your Inelnory, 
Gentlen1cn, and ilnpre
sing npon you the fact, 
that the literature of Greece, continucd into, and 
enriched by, the literature of Rome, togethcr 'with 
the sciences which it involves, has been the in- 
strnlnent of edncation, and the food of civiliza- 
tion, froln the fÌr;:;t tilnes of the world do\vn to 
this day;-and no\v ,ve are in a condition to ex- 
plain the difficnlty ,vhich at first sight arises on 
this point, as I noticed ,vhen I began, ,vhcn we 
turn to consider the studies proper to a Uni- 
versity. That difficulty consisted in the noto- 
rious fact, that, Universities introduced ccrtain 
ne,v sciences into the course of edncation, 'v hich 
thre,v the Seven Liberal Arts into the shaJ.c. 
Philosophy, Scholastic Theology, Law, and 
Ie- 


* Vida the treatises of P. Daniel and l\lgr. Lamlnut, re- 
ferred to in the Atlalltis, No. III. 
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dicine, it is true, ,vere special studies of the lniddle 
age, and ,vere developed by lneans of Universi- 
tics; but there is nothing to sho\v that these sci- 
ences ,vere ever intended to supersede that Inore 
real and proper cultivation of the Inind ,vhich IS 
effected by the stud y of the liberal Arts; and, 
,vhen certain of these sciences ,vent out of their 
province and did attempt to prejudice the tradi- 
tional course of education, the encroachment was 
in lllatter of fact resisted. There ,vere those in 
that age, as John of Salisbury, who vigorously 
protested against the extravagances and usurpa- 
tions which ever attend the introdnction of any 
grcat good ,vhatever, and ,vhich attended the rise 
of the peculiar sciences of 'v hich Universities ,vere 
the seat; and, though there ,vere times ,vhen the 
old traditions seemed to be on the point of failing, 
sOlnehow it has happened that they have never 
failed; for the instinct of Civilization and the 
COlnmon sense of Society prevailed, and the dan- 
ger passed Rway, and the studies ,vhich seelued 
to be going out gained their ancicnt place, and 
,vcre ackno,vledged, as before, to be the best in- 
strU111ents of Inental cultivation, and the best gua- 
rantees for intellectual progress. 
And this experience of thc pa4 ,ve B1UY apply 
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to the circlunstanccs in which ,ve find ourselyE's 
at present; for, as there was a Inovelnent against 
the Classics in the middle age, so has there been 
now. The truth of the Baconian Inethod for the 
purposes for ,vhich it ,vas created, and its incsti. 
Inable services and inexhaustible applications in 
the lnatters of our In ate rial ,veIl-being, have d
z. 
zled the inlaginations of Inen, sonle\vhat in the 
SaIne ,vay as certain ne,v sciences carried thenl 
a,vay in the age of l-\.belard; and since that nle- 
thod does such wonders in its o,vn province, it is 
not unfrequently supposed that it can do as Innch 
in any other province also. No,v, Bacon hilnself 
never ,vonlcl have so argned; he ,vollld not have 
needed to be reminded that to advance the useful 
arts is one thing, and to cultivate the n1ind an- 
other. The siluple question to be considered is, 
ho,v best to strcngthen, refine, and enrich the in- 
tellectual po,vers; the pernsal of the poets, histo- 
rians, and philosophers of Grcece and H.olne will 
acconlplish this purpose, as long expericnce has 
sho'wn; bnt that the stndy of the experilnental 
sciences ,vill do the like, is proved to us as yet by 
no expericnce ,vhatever. 
Far indced am I froln denying the fascinating 
influencc on the student, as ,vcll as the prac- 
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tical benefit to the ,,",orld at large, of the sciences 
of Chelnistry, Electricity, and Geology; but the 
question is not ,vhat deparhnent of stndy contains 
the more ,vonderfnl facts, or prolniscs the Inore 
brilliant discoveries, and ,vhich is in the higher 
and ,vhich in an inferior rank; bnt 5in1ply which 
out of all provides the m05t robnst and invigo- 
rating discipline for the unformedlnind And I 
conceive it is as little disre5pectful to Lord Bacon 
to prefer the Classics in this point of vie,v to the 
sciences ,vhich have gro,vn out of his philosophy, 
as it ,vould be di
respectful to St. Tholl1as in 
the middle ages to have hindered the study of 
the SUlnlna from doing prejudice to the Faculty 
of Arts. Accordingly, I anticipate, that, as in the 
nlÏddle ages both the teaching and the govern- 
Inent of the University relnained in the Faculty 
of Arts, in spite of the genius ,,,hich created 
or illustrated 'Theology and L::nv, so no,v too, 
,vhatever be the splendour of the 1110dern philo- 
sophy, the nlarYellousnc
s of its discloslu'cs, the 
utility of its acquisitions, and the talent of its 
111asters, still it ,vill not avail in the event to de- 
trude classical literature and the studies connec- 
ted ,vith it, froln the place they have hcld in all 
ages in the course of cdncation. 
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Such, then, is the course of reflection obviously 
suggested by the act in which ,ve have been 
lately engaged, and ,vhich woe are now celebrat- 
ing. In the nineteenth century, in a country 
,vhich looks ont upon a new ,vorld, and antici- 
pates a con1Ìng age, we haye been engaged in 
opening the Schools dedicated to the studies of 
polite literature and liberal science, or what are 
called the Arts, as a first step to,vards the estab- 
lislunent on Catholic ground of a Catholic Univer- 
sity. And ,vhile ,ve thus recur to Greece and 
Athens with pleasure and affection, and recog- 
nize in that fan10us land the source and the school 
of intellectual culture, it would be strange indeed 
if ,ve forgot to look fnrther south also, and there 
to 1;>o,v before a more glorious lun1Ìnary, and a 
Blore sacred oracle of truth, and the source of 
another sort of kno,vledge, high and supernatu- 
ral, ,vhich is seated in Palcstine. Jerusaleul is the 
fountain-head of religious kno,vledge, as Athens 
is of secular. In the ancient ,vorId, we see t,,,"o 
centres of illulnination, acting independently of 
each other, each ,vith its o,vn Inovelnent, and at 
first apparently without any prolllise of conver- 
gence. Greek civilization spreads over the East 
conquering in the conquests of Alexander, and 
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,,"'hen carried captive into the 'Vest subdues the 
conquerors ,vho brought it thither. Religion, on 
the other hand, is driven from its own aboriginal 
hOlne to thc North anfl "r est by rea
on of the sins 
of the people ,vho "were in charge of it, in a long 
course of judglnents and plagnes and persecu- 
tions. Each by itself pursnes its career and fulfils 
its Inission; neither of them recognizes, nor is 
recognized by the other. At length the Temple 
of Jerusalem is rooted up by thc armies of Titus, 
and the effete schools of Athens are stifled by 
the edict of Justinian. So end the ancient 
Voices of religion and learning; but they are 
silenced, only to revive more gloriously and per- 
fcctlyelse\vhere. IIithcrto they caIlle from sepa- 
rate sources, and perfonnec1 separate .works. Each 
leaves an heir and successor in the "Test, and that 
heir and successor is one and the saInc. The 
grace stored in Jcrusalcln, and the gifts ,vhich 
radiate from Athens, are n1ade over and concen- 
trated in ROlne. 'J:'his is true as a 111atter of his- 
tory. llOlJle has inherited both sacred and pro- 
fane learning; she has perpetnated and dispensed 
the traditions of l\loses and David in the super- 
natural order, anù of Hon1er and Aristotle in the 
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naturaL To separate those distinct teachings, 
human and divine, ,vhich nlcet in ROlne, is to 
rctrograde; it is to rebuild the Jewish Temple, 
and to plant anew thc groves of Academus. 


On this large subject, hõ,vever, on ,vhich I 
Iuight say lnnch, tilne docs not allo,v me to entcr. 
To sho,v ho,v sacred learning and profane are 
dependcnt on each other, correlative and mutu- 
ally complementary, ho,v faith operates by means 
of reason, and reason is directed and corrected 
by faith, is really the subject of a distinct lec- 
turc. I ,vould conclude" then, with mercly con- 
gr::ttulating you, Gentlenlen, on the great under- 
taking ,vhich ,ve have so auspiciously com- 
Incncecl \Vhatever be its fortuncs, ,vhatever its 
difficulties, ,vhatever its delays, I cannot doubt 
at all that the cnconragen1ent which it has already 
reccived, and the mcasure of snccess which it has 
been allottcd, are bnt a presage and an anticipa- 
tion of a gradual advance to,vards its complctiou, 
in snch tilllCS and such manner as Providence shall 
appoint. For lnyself, I have nevpr had any mis- 
giving about it, becausc I had ncver kno\vn any- 
thing of it bcfore the tilDc "whcn thp I-Ioly Sec 
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had definitely dccidcd upon its prosecution. It 
is 111Y happiness to have no cognizance of thc 
anxieties and perplexities of venerable and holy 
prelatcs, or the discussions of experienced and 
prudent Inen, ,vhich preceded its definitive re- 
cognition on the part of thc highest ecclesiastical 
authority. It is my happiness to have no expe- 
rience of the tilnc .when good Catholics despaired 
of its success, distrusted its expediency, or even 
felt an obligation to oppose it. It has becn Iny 
happiness, that I have ncver becn in contro- 
vcrsy .with pcrsons in this country external to the 
Catholic Church, nor have been forccd into r.ny 
direct collision with institutions or nleasurcs, 
,vhich rest on a foundation hostilc to Catholicisn1. 
No one can suspect Ine of any disrespect to,vards 
thosc, whose principles or "T hosc policy I disap- 
proye; nor anl I conscious of any other aim than 
that of ,vorking in Iny o,vn place, ,vithout going 
out of Iny ,yay to offend others. If I have taken 
part in the undertaking ,vhich has no,v brought 
us togethcr, it has bcen bccause I belicved it ,vas 
a great ,york, great in its conception, great in its 
pro111isc, and great in the anthority frolll ,vhich 
it proceeds. I felt it to be so great, that I did 
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not clare to incur the responsibility of refusing to 
take part in it. 
. Ho,v far indced, and ho,v long, I mTI to be 
connected ,vith it, is another matter altogether. 
It is cnough for one lnan to lay only one stone of 
so noble and. grand an edifice; it is enough, 
Inore than enough for lne, if I do so ]l1uch as 
luerely begin ,vhat others Inay luore hopefnlly 
continue. One only alTIOng the sons of lllen has 
carried on t a pcrfect ,york, and 
atisfied and ex- 
hansted. the n1Ìssion on ,vhich lIe caIne. One 
alone has ,vith his last breath said "ConsnnuTIa- 
hU11 est". nut all ,yho set about their dutie:5 in 
faith and hope and love, with a resolute heart and 
a devoted ,vill, are able, .weak though they be, 
to do ,,
hat, though incolnplete, is ilnperishable. 
Even their failures becolne snccesses, as being 
necef'sary steps in a course, and as terms (so to 
say) in a long series, ,vhich ,vill at lcngth fulfil 
the object ,vhich they propose. And they ,vill 
unite thelllseives in spirit, in their Innnble degree, 
,vith those real heroes of Jloly 'Yrit and. ecclesi- 
astical history, l\loscs, Elias, and David, Basil, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom, Grcgory the Se- 
venth, St. 1]101nas of Canterbury, and lllany 
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others, who did nlost ,vhen they fancied them- 
selves least prosperous, and died without being 
permitted to see the fruit of their labours. 


" One only, of God's messengers to man, 
Finished the work of grace which He began. 
E'en l\Ioses wearied upon N ebo's height, 
Tho' loth to quit the fight 
'Vith the doomed foe, and leave the sunbright land 
For Josue's armed hand. 


" .And David wrought in turn a strenuous part, 
Zeal for God's house consuming him in heart; 
But yet he might not build,-but only bring 
Gifts for the eternal King; 
.And these another reared, his peaceful son, 
Till the full work was done. 


" List, Christian warrior, thou whose soul is fain 
To loose thy l\fother from her present chain; 
Christ will avenge His Bride; yea, even llOW, 
Begins the work, and thou 
:Must spend in it thy strength, yet, ere He save, 
Thy lot shall be the grave. 
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A LECTURE. 


,V ISI-IING to address you, Gentlclllen, at the COlll- 
nlencement of a ne,v Session, I tried to find a 
subject for discussion, ,vhich Inight be at oncc 
suitable to the occasion, yct ncither too large for 
your tillle, nor too Ininute or abstruse for your at- 
tcntion. I think I sce one for Iny purpose in the 
very title of your Faculty. It is the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. Now the questionlnay 
arise as to ,vhat is meant by "Philosophy", and 
what is Ineant by "Lettcrs". As to the other 
Faculties, the subject-lnatter ,vhich they profess 
is intelligible, as soon as nmncd, and bcyond all 
dispute. "r c know ,vhat Sciencc is, ,vhat Medi- 
cinc, ,vhat La,v, and ,vhat Theology; but ,ve 
have not so llluch ease in detennining ,vhat i::; 
nleant by Philosophy and Letters. Each depal't- 
Incnt of that twofold provincc necds explanation: 
it will be sufficient, on an occasion like thi::3, to 
investigate one of thcln. Accorâ.ingly I shall 
selcct for rClna.rk the latter of thc two, and at- 
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telnpt to detennine .what ,ve are to lUlderstand 
by Letters or Literatlue, in ,yhat Literature con- 
sists, and ho,v it stands relati vel y to Science. 
"r e speak, for instance, of ancient and lllodern 
literature, the literature of the day, sacrcd lite- 
rature, light literature; ana our lcctures in this 
place are de'
oted to classicallitcrature and En- 
glish litcrature. ..ATe Letters thcn synonYlnous 
,vith books? 1'-'his cannot bc, or they ,vould in- 
clude in their range Philosophy, La,v, and in 
short, the teaching of all the other 
"acu1tics. 
Far froln confusing these various studies, ,ve 
vie,v the ,yorks of Plato or Cicero SOllletilnes as 
philosophy, sometimes as literature; on the other 
hand, no one ,vould ever be tClnpted to speak 
of Euclid as literature, or of .ì\Iatthiæ's Greek 
Gralnlnar. Is then litcrature synonyulous ,vith 
cOluposition? .with books wTittcn with an attcn- 
tion to style? is literatnre fine writing? again, is 
it studied and artificial writing? 
Thcre are excellent pcrsons ,vho seem to adopt 
this last account of Literature, as their o,vn idca 
of it. They depreciate it, as if it ,vere the rcsult 
of a mere art or trick of ,vords. Profcssedly in- 
deed, they are' aiming at the Greek and Roman 
classics, but their argumcnt has quite as great 
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force against all literature as against any. I think 
I shall be best able to bring out ,vhat I have to 
say on the subject, by ex
unining the stat
lnents 
,vhich thev Blake in defence of their o,vn vie,v 
0/ 
of it. They contend then, 1. that fine ,vriting, 
as exelllplificd in the Classics, is Inainly a nlatter 
of conceits, fancies, and prettillesses, deckeel out 
in fine words; 
. that this is the proof of it, 
that the classics ,vill not bear trånslating ;-and 
this is ,vhv I have said that the real attack is 
0/ 
upon literature altogether, not the classical only; 
for, to speak generally, all literature, lllodern as 
,veIl as ancient, lies uneler this disadyantage. 
1:'his, however, they ,vill not allo,v; for they 
maintain, 3. that IIoly Scripture presents a re- 
markable contrast to secular on this very point, 
in that Scripture does easily admit of translation, 
though it is the nlost sublilne and beautiful of 
all ,vritings. 
No,v I 'v ill begin by stating these three po
i- 
tions in the ,vorels uf a ,vriter, ,vho is cited by the 
estilnable Catholics in question, as a ,vitnes
, or 
rather as an ad vocate, in their behalf, though he 
is far from being able to challenge the respect 
,vhich is inspired by thelnsclves. 
" There are two sorts of eloquence", says this 
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,,,liter, "thc one indecd scarce deserves thc 
name of it, \vhich consists chiefly in labourcd 
and polished periods, an over-curious and arti- 
ficial arrangelnent of figures, tinsellcd ovcr with 
a gaudy ell1bellislllnent of ,vords, ,vhich glitter, 
but convey little or no light to the understanding. 
rrhis kind of ,vriting is for the lnost part much 
affected and adn1Íred by the people of ,veak 
judgluent and vicious taste; but it is a piece of 
affectation and fOl"ll1ality the sacred ,vriters are 
utter strangers to. It is a vain and boyish elo- 
quence; and, as it has ahvays been estee1l1cd 
helo,v the great geniuses of all ages, so luuch 
lnore so, wi.th respect to thobe ,vriters .who ,vere 
actuated by the spirit of Infinite 'Visdolll, and 
therefore ,vrotc ,vith that force anclillajesty with 
,vhich never luan ,vrit. rrhe other sort of elo- 
quence is quite the reverse to this, and ,vhich 
llUl,Y be said to be the true charactcristic of 
the Holy t;criptur
::;; ,vhcre thc excellence does 
not arise fronl a laboured and far-fetched elo- 
cution, but froln a surprising Iuixture of sili1- 
plicity and nlajesty, ,vhich is a double character, 
so difficult to be united, that it is 
eldonl to be 
Inct ,vith in cOlnpo
itions lllerely hlUllan. 'V c see 
nothing in I-Ioly 'Y"rit of affectation and superfluous 
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orn:nncnt . . . No,v, it is observable that the lTIOst 
excellent profane authors, 'whether Greek or 
Latin, lose lTIOst of their graces 'whenever we find 
tlleln literally translated. I-Iolner's famed repre- 
sentation of Jupiter-his cried-up description of a 
telnpest, his relation of Neptune's shaking the 
earth and opening it to its centre, his description 
of Pallas's horscs, ,vith lllllnbers of other long. 
since amnired passages, flag, and ahnost vanish 
a \vay, in the vulgar Latin translation. 
"Let anyone but take the pains to read the 
common Latin interpretations of Virbril, Theo- 
critus, or even of Pindar, and one lllay venture 
to affirm, he will be able to trace out but fe,v re- 
Inains of the graces \vhich charmed him so much 
in the original. The natural conclnsion frolll 
hence is, that in the classical authors, the ex- 
pression, the s\veetness of the nrnnbers, occasioncd 
by a musical placing of \vords, constitute a great 
part of their beauties; \vhereas in the sacred 
\vritings, they consist Inore in the greatness of 
the things thelnselves, than in the wJrds and ex- 
pressions. 'fhe ideas and conceptions are so great 
and lofty in their o\vn nature, that they neces- 
sarily appear Inagnificent in the Inost artless dress. 
Look but into the Bible, and ,ve see thenl 
hil1
 
3 
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through the most silnple and literal translations. 
That glorious description \vhich l\Ioses gives of 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, which 
Longinus . . . was so greatly taken with, has not 
lost the least whit of its intrinsic \vorth, and 
though it has undergone so nlany translations, 
yet trilunphs over all, and breaks forth with as 
much force and vehemence as in the original. . . . 
In the history of Joseph, where Joseph makes hilll- 
self kno'wn, and \veeps alond upon the neck of 
his c1ear brother Bcnjalnin, that all the house of 
Pharaoh heard hiln, at that instant none of his 
brethren are introducec1 as uttering aught, either 
to express their present joy or palliate their for:" 
mer injuries to him. On all sides, there im- 
mediately ensues a deep and solenln silence; a 
silence infinitely more eloquent and expressive 
than anything else could have been substituted 
in its place. Had Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, 
or any of the celebratec1 classical historians, been 
employed in writing this history, when they 
came to this point, they ,vould doubtless have 
exhausted all their fund of eloquence in furnish- 
ing Joseph's brethren ,vith laboured and studied 
harangues, which, however fine they Inight have 
been in themselves, would nevertheless have 
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been unnatural, anc1 altogether improper on the 
occasion". .. 
This is eloquently written, but it contains, I 
consider, a mixture of truth and falsehooc1, which 
it win be Iny business to disc.riminate from each 
other. Far be it from me to deny the unapproach- 
able grandeur and simplicity of Holy Scripture; 
but I shan 111aintain that the classics are, as hu- 
man compositions, silnple and 111ajestic and natu- 
ral too. I grant that Scripture is concerned in 
things, but I ,vill not grant that classical litera- 
ture is silllply concernec1 with worc1s. I grant 
that human literature is often elaborate, but I 
will maintain that elaborate composition is not 
unknown to the writers of Scripture. I grant that 
human literatrne cannot easily be translated out 
of the particnlar language to ,vhich it belongs; 
but it is not at all the rule that Scripture can 
easily be translatec1 either ;-and no,v I ac1dress 
myself to my task :- 


Here then, in the first place, I observe, Gentle- 
men, that, Literature, from the derivation of the 
word, ill1p1ies writing, not speaking; this, how- 


* Sterne, Sermon xlii. 
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ever, arises frolTI the circnlllstance of the copious- 
ness, variety, anc1 public circulation of the Inatters 
of which it consists. 'Vhat is spoken cannot out- 
run the range of the speaker's voice, and perishes 
in the uttering. 'Vhen \vords are in c1ell1and 
to express a long course of thought, \vhen they 
have to be conveyed to the enc1s of the earth, or 
perpetuated for the benefit of posterity, they must 
be \vritten down, that is, reduced to the shape 
of literature; still, properly speaking, the tenlls, 
by which we denote this characteristic gift of 
n1an, belong to its exhibition by lneans of the 
voice, not of hanc1\vriting. It addresses itself, 
in its primary idea, to the ear, not to the eye. 
We call it the power of speech, \ve call it lan- 
guage, that is, the use of the tongue; and, even 
,vhen we write, we still keep in minc1 \vhat \vas 
its original ÌnstrlUl1Cnt, for \ve use frecly such 
tenns in our books as saying, spcaking, telling, 
talking, calling; we use the terms phraseology 
anc1 diction; as if we were still addressing our- 
sel vcs to the ear. 
N o,v I insist on this, because it sho\vs that 
speech, and therefore literature, \vhich is its per- 
manent recoTd, is essentially a pcrsonal ,york. 
It is not some production or result, attaincd by 
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the partnership of several persons, or by machi- 
nery, or by any natural process, but in its very 
idea it proceeds, and lllust proceed, from some one 
given individual. Tw.o persons cannot be the 
authors of the sounds ,vhich strike our ear; and, 
as they cannot be speaking one and the same 
speech, neither can they be ,vriting one and the 
SaIlle lectnre or discourse,-,vhich IllUSt certainly 
belong to son1e one person or other, and is the 
expression of that one person's ideas anc1 feelings, 
-ideas and feelings personal to hiu1self, though 
others may have parallel and silllilar ones,- 
proper to hin1self, in the same sense as his voice, 
his air, his conntenance, his carriage, anc1 his 
action, are personal. In other ,vords, Literature 
expresses, not objective truth, as it is callec1, but 
subjective; not things, but thoughts. 
Now this c10ctrine ,vill beconle clearer by con- 
sidering another usc of worc1s, ,vhich c10es relate 
to objective truth, or to things; which relates to 
matters, not personal, not snbjectivc to the indi- 
vidual, but, ,vhich even were therc no individual 
man in the whole ,vorld to kno,v theln 01' to talk 
about then1, ,vould exist still. Such objects be- 
COlne the Inatter of Science, anc1 ,vords indeed are 
used to express thcln, but snch ,vords are rather 
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sYInbols than language; and, however many we 
use, and, ho,vever ,ve lnay pCTpetuate thcm by 
writing, ,ve never coulc11nake any kind of litera- 
ture out of theIn, or call thcln by that name. 
Such, for instance, ,voulù be Euclid's Elelncnts; 
they relate to truths universal and etenlal; they 
are not lnere thoughts, but things: they exist in 
themselves, not by virtue of our understanc1ing 
them, not in c1ependence upon our will, but in 
what is callec1 the natta'e of things, or at least on 
conditions external to us. 'The words then in 
which they are set forth are not lang11age, speech, 
literature, but rather, as I have said, sYlllbols. 
And, as a proof of it, you ,vill recollect, that it is 
possible, nay usual, to set forth the propositions of 
Euclid in algcbraical notation, ,vhich, as all would 
adInit, has nothing to do with literature. What 
is true of mathclnatics, is true also of every 
study, so far forth as it is scientific; it makes use 
of words as the mcre vehicle of things, and is 
thereby withdra,vn from the province of lite- 
rature. Thus lnctaphysics, ethics, law, political 
economy, chcn1Ístry, theology, cease to be lite- 
rature in the same dcgree as they are capable of 
a severe scientific trcatment. And hence it is 
that .Aristotle's works on the one hand, though 
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at first sight literature, approach in character, at 
least a great number of them, to luere science; 
for even though the things ,vhich he treats of 
and exhibits may not ahvays be rcal and true, 
yet he treats them as if they were, not as if they 
were the thoughts of his o,vn Inind; that is, he 
treats theln scientifically. On the other hand 
Law or Natural History has before now been 
treated by an author ,vith so n1uch of colouring 
derivcd froln his o,vn mind, as to beCOlne a sort 
of litcrature; this is especially scen in the instance 
of Thcology, ,vhen it takes the shape of Pulpit 
Eloquence. It is secn too in historical composition, 
which becolnes a mere specilnen of chronology 
or a chronicle, ,vhen divested of the philosophy, 
the skill, or the party and pcrsonal feelings of the 
particular "Titcr. Science thcn has to do with 
things, litcrature with thoughts; scicnce is uni- 
versal, literature is pcrsonal; science uses ,yords 
mcrely as sYlnbols, but literature uses language 
in its full COlnpass, as including phraseology, 
idiom, style, cOlnposition, rhytllln, eloquence, and 
'whatever other properties are included in it. 
Let "Us then put aside the scicntific use of 
words, when we are to speak of language and lite- 
rature. Literature is the personal use or exercise 
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of language. That this is so, is further provec1 from 
the fact that one author nses it so differently from 
anothcr. Language itsclf in its very origination 
would seCln to bc traceable to individnals. Their 
peculiarities have given it its character. \V care 
oftcn able in fact to trace particular phrases or 
ic1ioms to individuals; we know the history of 
their rise. Slang surely, as it is called, comes 
of, and breathes of the personal. The connec- 
tion benveen the force of words in particular lan- 
guages and the habits and sentilncnts of the na- 
tions spcaking them, has oftcn bcen pointed onto 
And, ,vhile the many use language, as they find it, 
the Inan of genius uses it indccd, but subjccts it 
withal to his o,vn purposes, and lnoulds it accord... 
ing to his own pcculiarities. The throng and 
succession of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imagina- 
tions, aspirations, which pass within him, the ab- 
stractions, the jnxtapositions, the comparisons, 
the discrilllinations, the conceptions, which are so 
original in hiln, his vie,vs of external things, his 
judgments upon life, manners, an
 history, the ex- 
ercises of his wit, of his humour, of his depth, of his 
sagacity,-he images forth all these innlunerable 
and incessant creations, the very pulsation and 
throbbing of his intellect,-he gives utterance to 
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thcnl al1,-in a corresponding language, ,vhich is 
as Illtlltifonn as this in,vard ll1ental action itself 
and analogous to it, the faithful expression of 
his intense personality, attending on his ò,vn in- 
,yard world of thought as its very shadow: so 
that we n1Ïght as well say that one luan's shadow 
'is another's, as that the style of a really gifted 
lnind can belong to any but hiulsclf. It fol1o.ws 
hilTI about as a shadow. His thought and feel- 
ing are personal, and so his language is personal. 


Thonght and speech are inseparable from each 
other. l\Iatter and expression are parts of one: 
style is a thinking out into language. TIlls is 
what I have bcen laying do-wn, and this is lite- 
ratnn
; not things, not the verbal symbols of 
things; not on the other hand merc 'words; but 
thoughts expressed in language. Call to mind, 
Gentlclncn, the lTIcaning of thc Greek word, 
which exprcsses this spccial prerogative of man 
over the feeble intelligcnce of the inferior animals. 
It is callcd À6')'oç: ,vhat does À6)'oç mean? it 
stands both for reason and for speech, and it is 
difficult to say ,vhich it means more properly. 
It means both at once: ,vhy? because rcally they 
cannot bc divided,-because thcy are in a true 
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sense one. "llen we can separate light and 
ilhnnination, life and motion, the convex and 
the concave of a curve, then ,vill it be possible for 
thought to tread speech under foot, and to hope 
to do without it-then will it be conceivable that 
the vigorous and fertile intellect should renounce 
its 01vn double, its instrulllent of expression, and 
the channel of its speculations and emotions. 
Critics should consider this view of the subject 
before they lay do,vn such canons of taste as the 
writer ,vhose pages I have quoted. Such Incn as 
he consider fine ,vriting to be an addition from 
without to the 11latter trcated of,-a sort of orna- 
n1cnt superinduced, or a luxury indulged in, by 
those ,vho have tilne and inclination for such 
vanltles. They speak as if one Ulan could do the 
thought, and another the style. \Ve read in Per- 
sian travels of the ,,-ray in which young gentlemen 
go to work in the East, ,vhcn they 'vould engage 
in correspondence ,vith those ,vho inspire them 
with hope or fear. They cannot ,vrite one sen- 
tence themselves; so thcy betake thelnselves to 
the profcssional letter-writer. They confide to 
hun the object they have in view. Thcy haye a 
point to gain from a supeTÍor, a favour to ask, an 
evil to deprecatc; they have to approach a man 
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In po,ver, or to make court to some beautiful 
lady. The professional In an manufactures .words 
for theIn, as they are wanted, as a stationer sells 
them paper, or a schoolmaster lnight cut their 
pens. Thought and 'YOI'd are, in their concep- 
tion, two things, and thus there is a division of 
labour. The lllan of thought COlnes to the man 
of ,vords; and the Inan of ,yords, duly instructed 
in the thought, dips the pell of desire into the ink 
of devotedness, and proceeds to spread it over the 
page of de
olation. Then the nightingale of af- 
fection is heard to warble to the rose of loveliness, 
while the breeze of anxiety plays around the brow 
of expectation. This is what the Easterns are 
said to consider fine ,vri ting; and it seems pretty 
much the idea of the school of critics, to ,vholll I 
have been referring. 
'Ve have an instance in literary history of this 
very procecding nearer home, in a great Univer- 
sity, in the latter years of the last century. I have 
referred to it before now in a public lecture else- 
where; but it is too lllnch in point here to be 
omitted. A learned Arabic scholar had to deliv0r 
a set of lectures before its doctors and professors 
on an historical subject in ,vhich his reading had 
lain. A linguist is conver
ant 'with scicnce rather 
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than with literature; but this gentlelnan felt that 
his lectures n1ust not be without a style. Bcing 
of the opinion of the Orientals, ,vith wlÏose wri- 
tings he ,vas falniliar, he determined to buy a style. 
He took the step of engaging a person, at a price, 
to turn the matter ,vhich he hac1 got together, into 
ornanlented English. Obserye, he did not ,vish 
for mere gramlnatical English, but for an elabo- 
rate, pretentious style. An artist was found in the 
person of a country curate, anc1 the job \vas carried 
out. His lectures remain to this day, in their o,vn 
place in the protracted serics of annual Discourses 
to ,vhich they belong, distinguished all1id a nUln- 
bel' of heavyish con1positions by the rhetorical 
and ambitious diction for which- he went into the 
market. This learned divine, indeed, and the 
author I have quoted, differ froln each other in 
the estimate they respectively form of literary 
composition; but thcy agre
 together in this,-in 
considering such composition a trick and a trade; 
they put it on a par ,vith the gold plate and the 
flo\vers and the Inusic of a banquet, \vhich do 
not make the viands better, but the entertain- 
ment Inore pleasurable; as if language ,vere the 
hired servant, the mere rnistress of the reason, and 
not the hnvful wife in her own house. 
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Bnt can they really think that Hon1er, or Pin- 
dar, or Shakespeare, or Dryden, or 'Valter Scott, 
were accustomed to ailn at diction for its own 
sake, instead of being inspired with their subject, 
and pOluing forth beautiful words because they 
had beautiful thoughts? this is surely too grcat 
a paradox to be borne. Rather, it is the firc ,vith- 
in the author's breast which overflows in the 
torrent of his burning, irresistible eloquence; it 
it is the poetry of his inner soul, which relieves 
itself in the Ode or the Elegy; and his mental 
attitude and bearing, the beauty of his moral 
countenance, the force and keenness of his logic, 
are imaged in the tenderness, or energy, or rich- 
ness of his language. Nay, according to the well- 
known line, "facit indignatio versus"; not the 
words alone, but even the rhythm, the metre, the 
verse, will be the contelnporaneons offspring of 
the emotion or inlagination which possesses him. 
" Poeta nascitlu
, non fit", says the provcrb; and 
this is in numcrous instances true of his poems, 
as ,veIl as of hilnself. 'Thcy arc born, not fralned ; 
thcy are a strain rather than a composition; and 
their pcrfection is the nlonument, not so luuch of 
his skill as of his powcr. And this is true of 
prose as well as of vcrse in its degree: vlho will 
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not recognize in the vision of 1\lirza a dclicacy 
and beauty of style ,vhich is very difficult to de- 
scribe, but which is felt to be in exact corrcspon- 
dence to the ideas of ,vhich it is the ex.pression? 
And
 since the thoughts and reasonings of 
an author have, as I have said, a personal cha- 
racter, no wonder that his style is not only the 
image of his subject, but of his mind. That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, 
that felicitousness in the choice and exquisiteness 
in the collocation of words, 'which to prosaic wri- 
ters seem artificial, is nothing else but the mere 
habit and way of a lofty intellect. Aristotle, in 
his sketch of the n1agnanimous lnan, tells us that 
his voice is deep, his motions slo,v, and his sta- 
ture cOl1ul1anding. In like 111anner, the elocn- 
tion of a great intellect is great. I-lis language 
expresses, not only his great thoughts, but his 
great self: Certainly he might use fe,ver words 
than he uses; but he fertilizes his simplest ideas, 
and germinates into a lllultitude of details, anù 
prolongs the march of his sentences, and sweeps 
round to the full diapason of his harmony, as if 
KV
fï -yuíwv, rejoicing in his o,vn vigour and 
richness of resource. I say, a narro,v critic will 
call it verbiagc, when really it is a sort of ful- 
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ness of heart, parallel to that which makes the 
merry boy whistle as he walks, or the strong 
man, like the smith in the novel, flourish his club 
when thcre is no one to fight with. 
Shakcspeare furnishes us with frequent in- 
stances of this peculiarity, and all so beautiful, 
that it is difficnlt to select for quotation. For 
instance, in 
lacbcth:- 


" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written trouùles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? " 


Hcre a simple idea, by a process which is that 
of the orator rathcr than of the poet, but still 
from the native vigour of genius, is expanded 
into a many-membcred period. 
The following frolll Hamlet is of tl., same 
kind :- 


" 'Tis not alonc my inky cloak, gooù mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 
Nor tbe dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forrn
, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly". 
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Now, if such declamation, for declamation it is, 
however noble, be allo,vable in a poet, whose 
genius is so far removed from pompousness or 
pretence, much more is it allo,vable in an orator, 
,vhose very province it is to put forth words 
to the best advantage he can. Cicero has nothing 
more redunc1ant in any part of his ,vritillgs than 
these passages froll1 Shakespeare. No lover then 
at least of Shakespeare lnay fairly accuse Cicero 
of gorgeousness of phraseology or diffuseness of 
style. Nor will any sound critic be tempted to 
do so. As a certain unaffected neatness and 
propriety and grace of diction may be required 
of any author ,vho lays clailn to be a classic, for 
the san1C reason that à certain attention to dress 
is expected of every gentleman; so to Cicero may 
be allowed the privilege of the" os luagna sona- 
turU1n", of ,vhich the ancient critic speaks. IIis 
copious, majestic, 111nsical flo,v of language, even 
if sometimes beyond ,vhat the subject-matter de- 
mands, is never out of keeping with the occasion 
or with the speaker. It is tile expression of lofty 
sentiments in lofty sentences, the "mens magna 
in corpore magno". It is the devclopll1el1t of the 
inner man. Cicero vividly realised the status of 
a Roman senator and statcsnlan, and the "pride 
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of place" of Rome; in all the grace and grandeur 
which attached to her; and he ilnbibed and be- 
came what he amnired. As the exploits of 
Scipio or Pompey are the expression of this 
greatness in deed, so the language of Cicero is 
the expression of it in word. And, as the acts 
of the Roman ruler or soldier represent to us, in 
a manner special to thenlselves, the characteristic 
magnanimity of the lords of the earth, so do the 
speeches or treatises of her accomplished orator 
bring it home to our imaginations as no other 
writing could do. -Neither Livy, nor Tacitus, 
nor Terence, nor Seneca, nor Pliny, nor Quin- 
tilian, is an adequate spokesman for the Imperial 
City. They write Latin; Cicero writes Roman. 


You will say that Cicero's language is un- 
deniably studied, but that Shakespeare's is as un- 
deniably natural and spontaneous; and that this 
is what is meant, when the Classics are accused of 
bcing merc artists of "\vords. Hcre we are intro- 
duced to a further large question, "'Thich gives 
me the opportlmity of anticipating a misappre- 
hension of my meaning. I observe then, that, 
not only is that lavish richness of stylc, which I 
have noticed in Shakespearc, justifiable on the 
4 
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principles which I have been laying down, but, 
what is lcss easy to receive, even elaborateness in 
composition is no lnark of trick or artifice in an 
author. Undoubtedly the works of the Classics, 
particularly the Latin, are elaborate; they have 
cost a great deal of time, care, and trouble. They 
have had many rough copies; I grant it. I grant 
also that there are writers of name, ancicnt and 
modern, who really are guilty of the absurdity of 
making sentences, as the end of their employ- 
ployment. Such was Isocrates; such were some 
of the sophists; they were set on words, to the 
neglect of thoughts or things; I cannot defend 
them. If I must give an English instancc of this 
fault, much as I love and revere the pcrsonal 
character and intellcctual v-igour of Dr. Johnson, 
I cannot deny that his style oftcn outruns the 
sense and the occasion, and is wanting in that 
simplicity which is the attribute of genius. Still, 
granting all this, I cannot grant, notwithstanding, 
that genius never need take pains,-that genius 
may not improve by practice,-that it never com- 
mits failures, and succeeds the second time,-that 
it never finishes off at leisure ,vhat it has thrown 
off in. the outline at a stroke. 
Take the instance of the painter or the sculptor; 
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he has a conception in his n1ind which he wishes 
to represent in the medium of his art ;-the l\fa- 
donna and Child, or Innocence, or Fortitude, or 
some historical character or event. Do yo'u mean 
to say he does not study his subject? does he not 
make sketches? does he not even call them "stu- 
dies"? does he not call his workroom a studio? 
is he not ever designing, rejecting, adopting, cor- 
recting, perfecting? Are not the- first attempts of 
l\lichael Angelo and Raffaelle extant, in the case 
of some of their most celebrated compositions? 
'Vill anyone say that the Apollo Belvidere is 
not a conception patiently elaborated into its 
proper perfection? These departments of taste 
are, according to the received notions of the 
world, the very province of gcnius, and yet we 
call them arts; they are the" Fine Arts". \Vhy 
may not that be true of literary composition, 
which is true of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music? \Vhy may not language be wrought 
as well as the clay of the modeller? why may 
not words be worked up as wcll as colours? why 
should not skill in diction be simply subscrvient 
and instnunental to the great prototypal ideas 
which are the contemplation of a Plato or a Vir- 
gil? Our gI'eatest poet te 118 us, 
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"The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name". 


Now, is it wonderful, that that pen of his 
should sometimes be at fault for a while,-that it 
should pause, write, erase, re-,vrite, amend, com- 
plete, before he satisfied himself that his language 
had done justice to the conceptions which his 
mind's eye contelnplated? 
In this point of view, doubtless, many or most 
writers are elaborate; and those certainly not the 
least, whose style is furthest removed from orna- 
ment, being simple and natural, or vehement, or 
severely business-like and practical. Who so ener- 
getic and n1anl y as Demosthenes ? Yet he is 
said to have transcribed Thucydides many tilnes 
over in the formation of his style. Who so grace- 
fully natural as Herodotus? yet his very dialect 
is not his o.wn, but chosen for the sake of the 
perfection of his narrative. "\Vho exhibits such 
happy negligence as our own Addison? yet 
artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in his in- 
stance, that the report has got abroad, truly or 
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not, that he ,vas too late in his issue of an iUl- 
portant state-paper, from his habit of revision 
and re-composition. Such great autho
 were 
working by a model ,vhich was before the eyes 
of their intellect, and they were labouring to 
say ,vhat they had to say, in such a way as would 
most exactly and suitably express it. It is not 
,vonderful that other authors, whose style is nut 
silnple, should be instances of a similar literary 
diligence. Virgil wished his Æneid to be burned, 
elaborate as is its composition, because he felt it 
needed more labour still, in order to make it 
pcrfect. The historian Gibbon in the last cen- 
tury is another instance in point. You Inust not 
suppose I am going to recomlnend his style for 
in1itation, finy more than his infidelity; but I 
refcr to hiln as the exan1ple of a ,vriter feeling 
the ta
k which lay before hiln, fccling that he 
had to bring out into \vords for the comprehen- 
sion of his rcaders a great and cOlnplicated scene, 
and wishing that those words should be adequate 
to his undertaking. I think he wrote the first 
chapter of his IIistory three tilnes ovcr; it ,vas 
not that he corrected or improved the first copy; 
but he put his first essay, and then his second, 
aside-he recast his 111atter, till he had hit the 
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precise exhibition of it "which he thought de- 
manded by his su bj ect. 
N o'v in all these instances, I wish you to 0 b- 
serve, ,vhat I have amnitted about literary ,vork- 
manship, differs from the doctrine which I am 
opposing in this,-that the mere dealer in words 
cares little or nothing for the subject which he 
is embellishing, but can paint and gild anything 
whatever to order; whereas the artist, ,vhom I 
am acknowledging, has his great or rich visions 
before hiln, and his only aim is to bring out what 
he thinks or ,vhat he feels, in a ,yay adequate 
to the thing spoken of, and appropriate to the 
speaker. 


The illustration ,vhich I have been borrowing 
frOln the Fine Arts ,vill enable me to go a step 
further. I have been showing the connection of 
the thought with the language in litcrary compo- 
sition; and in doing so, I have exposed the un- 
philosophical notion, that the language was an 
extra which could be dispensed ,vith, and pro- 
vided to order according to the dClnand. But I 
have not yet brought out, ,vhat immediately fol- 
lo,vs from this, and ,vhich ,vas the second point 
,vhich I had to show, viz., that to be capable 
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of easy translation is no test of the excellence of 
a composition. If I must say 'what I think, I 
should lay down with little hesitation, 
hat the 
truth ,vas abnost the reverse of this doctrine. Nor 
are many words required to show it. Such a 
doctrine as is contained in the passage of the 
Anglo-Irish author I quoted, goes upon the as- 
sumption that one language is just like another 
language,-that every language has all the ideas, 
turns of thought, delicacies of expression, figures, 
associations, abstractions, points of view, ,vhich 
evcry other language has. Now, as far as regards 
Science, it is true that allianguagcs are pretty 
much alike for the pluposes of Scicnce ; but even in 
this respect some are nlore suitable than others, 
which have to coin words, or to borro,v theIn, in 
order to express scientific ideas. But if lan- 
guages are not all equally adapted even to fur- 
nish symbols for those universal and eternal 
truths in ,vhich Science consists, how can they 
reasonably be expected to be all equally rich, 
equally forcible, equally 111usical, equally exact, 
equally happy in expressing the idiosyncratic' 
peculiarities of thought of S0111e original and rich 
Inind, who has availed hilnself of one of thCln ? 
A great author takes his native language, masters 
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it, partly throws hilnself into it, partly moulds 
and adapts it, and pours out his multitude of 
ideas through the variously ramificd and deli- 
cately minute channels of expression which he 
has found or framed; does it follow that this his 
. 
personal prcsence (as it may be called) can forth- 
with be transfcrred to every other language un- 
der the sun? Then may "\ve rcasonably maintain 
that Beethoven's piano music is not really beau- 
tiful, because it cannot be played on the hurdy- 
gurdy. \Vere not this astonishing doctrine main- 
tained by persons far superior to the ,vriter whonl 
I have selected for animadversion, I should find 
it difficult to be patient under a gratuitous extra- 
vagance. It seems that a really great author 
must admit of translation, and that it is a test of 
his exccllence 'when he reads to advantage in a 
forcign language as well as in his o,vn. Then 
Shakespeare is a genius because he can be trans- 
lated into German, and not a genius because 
he cannot be translated into French. Thcn the 
pence-table is the most gifted of all conceivable 
compositions, because it loses nothing by trans- 
lation, and can hardly be said to belong to any 
one language whatever. Whereas I should rather 
have conceived, that, in proportion as ideas are 
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novel and recondite, they would be difficult to 
put into words, and that the vcry fact of their 
having insinuated thelnselves into one language, 
would diminish the chance of that happy acci- 
dent being repeated in another. In the language 
of savages you can hardly express any idea or act 
of the intellect at all: is the tongue of the Hot- 
tentot or Esquimaux to be made the measure of 
the genius of Plato, Pindar, Tacitus, St Jerome, 
Dante, or Cervantes? 
Let us recur, I say, to the illustration of the 
Fine Arts. I suppose you can express ideas in 
painting 'which you cannot express in sculpture; 
and the more an artist is of a painter, the less he 
is likely to be of a sculptor. The more he COln- 
mits his genius to the methods and conditions of 
his own art, the less he will be able to throw 
himself into the circumstances of another. Is 
the genius of Fra Angelico, of Francia, or of 
Raffaellc disparaged by the fact, that he was able 
to do that in colours ,vhich no man that ever 
lived, ,vhich no angel, could achieve in wood? 
Each of the Fine Arts has its own subject- 
matter; from the nature -of the case you can do 
in one what you cannot do in another; you can 
do in painting what you cannot do in carving; 
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you can do in oils what you cannot do in frcsco; 
you can do in marble ,vhat you cannot do in 
ivory; you can do in wax ,vhat - you cannot do 
in bronze. Then, I repeat, applying this to the 
case of languagcs, why should not genius be able 
to do in Greek what it cannot do in Latin? and 
why are its Greek and Latin ,yorks defcctive, be- 
cause they .will not tunl into English? That 
genius, of .which we are speaking, did not make 
English; it did not Inake all languages, prescnt, 
past, and future; it did not make any language: 
why is it to be judged of by that in ,vhich it had 
no part, over ,vhich it has no control? 


And now we are naturally brought on to our 
third point, which is on thc characteristics of 
Holy Scripture as compared with profane lite- 
rature. Hitherto we have been concerned with 
the doctrine of these writers, viz., that style is an 
extra, that it is a mere artifice, and that hence it 
cannot be translated; no,v we come to their fact, 
viz., that Scripture has no such artificial style, 
and that Scripture can easily be tran
lated. Surely 
their fact is as untenable as their doctrine. 
Scripture easy of translation! then why have 
there been so few good translators? why is it that 
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therc has been such great difficulty in combining 
the two necessary qualities, fidelity to the original 
and purity in the adopted vernacular? why is it 
that the authorized versions of the Church are 
often so inferior to the original as compositions, 
except that the Church is bound above all things 
to see that the version is doctrinally corrert, and 
in a difficult problem is obligec1 to put up with 
defects in what is of secondary ilIlPortance, pro- 
vided she secure what is of first? If it were so 
easy to transfer the beauty of the original to the 
copy, she would not have been content with her 
received version in various languages which could 
be nalned. 
And then in the next place, Scripture not 
elaboratc! Scripture not ornamented in diction, 
and lnusical in cadence! \Vhy, consider the 
Epistle to the Hebrews-,vhcre is there in the 
classics any comp9sition more carefully, more 
artificially written? Consider the book of Job- 
is it not a sacred drama, as artistic, as perfect, as 
any Grcek tragedy of Sophocles or Euripides? 
Consider the Psalter-arc there no ornaments, no 
rhythm, no studied cadences, no responsive mem- 
bers, in that divinely beautiful book? And is it 
not hard to understand? are not the Prophets 
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hard to understand? is not St. Paul hard to 
understand? Who can say that these are popular 
compositions? who can say that they are level at 
first reading with the understandings of the mul- 
titude ? 
That there are portions indeed of the inspired 
vohllne more simple both in style and in mean- 
ing, and that these are the more sacred and sub- 
lime passages, as, for instance, parts of the Gospels, 
I grant at once; but this does not militate against 
the doctrine I have been laying down. Recollect, 
Gentlemen, my distinction when I began. I have 
said Literature is one thing, and that Science is 
another; that Literature has to do ,vith ideas, and 
Science with realities; that Literature is of a per- 
sonal character, that Science treats of ,vhat is 
universal and eternal. In proportion, then, as 
Scripture excludes the personal colouring of its 
writers, and rises into the regiÇ>n of pure and mere 
inspiration, when it ceases in any sense to be the 
writing of man, of St. Paul or St. John, of l\10ses 
or Isaias, then it comes to belong to Science, not 
Literature. Then it conveys the things of heaven, 
unseen verities, divine manifestations, and thenl 
alone-not the ideas, the feelings, the aspirations, 
of its human instruments, who, for all that they 
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are inspired and infallible, did not cease to be 
men. St. Paul's epistles, then, I consider to be 
literature in a real and true sense, as personal, as 
1"Ïch in reflection and elnotion, as Demosthenes or 
Euripides; and, \vithout ceasing to be revelations 
of objective truth, they are expressions of the 
subjective notwithstanding. On the other hand, 
portions of the Gospels, of the book of Genesis, 
and other passages of the Sacred Volume, are of 
the nature of Science. Such is the beginning of 
St. John's Gospel, \vhich we read at the end of 
l\lass. tSuch is the Creed. I mean, passages 
such as these are the mere enunciation of eternal 
things, without (so to say) the Ineclium of any 
human mind transmitting them to us. The words 
used have the grandeur, the majesty, the calm, 
unimpassioned beauty of Science; they are in no 
sense Literature, they are in no . sense personal; 
and therefore they are easy to apprehend, and 
easy to translate. 
Did time amnit, I could Rho\v you parallel in- 
stances of ,vhat I aln speaking of in the Classics, 
inferior to the inspired word, in proportion as the 
subject-matter of the classical authors is immensely 
inferior to the subjects treated of in Scripture- 
but parallel, inasmuch as the classical author or 
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speaker ceases for the moment to have to do with 
Literature, as speaking of things objectively, and 
rises to the serene sublinlity of Science. But I 
should be carried too far if I began. 


I shall then merely Slun up what I have said, 
and come to a conclusion. Reverting then to my 
original question, what is the meaning of Letters, 
as contained, Gentlenlen, in the designation of 
your Faculty, I have ans,vered, that by Letters 
or Literature is lneant the expression of thought 
in language, where by "thought" I nlean the 
ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, and other opera- 
tions of the hlunan lnind. And the Art of Let- 
ters is the lnethod by ,vhich a speaker or writer 
brings out in words, ,vorthy of his subject, and 
sufficient for his audience or readers, the thoughts 
which ilnpress him. Literature, then, is of a per- 
sonal character; it consists in the enunciations 
and teachings of those who have a right to speak 
as representatives of their kind, and in whose 
words their brethren find an interpretation of 
their own sentinlents, a record of their o,vn ex- 
perience, and a suggestion for their o,vn judg- 
ments. A great author, Gentlemen, is not one 
who merely has a copia ve'pboru7n, whether in 
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prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn on at 
his will any number of splendid phrases and 
swelling sentences; but he is one who has some- 
thing to say and knows how to say it. I do not 
claim for hiln, as such, any great depth of 
thought, or breadth of view, or philosophy, or 
sagacity, or kno,vledge of hmnan nature, or ex- 
perience of hUlnan life, though these additional 
gifts he Inay have, and the more he has of them 
the greater he is; but I ascribe to hinl, as his 
characteristic gift, in a large sense the faculty of 
Expression. He is master of the two-fold Àóyoç, 
the thought and the word, distinct, but insepara- 
ble froln each other. He may, if so be, elabo- 
rate his cOlnpositions, or he may pour out his im- 
provisations, but in either case he has but one 
ailn, and is conscientious and single-nlinded in 
fulfilling it. That ailn is to give forth what he 
has within hiln; and from his very earnestness it 
comes to pass, that, whatever be the splendour of 
his diction or the hannony of his periods, he has 
with him the charm of an incommunicable siln- 
plicity. 'Vhatever be his subject, high or low, 
he treats it suitably and for its own sake. If he 
is a poet, "nil molitur ineptè". If he is an ora- 
tor, then too he 
peaks, not only "distinctè" and 
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splendidè ", but also "aptè". His page is the clear 
1nrrror of his mind and life- 


" Quo fit, ut omnis 
V otivâ pateat veluti descripta tabel1â . 
Vita senis". 


He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly; he sees too 
clearly to be vague; he is too serious to be otiose; 
he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, 
and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm hold of 
it, and therefore he is huninous. When his imagi- 
nation wells up, it overflo,vs in ornament; when 
his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. He 
always has the right .word for the right idea, 
and never a word too much. If he is brief, it is 
because few words suffice; if he is lavish of them, 
still each word has its mark, and aids, not embar- 
rasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. He 
expresses 'v hat all feel, but all cannot say; and 
his sayings pass into proverbs among his people, 
and his phrases become household words and 
idioms of their daily speech, which is tesselated 
with the rich fragInents of his language, as we 
see in foreign lands the nlarbles of Roman 
rall- 
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deur workcd into the walls and pavemcnts of 1110- 
dern palaces. 
Sue11 preën1inently is Shakespeare among our- 
selves; such preëminently Virgil among the 
Latins; such in their dcgree are all those ,vriters, 
,vho in every nation go by the name of Classics. 
To particular nations they are necessarily at- 
hlched frolll the circlunstance of the varicty of 
tongues, and the peculiarities of each; but so far 
they have a catholic and ecumcnical character, 
that what they express is common to the whole 
race of lnan, and they alone are able to exprcs
 it. 


If then the power of speech is a gift as great 
as any that can be named,-if the origin of lan- 
guagc is by many philosophers even considered 
to be nothing short of divine,-if by lneans of 
words the secrets of the heart are brought to 
light, pain of soul is rclicved, hidden grief is car- 
ried off, sympathy conveyed, ('.ounsel Ì111parteù, 
expericncc recorded, and ,visdom pcrpetuated,- 
if by grcat authors the many are dra,Vll up into 
unity, national character is fixcd, a people spcaks, 
the past and the futurc, the East and the \V cst are 
brougkt into communication with each othcr,-if 
such men arc
 in a word, thc spokesmcn and pro- 
5 
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phcts of the hlunan fan1ily,-it will not anS'VCT to 
make light of Literature or to neglect its study; 
rather we Inay be sure that, in proportion as ,ve 
master it, in whatever langnage, and ilnbibe its 
spirit, we shall ourselvcs become in our o,vn nlea- 
sure the Ininisters of like benefits to those,- 
though they Inay be fe,v, though they Inay be in 
the obscurer walks of life,-who are united to us 
by social ties, and are ,vithin the sphere of our 
personal influence 
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ONE of the special objects, which a Catholic Uni- 
versity would promote, is that of the formation of 
a Catholic Literature in the English language. 
It is an object, ho,vever, which must be under- 
stood, before it can be suitably prosecuted; and 
which will not be understood ,vithout sorne dis- 
cussion and investigation. First ideas on the 
subject must alnlost necessarily be crude. 1"he 
real state of the case, what is desirable, what is 
possible, has to be ascertained; and then, ,vhat 
has to be done, and what is to be expected. 
"T e have seen in public matters for half a year 
past,. to what lnistakes, and to ,vhat disappoint- 
ments, the country has been exposed, from not 
having been able distinctly to put before it ,vhat 
was to be aimed at by its fleets and armies, what 
was practicable, what was probable, in operations 
of war: and so too in the field of literature. we 


* August, 18:>4. 
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are sure of falling into corrcsponding perplexity 
and dissatisfaction, if ,ve start ,vith a vague no- 
tion of doing something or other in1portant by 
means of a Catholic University, without having 
the caution to examine ,vhat is feasible, and ,vhat 
is unnecessary or hopeless. Accordingly, it is 
natural I should ,vish to direct attention to this 
subject, even thongh it be too difficult to handle 
in any exact or con1plete ,vay; and since I have 
already begun elsc,vhere to undertake portions 
of a list of at least contclnporary Catholic .works, 
as a first step to,vards a general survey of our 
literature, I lnay be allowed, or expected, to ac- 
company the atten1pt ,vith son1e sort of expla- 
nation, ,vhich may be brought into a more perfect 
shape by others, ,vho are more fitted for the task. 
No,v, I shall chiefly employ myself in investi- 
gating what the object is not. 



. 1. 


When a "Catholic Literature in the English 
tongue" is spoken of as a desideratum, no reason- 
able person 'v ill mean by " Catholic works" mnch 
lTIOre than the " works of Catholics". The phrase 
does not mean a religious literature. "Religions 
Literature" indeed would mean much more than 
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"the Literature of religious nlen"; it nleans over 
and abovc this, that the subject lnatter of the Li- 
teraturc is religious; but by " Catholic Literature" 
is not to be understood a litcrature ,vhich treats 
exclusively or prinutrily of Catholic Inatters, of 
Ca.tholic doctrinc, controversy, history, pcrsons, 
or politics; but it includcs all subjects of litera- 
ture whatever, as a Catholic would treat thenl, 
and as he only can treat theln. "Thy it is impor- 
tant to have thcm treated by Catholics, hardly 
need be eXplaincd herc, though sOlllctlÚng will 
be incidentally said on the point, as we proceed: 
nleanwhile I mll drawing attention to the dis- 
tinction between thc two phrascs in order to 
avoid a serious misapprehension. E"or it is evi- 
dcnt, that if by a Catholic Litcrature were meant 
nothing nlore or less than a rcligious literature, 
its writcrs would bc mainly ecclcsiastics; just as 
writcrs on La,v are nlaillly la,vyers, and ,vritcrs 
on ßlerlicine arc lllainly physicians or surgeons. 
And if this be so, a Catholic Litcrature is no ob- 
ject 
pecial to a Univcrsity, unlcss a Univcrsity 
is to bc considered idcntical,vith a Scminary or 
ï"'hcological School. 
I mn not denying that a University might prove 
of thc greatcst bencfit evcn to our rcligious lite- 
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rature; doubtless it would, and in various ways; 
still it addresses itself to Theology, only as one 
great subject of thought, as the greatest which 
can occupy the hlunan mind, not as the adequate 
or direct scope of its institution. Yet I snppose it 
is not inlpossible for a literary layman to ,vince 
at the idea, and to shrink from the proposal, of 
taking part in a scheme for the formation of a 
Catholic Literature, under the apprehension that 
jn SOlne ,yay or another he will be entangling him- 
self in a senli-clerical occupation. It is not un- 
comnlon, on expressing an anticipation that the 
Professors of a Catholic University will promote 
a Catholic Literature, to have to encounter a 
vague notion that a lecturer or ,vriter so em- 
ployed must have sOlnething polelnical about 
him, must moralize or preach, must (in Protestant 
language) Ùnp1'ove tlte occasion, though his sub- 
ject is not at all a religious one; in short, must 
do something else besides fairly and boldly go 
right on, and be a Catholic, 
peaking as a Catho- 
lic spontaneously will speak, on the Classics, or 
Fine Art
, or Poetry, or whatever he has taken 
in hand. l\-Ien think that he cannot give a lec- 
ture on COlnparative Anatolny, without being 
bound to digress into the argument from Final 
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Causes; that he cannot recount the present geo- 
logical theories without forcing them into an in- 
terpretation se'l'iatim of the first two chapters of 
Genesis. 1\1 any , indeed, sceln to go further still, 
and actually pronounce, that, since our own U ni- 
versity has been recolnmended by the Holy See, 
and is establi
hed by the Hierarchy, it cannot but 
be engaged in teaching religion and nothing else, 
and must and ,vill have the discipline of a Selui- 
nary; which is about as sensible anc1 logical a 
view of the matter, as it ,vould be to maintain 
that the Prime l\Iinister holds an ecclesiastical 
office, because he is always a Protestant; or that 
the members of the IIouse of Commons must ne. 
eessarily have been occupied in clerical duties, a
 
long as they took an oath about Transubstantia- 
tion. Catholic Literature is not synonymous 
with Theology, nor does it supersede or interfere 
,vith the ,vork of catechists, divines, preachers, 
or schoolm.en. 



. 2. 


And next, it must be borne in mind, that 
w'hen we aim at providing a Catholic Literature 
for Catholics, in place of an existing literature 
,vhich is of a nlarked Protestant character, 'we do 
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not, strictly speaking, include the pure sciences 
in our deside1
atlun. Not that we should not feel 
plcased and proud to find Catholics distinguish 
thclllselves in publications on abstract or experi- 
Inental philosophy, on account of the honour it 
does to our Religion in the eyes of the ,vorlcl;- 
not that ,ve are insensible to the congruity and 
respectability of depending in these matters on 
ourselves, and not on others, at least as regards 
our text-books ;-not that we do not confidently 
anticipate that Catholics of these countries ,vill in 
tiln
 to come be able to point to authorities and 
discoverers in science of their own, equal to 
those of Protest
nt England, Germany, or S,ve- 
den ;-but because, as regards lnathematics, che- 
111istry, astronolny, and silnilar subjects, one In an 
,vill not treat of theln better than another, on the 
f::core of his religion; and because the "works of 
even an unbeliever or ic101ater, while he kept 
w'ithin the strict range of such studies, 111ight 1e 
safely adlnitted into Catholic lecture-roolns, and 
put ,vithout scruple into the hands of Catholic 
youths. There is no crying demand, no imper- 
ative necessity, for the rise of a Catholic Euclid 
or a Catholic Ne,vton. The object of all science 
i::) truth ;-thc pure scicnces procccd to their 
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enunciations fronl principles ,vhich the intellect 
discerns by a natnral light, and by a process re- 
cognized by natural reason; and the experilnental 
sciences investigate facts by Inethods of analysis 
or by ingenious expedients, ultinlately resolvable 
into instruments of thought equally native to the 
hunlan Inind. If then we lnay aSSUlne that there 
is an objective trnth, and that the constitutiqn of 
the ]llunan Inind is in con>espondence with it, 
and acts truly ,vhen it acts according to its o\vn 
lRw
; if "\ve lnay assunle that God Inade us, and 
that \vhat He nlade_ is good, and that no action 
fro1n and 
ccording to nature can in itself be 
evil; it \vill follo\v, that, so long as it is man 
who is the geometrician, or natural philosopher, 
or lnechanic, or critic, no Inatter \vhat lnan he 
be, Hindoo, 
Iahometan, or infidel, his conclu- 
sions ,vi thin his o\vn science, according to the 
la\vs of that science, are unquestionable, and not 
to be suspected by Catholics, unless Catholics 
may legitilllately be jealous of fact and truth, of 
divine principles and divinc creations. 
I have been speaking of the scientific treatises 
or investigations of those who arp not Catholics, 
to \vhich the subject of Literature leads me; but 
I lnight even go on to speak of then1 in thcir 
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persons as well as in their books. \Vere it not 
for the scandal which they would create; were it 
not for the example they would set; .were it not 
for the certain tendency of the human n1Ïnd, in- 
voluntarily to outleap the strict boundaries of an 
abstract science, and to rest it upon extraneous 
principles, to embody it in concrete exalnples, 
and to calTY it on to practical conclusions; above 
all, were it not for the indirect influence, and 
living energetic presence, and collateral duties, 
which belong to a Professor in a great school of 
learning, I do not see (abstracting from hiln, I 
repeat, in hypothesis, what never could po
sibly 
be abstracted froln him in fact), why the chair of 
Astronomy in a Catholic University should not be 
filled by a La Place, or that of Physics by a 
IIumboldt. '.Vhatever they Inig-ht ,vish to say, 
while they kept to their o,vn science, they would 
be unable, like the heathen Prophet in Scripture, 
to "go beyond the word of the Lorc1, to utter 
any thing of their own head". 
So far the arglunents hold good, of certain cele.. 
bTatec1 writers in a Northern I-tevie"\v, who, in their 
hostility to the principle of dogmatic teaching, 
seem obliged to Inaintain, because subject matters 
are distinct, that living opinions are distillct too, 
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and that men are abstractions as well as their re- 
spective sciences. "On the morning of the thir- 
teenth of August, in the year 1704", says one of 
these authors, in illustration and defence of the 
anti-dogmatic principle in political and social 
matters, "two great captains, equal in autho- 
rity, united by close private and public ties, 
but of different creeds, prepared for battle, on 
the event of which were staked the liberties of 
Europe... l\larlborough gave orders for public 
prayers; the English chaplains read the service at 
the head of the English regiments; the Calvinistic 
chaplains of the Dutch army, with heads on which 
hand of Bishop had ncver becn laid, poured forth 
thcir supplications in front of their countrymen. 
In the meantilne the Danes Inight listcn to the 
Lutheran mini:3ters; and Capuchins might en- 
courage the Austrian squadrons, anc1 pray to the 
Virgin for a blessing on thc arms of the holy 
Roman Empire. The battle COlnmcnces; these 
men of various religions all act like members of 
one body: the Catholic and the Protestant gencral 
excrt thclnscl yes to a
sibt and to surpass e
ch 
other; beforc sunsct the Ernpirc is saved; France 
has lost in a day the fruits of eight ycars of in- 
trigue and of victory; and the allies, after con- 
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qncring together, return thanks to God sepa- 
rately, each after his own fo1'1n of ,vorship". * 
The writer of this lively passage woulc1 be 
doubtless un willing hin1self to carry out the prin- 
ciple which it insinuates to those extrenlC con- 
, 
clusions, to which it is often pushed by others, in 
luatters of education. Viewed in itself, viewec1 
in the abstract, that principle is simply, undeni- 
ably true; and is only sophistical, 'when it is 
carried out in practical matters at all. Are.. 
ligious opinion cannot fail of influencing in fact 
the school, or society, or polity in which it is 
found; though in the abstract that opinion is 
one thing, and the school, society, or polity, an- 
other. IIere were Episcopalians, Luthel'LlnS, Cal- 
vinists, and Catholics found all fighting on one 
side, it is true, without any prejudice to their re- 
spective religious tenets: and, certainly, I never 
heard that in a battle soldiers did do anything 
else but fight. I did not kno,v they had time 
for going beyond the matter in hand; yet, even 
as regards this very illustration ,vhich he has 
chosen, if ,ve ,vere bound to decide by it the con- 
troversy, it does so happen that that danger of 


* 
Iacaulay's Es
ays. 
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interference and collision bet,yeen opposite reli- 
gionists actually does occur upon a calnpaign, 
,vhich could not be incurred in a 1attle: and at 
this very tinle some jealousy or disgust has been 
shown in English popular publications, ,vhen 
they haye had to record that our ally, the Em- 
peror of the French, has sent his troops, who are 
serving ,vith the British against the Russians, to 
attend High 1\Iass, or has presented his sailors 
with a picture of the l\Iadonna. 
If, then, ,ve could have Professors who were 
Jnere abstractions and phantolns, marrowless in 
their bones, and without speculation in their eyes; 
or if they could only open their mouths on their 
own special subject, and in their scientific pedant 
try \vere dead to the ,vorld; if they resembled the 
.well kno,vll character in the Novel, ,vho ,vas so 
illlprisoned or fossilized in his erudition, that, 
though "he stirred the fire \vith SOlne address", 
nevertheless, on attempting to snnff the candles, 
he "was unsuccessful, and relinquished that am- 
bitious post of courtesy, after haying t\vice re- 
duced the parlour to total darkness", then indeed 
V oltairc himself might be adlnitted, not without 
scandal, but \vithout risk, to lecture on astro- 
nomy or galvanism in Catholic, or Protestant, or 
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Prcsbyterian Colleges, or in aU of thcm at once; 
and we should have no practical controversy with 
philosophers who, aftcr the fashion of the author 
I have becn quoting, are so Slllart in proving 
that we, who differ from them, lllust necds be so 
bigoted and puzzle-headed. 
And in strict confornlity with these obvious 
distinctions, it will be found that, so far as ,ve a1?e 
able to reduce scientific men of anti-Catholic 
opinions to the type of the ilnaginary student to 
wholn I have bcen alluùing, ,ve do actually use 
them in our schools. 'Ve allow our Catholic 
student to use them, so far as he can surprise 
them (if I lllay use the expression), in thcir 
formal treatises, and can keep thell1 close prison- 
ers there. 


Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, 
Cum cIamore ruit magno, manicisque jacentem 
Occupat. 


The fisherman, in the Arabian tale, took no 
harm from the genius, till he let hinl out from 
the brass bottle in which he was confined. "He 
examincd the vessel and shook it, to see if what 
was within made any noise, but he heard no- 
thing". All was safe till he had succeeded in 
opening it, and "then came out a very thick 
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smoke, which, ascending to the clouds and ex- 
tending í tsclf along the sca shore in a thick 1l1ist, 
astonish
J him very 1l1uch. Aftcr a time the 
smoke collected, and was convertcd into a genius 
of enOrlnous height. At the sight of this mon- 
ster, whose head appeared to rca0h the cloud
, 
the fisherman trembled ,vith fear". Such is the 
difference bct,veen an un believing or heretical 
philosopher in person, and in the disquisitions 
propcr to his scicnce. Porson was no edifying 
cOlnpanion for young mcn of eighteen, nor are 
his lctters on the text of the Threc IIeavenly 
'Vitnesses to be recolnlnended; but that does not 
hinder his bcing adlnitted into Catholic schools, 
while hc is confincd within the lilnits of his Pre.. 
face to the IIccuba. Franklin certainly would 
have been intolcrable in person, if he began to 
talk frcely, and throw out, as I think he did in 
private, that each solar systcln had its û"\vn god; 
but such extravaganccs of so able a man do not 
interfere with the honour wc justly pay his nmne 
in the history of experimental science. Nay, the 
great Newton himself would have been silenced 
in a Catholic University, when he got upon 
e 
Apocalypse; yet is that any reason why we should 
not study his Principia, or avail ourselves of thp 
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wonderful analysis ,vhich he, l-->rotestant as he 
,vas, originated, and which French infidels have 
developed? Weare glad, for their o,vn sakc5, 
that anti-Catholic writers should, in their post- 
humous influence, do as Inuch real service to 
the lUllnan race as ever they can, and have no 
wish to interfere ,vith it. 
Returning then to the point froln which we set 
out, I observe, that, this being the state of the 
ca
c as regards abstract science, viz., that ,ve 
have no quarrel ,vith its anti-Catholic COilllnenta- 
tors, till they thrust their pcrsons into our Chairs, 
or their popular writings into our reading-roolns, 
it follo,vs, that, ,vhen we contelnplate the forma- 
tion of a Catholic Literature, ,vc do not consider 
scientific works as an long our most prolninent 
deside1?ata. They are to be looked for, not so 
much for their o,vn sake, as because they are in- 
dications that ,ve have able scientific men in our 
cOlnnlunion; for, if ,ve have such, they will be 
certain to write, and in proportion as they in- 
crease in number, ,vill there be the chance of 
really profound, original, anc1 standard books 
issuing froln our Lecture-rooms anc1 Libraries. 
But, after all, thcre is no reason ,vhy these 
should be better than those which ,ve have al- 
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ready received froln Protestants; though it is at 
once more becoming, and more agreeable to OUI 
fcelings, to use books of our own, instead of 
being indebted to the books of others. 
Literature, then, is not synonymous "rith Sci- 
ence; nor does Catholic education imply the ex- 
clusion of works of abstract reasoning, or of phy- 
sical experiment, or the like, though written by 
persons of another or of no cOlnlnunion. 
There is another consideration in point here, 
or rather prior to what I have becn saying; and 
that is, that, considering certain scientific works, 
those on Criticism, for instance, are so often writ- 
ten in a technical phraseology, and since others, as 
mathematical, deal so largely in signs, symbols, 
and figurcs, 'v hich belong to all languages, these 
abstract studies cannot properly be said to fall un- 
der English Literature at all ;-for by Literature, 
I understand Thought, convcycd under the f01'lns 
of SOlne particular language. And this brings me 
to speak of Literature in its highest and Inost ge- 
nuine sense, viz., as an historical and national fact; 
and I fear in this sense of the "\vord also, it is alto- 
gethcr beside or beyond any object which a Ca- 
tholic University can rcasonably contemplate, at 
least in any Inodcrate term of years; but so large 
6 
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a subject here opens upon us, that I must post- 
pone it for another section. 



. 3. 


I have bcen directing the reac1er's attention, 
first to what we do not, and next to what we need 
not, contelnplate, ,vhen we turn our thoughts to 
the formation of an English Catholic Literature. 
I said that our object was neither a library of 
theological nor of scientific knowledge, though 
theology in its literary aspect, and abstract sci- 
ence as an exercise of intellect, have both of 
course a place in the Catholic encyclopædia. One 
undertaking, however, there is, ,vhich, not merely 
does not, and need not, but unhappily cannot, come 
into the reasonable conten1plation of any set of 
persons, whether melnbers of a University or not, 
who are desirous of Catholicizing the English 
language, as is very evident; and that is, silnply 
the creation of an English Classical Literature, 
for that has been done long ago, and would be a 
work beyond the powers of any body of men, 
even if it had still to be done. If I insist on this 
point here, no one must suppo
e I do not consider 
it to be self-evident; for I shall not be ailning at 
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proving it, so much as at bringing it home c1is- 
tinctly to the luind, that we may, one anù all, 
have a clearer perception of the state of things 
with ,vhich we have to deal. There is many an 
undeniable truth, which is not practically felt 
and appreciated; and unless we master our posi- 
tion in the matter before us, we luay be led off into 
various ,vild ilnaginations or llnpossible schemes, 
which will, as a luatter of course, end in disap- 
pointInent. 
'Vere the Catholic Church acknowledged froul 
this InOlnent through the length and breadth of 
these islanc1s, and the English tongue henceforth 
baptized into the Catholic faith, and sealed and 
consecrated to Qatholic objects, and were the pre- 
sent intellectual activity of the nation to continue, 
as of course it ,vould continue, ,ve should at once 
have an abundance of Catholic works, which 
would be English, and purely English, literature 
and high literature; but still all these would not 
constitute" English Literature", as the words are 
commonly understood, nor even then conld we 
say that the "English Literature" was Catholic. 
l\Iuch less can ,ve ever aspire to affirm it, ,vhile 
we are but a portion of the vast English-speaking 
world-wide face, und are but ::striving tu Clcate a 
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current in the direction of Catholic truth, "when the 
,vaters are rapidly flo,ving the other ,yay. In no 
case can we, strictly speaking, form an English 
Literature; for by the Literature of a Nation is 
meant its Classics, and its Classics have been given 
to England, and have been recognized as such, 
long since. 
A Literature, when it is formed, is a national 
and historical fact; it is a Inatter of the past and 
the present, and can be as little ignored as the 
present, as little undone as the past. We can 
deny, supersede, or change it, then only, when we 
can do the same towards the race or language 
which it represents. Every great people has a 
character of its own, which it manifests and per- 
petuates in a variety of ways. It develops into a 
monarchy or republic; in commerce or in war, in 
agriculture or in manufactures, or in all of these 
at once; in its cities, its public edifices and works, 
bridges, canals, and harbours; in its la,vs, tradi- 
tions, customs, and lnanners; in its songs and its 
proverbs; in its religion; in its line of policy, its 
bearing, its action to,vards foreign nations; in its 
alliances, fortunes, and the whole course of its his- 
tory". All these are peculiar, and parts of a whole, 
and bptoken the national character, and savour of 
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each other; and the case is the same with the na- 
tional language and literature. They are what 
they arc, and cannot be anything else, whether 
they be good or bad or of a mixed nature; before 
they are fOflned, \ve cannot prescribe then1; after- 
wards, we cannot reverse them. 'Ve may feel great 
repugnance to l\iilton or Gibbon as men; we may 
most seriously protest against the spirit ,vhich ever 
lives 5 and the tcndency which evcr operates, in 
every pagc of their ,vritings; but there they are, 
an integral portion of English Literature; ,ve can- 
not extinguish then1; ,ve cannot deny their po'wer ; 
we cannot ,vrite a ne,v 1\1ilton or a ne"\v Gibbon; 
we cannot expurgate "\vhat needs to be exorcised. 
They are great English authors, cach breathing 
hatrec1 to the Catholic Church in his own ,yay, 
each a proud and re bcllious creature of God, each 
gifted \vith incomparable gifts. "\tVe must take 
things as they are, if we take thcm at all. \Ve 
may refusc to say a ,vord to English litcrature, if 
we will; ,ve may have rccourse to French or to 
Italian instead, if we think either of these le
8 
exccptionable than Ollr own; ,ve Inay fall back 
upon the Classics of Grecce and ROlnc; we may 
have nothing whatever to do with literature, a5 
Euch, of any kind, and confine ourselyes to purcly 
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as I have said, the voice of a particular nation, it 
requires a field and a period, as large as that 
nation's extent and history, to mature in. It is 
broader and deeper than the capacity of any body 
of men, however gifted, or any system of teach- 
ing, however true. It is the exponent, not of 
truth, but of nature, which is true only in its cle- 
ments. It is the resnlt of the lnutual action of a 
hundred simultaneous influences and operations, 
and the issue of a hundred strange accidcnts in 
independent pl
ces and times; it is the scanty 
compensating produce of the ,vild discipline of 
the world and of life, so fruitful in failurcs; and 
it is the conccntration of those rare Inanifestations 
of intellcctual po,ver, which no one can account 
for. It is made up, in the particular casc here 
under consideration, of human beings as hetero- 
geneous as Burns and Bunyan, De Foe and J ohn- 
son, Goldslnith and Cowper, Law and Fielding, 
Scott and Byron. The remark has been made, 
that the history of an author is the history of his 
works; it is far more exact to say, that, at least in 
the case of grcat writcrs, the history of their 
works is the history of thcir forttmes or their times. 
Each is, in his turn, the man of his age, the type 
of a generation, or the interprcter of a crisis. He 
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is lnade for his day, and his day for him. Hooker 
wo"':!ld not have been, but for the existence of 
Catholics and Puritans, the defeat of the -former 
and the rise of the latter; Clarendon 
"'ould not 
have bcen without the Grcat Rebellion; Hobbes 
is the prophet of the reaction to scoffing infide- 
lity; and Addison is the child of the Revolution 
and its attendant changes. If there be any of our 
classical anthors, ,vho lnight at first sight have 
been a University nlan, with the exception of 
Johnson, Addison is he; yet even Adc1ison, the 
son and brother of clergymen, the fellow of an 
Oxford Society, the resident of a College which 
still points to the walk which he planted, must be 
sOlnething more, in order to take his place among 
the Classics of the language, and owed the variety 
of his Inatter to his experience of life, and to the 
call made on his resources by the exigencies of his 
day. The world he lived in, madc him and used 
him. 'Vhile his writings educated his own gene- 
ration, they have dclineated it for all posterity 
after him. 
I have been speaking of the authors of a litera- 
ture, in their relation to the people and course of 
events to which they belong; bnt a prior consi- 
deration, at 'which. I have already glanced, is their 
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connection with the language itself: ,vhich has 
been their organ. If they are in great measure 
the creatures of their times, they are on the other 
hand in a far higher sense the creators of their 
language. It is indeed commonly called their 
mother tongue, but virtually it did not exist till 
they gave it life and form. All greater matters 
are carried on and perfected by a succession of in- 
dividual minds; ,vhat is true in the history of 
thought and of action, is true of language also. 
Certain masters of cOlnposition, as Shakespeare, 
l\lilton, and Pope, the wTiters of the Protestant 
Bible and Prayer Book, IIooker and Addison, 
S,vift, lIulne, and Goldslnith, have been the 
making of the English language; and as that 
language is a fact, so is the literature a fact, by 
which it is formed, and in which it lives. l\'Ien 
of great ability have taken it in hand, each in his 
own day; and have done for it ,vhat the master 
of a gymnasium does for the bodily frame. They 
have formed its limbs, and developed its strength; 
they have endowed it ,yith vigour, exercised it in 
suppleness and dexterity, and taught it grace. 
They have made it rich, hannoniolls, various, 
and precise. They have furni
hed it ,vith a va- 
riety of styles, which from their individualjty 
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ll1ay almost be called dialects, and arc monuments 
both of the powers of the language and the genius 
of its cultivators. 
How real a creation, how sui genel'is, is the style 
of Shakcspeare, or of the Protestant Bible and 
Prayer Book, or of S,vift, or of Pope, or of Gib- 
bon, or of Johnson! Even ,ycre the subjcct-mat- 
ter without meaning, though in truth the style 
cannot rcally be abstracted from the sense, still the 
style ,vould, on that supposition, remain as perfect 
and original a work as Euclid's clements or a 
sYlnphony of Beethoyen. And, like music, it 
has scized upon the public mind; and the litera. 
ture of England is no longer a mere lettcr, 
printed in books, and shut up in libraries, but it 
is a living voice, which has gone forth in its ex- 
pressions and its sentilnents into the world of 
men, which daily thrills upon our ears and sylla- 
bles our thoughts, which speaks to us through 
our corrcspondents, and dictates when we put pen 
to paper. vVhether wc ,vill or no, the phrase- 
ology and diction of Shakcspeare, of the Protest- 
ant formularies, of 
lilton, of Pope, of Johnson's 
Tabletalk, and of 'Valter Scott, have become a 
portion of the vernacular tongue, the household 
,vords of ,vhich pcrhaps we little guess the origin, 
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and the very idioms of our familiar conversation. 
,!'he man in the conledy spoke prose ,vithout 
kno,ving it; and ,ve Catholics, without conscious- 
ness and without offence, arc ever repeating the 
half sentences of dissolute play,vrights and here- 
tical partizans and preachers. So tyrannous is 
the literature of a nation; it is too nluch for us. 
'Ve cannot destroy or reverse it; ,ve may con- 
front and encounter it, but we cannot make it 
ovcr again. It is a great work of man, "\vhen it 
is no ,vork of God's. 
I repeat, then, whatever ,ve be able or unable 
to effect in the great problem ,vhich lies before 
us, any ho,v we cannot undo the past. English 
Literature will ever have been Protestant. Swift 
and Addison, the most native and natural of our 
writers, Hooker and 
:Iilton, the nlost elaborate, 
never can beconle our co-religionists; and, though 
this is but the enunciation of a truism, it is not on 
that account an unprofitable enunciation. 
I trust, ,ve are not the men to give up an un- 
dertaki
g, because it is perplexed or arduous; and 
to do nothing because ,ve cannot do every thing. 
l\luch may be attelnpted, much attained, even 
granting English Literatnre is not Catholic. SOllle- 
thing indeed may be said even in alleviation of 
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the misfortune itself, on which I have been insist- 
ing; and ,vith two remarks bearing upon this 
point, I ,vill bring this section to an end. _ 
1. First, then, it is to be considered, that, 
,vhether we look to countries Christian or hea- 
then, we find the state of literature there as little 
satisfactory as it is in these islands; so that, what- 
ever are our difficulties here, they are not ,vorse 
than those of Catholics all oyer the ,vorld. I 
,vould not indeed say a word to extenuate the 
calmnity, under w'hich we lie, of having a litera- 
ture formed in Protestantisln; still, other litera- 
tures have disadvantages of their own; and, 
though in such Inatters comparisons are ilnpossi- 
ble, I doubt ,vhether we should be better pleased 
if our English Classics ,vere tainted ,vith licen- 
tiousness, or defaced by infidelity or scepticisln. 
I conceive we should not Inuch nlcnd matters, if 
,vc wcre to exchange literatures with the French, 
Italians, or Germans. About Germany, however, 
I will not speak; as to France, it has great and 
religious authors; its classical drmna, even in 
cOlnedy, compared with that of other literatures, 
is singularly unexceptionable; but who is there 
that holds a place among its writers so historical 
and inlportant, who is so copious, so versatile, so 
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brilliant, as that Voltaire who is an open scoffer 
at every thing sacred, vcnerable, or high-lnindcd? 
Nor can llousscau, though he has not the pretcn- 
sions of V oltairc, be excluded froln the classical 
writers of :France. Again, the gifted Paschal, 
in the .work on which his litcrary falne is mainly 
foundcd, does not approve hiulself to a Catholic 
judgnlcnt; and Descartes, the first of Frcnch 
philosophers, ,vas too indepcndent in his inqui- 
ries to be always correct in his conclusions. The 
witty Rabclais is said, by a rccent critic,. to 
show covcrtly in hi
 fonncr publications, and 
opcnly in his lattcr, his "dislike to the Church 
of ROlne". La Fontaine was with difficulty 
brought, on his death-bed, to make public satis- 
faction for the scandal which he had done to 
religion by his ilnnloral Contes, though at lcngth 
he thrcw into the fire a piece which he had just 
finished for the stage. l\lontaigne, whosc Essays 
"lnake an cpoch in literature", by" thcir influ- 
ence upon the tastcs and opinions of Europe"; 
whosc "school cmbraccs a large proportiun of 
Frcnch find English litcrature"; and of whose 
"brightness and felicity of genius there can be 


* Hallam. 
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but one opinion", is disgraced, as the same writer 
tclls us, by" a sceptical bias and great indiffer- 
ence of telnperalnent"; and" has led the way" as 
an habitual offender, "to the indecency too cha- 
racteristic of French literature". 
. . . 
Nor does Italy prcsent a 11lore encouragïng PIC- 
ture. Ariosto, one of the few nalnes, ancient or 
Inodern, who occupy the first rank of Literature, is, 
I suppose, rightly arraigned by the author I have 
above quoted, of" coarse sensuality". Pulci," by 
his sceptical insinuations, seenlS clearly to display 
an intention of exposing religion to contelllpt". 
Boccaccio, the first of Italian prose-writers, had in 
his old agc touchingly to lament the corrupting 
tendency of his popular compositions; and Bellar- 
mine has to vindicate hilll, Dante, and Pctrarch, 
froln the charge of virulent abuse of the Holy See. 
Dante certainly does not scruple to place in his 
inferno a Pope, ,vhom the Church has since cano- 
nized, and his ,york on 11lonarchia is on the Index 
Another grcat Florentine, 
Iacchiavel, is on the 
Index abo; and Giannone, as great in political 
history at Naples, as 1\facchiavel at Florence, is 
notorious for his disaffection to the interests of 
the Roman Pontiff. 
Thesc are but specinlens of the g('ueral character 
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of secular literature, whatever be the people to 
WhOlll it belongs. One literature may .be better 
than another, but bad 'will be the best, when 
weighed in the balance of truth and 11lorality. It 
cannot bc otherwise; hUlnan nature is in all ages 
and all countries the Salne; and its literature, there- 
fore, will ever and everywhere be one and the same 
also. l\1ft,n's work will savour of man; in his ele- 
ments and powers excellent and adlnirable, but 
prone to disorder and excess, to en'or and to sin. 
Such too will be his literature; it will have the 
beauty and the fierceness, the sweetness and the 
rankness, of the naturallnan, and, with all its rich.. 
ness and greatness, 'will necessarily offend the 
senses of those, who, in the Apo
tle's words, are 
really" exerciscd to discern between good and 
evil". "It is said of the holy SturIne", says an 
Oxford writcr, " that, in passing a horde of un- 
converted Germans, as they ,vere bathing and 
gambolling in the strcam, he was so ovcrpowered 
by thc intolerable scent, which arose frolll them, 
that he nearly fainted a,vay". National Litera.. 
ture is, in a parallel ,yay, the untutorcd move- 
ments of the reason, imagination, passions, and 
affections of thc natural lnan, the íeapings and 
the friskings, the plungings and the snortings, the 
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sportings and the buffoonings, the clumsJ;- play 
and the aimless toil, of the noble, lawless savage 
of God's intellectual creation. 
It is well that we should clearly apprehend a 
truth so simple and elementary as this, and not 
expect from the nature of Inan, or the literature 
of the world, what they never held out to us. 
Certainly, I did not know that the world was to 
be regarded as favourable to Christian faith or 
practice, or that it would be breaking any en- 
gagement with us, if it took a line divergent from 
our own. I have never fancied that we should 
have reasonable ground for surprise or complaint, 
though man's intellect puris naturalibus did prefer, 
of the two, liberty to truth, or though his heart 
cherished a leaning towards licence of thought 
and speech in comparison with restraint. 
2. If we do but resign ourselves to facts, we shall 
soon be led on to the second reflection which I 
have prolnised-viz., that, not only are things not 
better abroad, but they might be worse at home. 
We have, it is true, a Protestant literature; but 
then it is neither atheistical nor ilnmoral; and, in 
the case of at least half a dozen of its highest and 
most influential departments, and of the most 
populax of its authors, it comes to us ,vith very 
7 
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considerable alleviations. For instance, there 
surely is a call on us for thankfulness, that the 
most illustrious amongst English writers has so 
little of a Protestant about hun, that Catholics 
have been able, without extravaganee, to claim 
him as their own, and that enelnÎes to our creed 
have allowed that he is only not a Catholic, 
because, and as far as, his times forbade it. It is 
an additional satisfaction to be able to boast j that 
he offends in neither of those two respects, which 
reflect so seriously upon the reputation of great 
authors abroad. 'Vhatever passages may be 
gleaned fronl his ùralnas disrespectful to ecclesi- 
astical authority, still these are but passages; on 
the other hand, thcre is in Shakespeare neither 
contempt of religion nor scepticism, and he up- 
holds the broad laws of moral and divine truth 
with the consistency and severity of an Æschylus, 
Sophocles, or Pindar. There is no mistaking in 
his works on which side lies the right; Satan is 
not made a hero, nor Cain a victim, but pride is 
pride, and vice is vice, and, whatever indulgence 
he may allow himself in light thoughts or un- 
seemly words, yet his admiration is reserved for 
sanctity and truth. From the second chief fault 
of Literature, as indeed my last words imply, he 
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is not so free; but, often as he may offend against 
.. modesty, he is clear of a worse charge, sensuality, 
and hardly a passage can be instanced in all that 
he has written to seduce the ilnagination or to 
excite the passions. 
A rival to Shakespeare, if not in genius, at 
least in copiousness and variety, is found in Pope; 
and he was actually a Catholic, though personally 
an unsatisfactory one. His freedom indeed from 
Protestantism is poorly balanced in one of his 
poems by a false theory of philosophy; 1>ut, taking 
his works as a whole, we may surely acquit them 
of being dangerous to the reader, Vi hether on the 
scorc of morals or of faith. 
Again, the special title of moralist in English 
Literature is accorded by the public voice to 
J ohn60n, whose bias to,vards Catholicity is well 
known. 
If we were to ask for a report of our philoso- 
phers, the investigation would not be so agree- 
able; for ,ve have three of evil, and one of unsa- 
tisfactory repute. Locke is scarcely an honour to 
us in the standard of truth, grave and manly as he 
is; and IIobbes, Hume, and Bentham, in spite of 
their abilities, are snnply a disg
ace. Yet, even 
in this departlnent, Y\"e find some cOllII>cnsation in 
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the names of Clarke, Berkeley, Butler, and Reid, 
and in a name more famous than them all. Bacon 
was too intellectually great to hate or to contemn 
the Catholic faith; and he deserves by his writings 
to be called the most orthodox of Protestant philo- 
sophers. 



. 4. 


The past cannot be undone. That our English 
Classical Literature is not Catholic is a plain fact, 
which we cannot deny, to which we must recon- 
cile ourselves, as best we may, and which, as I 
have shown above, has after all its compensa- 
tions. When then I speak of the desirableness 
of forming a Catholic Literature, I aIl1 contem- 
plating no such vain enterprise as that of re- 
versing history; no, nor of redeeming the past 
by the future. I have no dream of Catholic 
Classics as still reserved for the English language. 
In truth, classical authors not only are national, 
but belong to a particular age of a nation's life; 
and I should not wonder, if, as regards ourscl ves, 
that age is passing away. Moreover, they perform 
a particular office towards its language, which is 
not likely to be called for beyond a definite time. 
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And further, though analogies or parallels cannot 
be taken to decide a question such as this, such 
is the fact, that the series of our classical ,vriters 
has already extended through a longer period 
than was granted to the Classical Literature either 
of Greece or of Rome; and thus the English lan- 
guage also may have a long course of literature 
still to come through many centuries, without 
that Literature being classical. 
Latin, for instance, was a living language for 
many hundred years after the date of the writers 
who brought it to its perfection; and then it con- 
tinued for a second long period to be the medium 
of European correspondence. Greek ,vas a living 
language to a date not very far short of that of the 
taking of Constantinople, ten centuries after the 
date of St. Basil, and seventeen hundred years after 
the period commonly called classIcal. And thus, 
as the year has its spring and summer, so even for 
those celebrated languages there was but a season 
of splendour, and, cOlnpared \vith the whole course 
of their duration, but a brief season. Since then 
English has had its great writers for a tenn of 
about three hundred years,-as long, that is, as the 
period from Sappho to Demosthenes, or from 
Pisistratus to .Arcesilas, or from Æschylus and 
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Pindar to Carneades, or from Ennius to Pliny,- 
we should have no right to be disappointed, if 
the classical pmiod be close upon its terIID- 
nation. 
By the Classics of a national I.literature I mean 
those authors, who have the foremost place in 
excmplifying the powers and conducting the de- 
velopment of its language. The language of a 
nation is at first rude and clumsy; a:c.d it de- 
mands a succession of skilful artlsts to 111ake it 
malleable and ductile, and to work it up to its 
proper perfection. I t improves by u
e, but it is 
not everyone ,vho can use it while as yet it is uiI- 
formed. To do this is an eß:òrt of ge::1ius; 
nd so 
men of a peculiar talent arise, one after another, 
according to the circun
stances of the times, and 
effect it. One gives it flexibility, that is, shows 
how it cr.,u be used ,,,.-jthout effort to express ade- 
quately a variety of thoughts and feelings in their 
nicety or intricacy; another makes it perspicu- 
ous or forcible; a third adds to its vocabulary; 
and a fourth gives it grace and hannony. The 
style of each of such eminent In asters becomes 
henceforth in SOllie sort a property of the lan- 
guage itself; words, phrases, collocations, and 
structure, which hitherto did not exist, gradu- 
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ally passing into the conversation and the compo- 
sition of the educated classes. 
Now I will attempt to show how this process of 
improvement is effected, and what is its limit. I 
conceive then that these gifted writers act upon 
the spoken and written language by means of 
the particular schools, which form about them 
respectively. Their style, using the ,vord in a 
large sense, forcibly arrests the reader, and draws 
him on to imitate it, by virtue of what is excel- 
lent in it, in spite of such defects as, in conlnlon 
with all human ,vorks, it lnay contain. I sup- 
pose all of us will recognize this fascination. For 
myself, ,vhen I was fourteen or fifteen, I imÌ- 
tated Addison; when I was seventeen, I wrote in 
the style of Jolmson; about the same time I fell 
in with the twelfth volume of Gibbon, and my ears 
rang ,vith the cadence of his sentences, and I 
dreamed of it for a night or two. Then I began 
to nlake an analysis of Thucydic1es in Gibbon's 
style. In like manner, nlost Oxford undergra- 
duates, forty years ago, when they would write 
poetry, adopted the Darwinian, or Plcasures-of- 
lIope versification, ,vhich had been made popular 
by lIebeI' anc1l\lilnlan. The literary schools, in- 
deed, which I am speaking of, as resulting from the 
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attractions of some original, or at least novel artist, 
consist for the most paIt of mannerists, none of 
whom rise much above mediocrity; but they are not 
the less serviceable as channels, by means of which 
the achievements of genius may be incorporated 
into the language itself, or become the common 
property of the nation. Henceforth, the most 
ordinary composer, the very student in the lec- 
ture-room, is able to ,vrite with a precision, a 
grace, or a copiousness, as the case lnay be, un- 
known before the date of the authors whom he 
imitates, and he wonders at, if he does not rather 
pride himself on, his 


novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


If there is anyone who illustrates this remark, 
it is Gibbon; I seeln to trace his vigorous conden- 
sation and peculiar rhythm at every turn, in the 
literature of the present day. Pope, again, is said 
to have tuned our versification. Since his time, 
anyone, who has an ear and turn for poetry, can 
with little pains throw off a copy of vcrses equal 
or superior to the poet's own, and with far lcss 
of study and patient correction than would have 
been demanded of the poet hilnself for their pro- 
duction. Compare the chorusses of the Samson 
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Agonistes with any stanza taken at random in 
Thalaba: how much had the language gained in 
the interval between them! "\Vithout denying 
the high merits of Southey's beautiful romance, 
we surely shall not be wrong in saying, that in its 
unembarrassed eloquent flow, it is the language 
of the nineteenth centmy that speaks, as much as 
the author himself. 
I will give an instance of what I mean: let us 
take the beginning of the first chorus in the 
Samson :- 


Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men; 
Unless there be who think not God at all; 
If any be, they walk obscure, 
For of such doctrine never was there school, 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 
But men there be, who doubt His ways not just, 
As to His own edicts found contradicting, 
Then give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardless of His glory's diminution; 
Till, by their own perplexities involved, 
They ravel more, still less resolved, 
But never find self-satisfying solution. 


And now take the opening stanza of Thalaba :- 
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How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven. 
In full-orb'd glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the rounll ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 


Does not Southey show to advantage here? 
yet the voice of the world proclaims J\filton pre- 
ëminently a poet; and no one can affect a doubt 
of the delicacy and exactness of his ear. Yet, 
much as he did for the language in verse and 
in prose, he left 111uch for other artists to do 
after him, which they have successfully accom- 
\ plished. 'Ve sce the frlút of the literary labours 
of Pope, Tholnpson, Gray, Goldslnith, and other 
poets of thc eighteenth century, in the musical 
eloquence of Southey. 
So lnuch for the process; now for its termina- 
tion. I think it is brought about in some such 
way as the follo,ving:- 
The influence of a great classic upon the nation 
he represents is twofold; on the one hand he ad- 
vances his native language towards its perfection; 
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but on the other hand he discourages in some 
measure any advance 1)eyond his O'Vll. Thus, in 
the parallel case of science, it is commonly said 
on the continent, that the very marvellousness of 
Newton's powers was the bane of English mathe- 
matics: inasmuch as those who succeeded him 
were content with his discoveries, bigotted to his 
methods of investigation, and averse to those new 
instnlments which have carried on the French to 
such brilliant and successful results. In Literature 
also, there is something oppressive in the autho- 
rity of a great ,vriter, and something of tyranny 
in the use to vlhich his admirers put his name. 
The school wllich he forms would fain monopo- 
lize the l&nguage, dra,vs up canons of criticism 
from his writings, and is intolerant of innovation. 
Those who come under its influence are dissuaded 
or deten'ed from striking out a path of their own. 
Thus Virgil's transcendent excellence fixed the 
character of the hexameter in subsequent poetry, 
and took away the chances, if not of improvement, 
at least of variety. Even Juvenal has much of 
Virgil in the structure of his versc. I have known 
those who prefer the rhytllln of Catullus. 
IIowever, so SUll1mary a result is not of com- 
mon occurrencc. The splcndour of an author may 
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excite a generous emulation, or the tyrannous 
formalism of his followers are-action; and thus 
other authors and other schools arise. 'Ve read 
of Thucydides, on hearing Herodotus read his his- 
tory at Olympia, being incited to attempt a simi- 
lar work, though of an entirely different and of an 
original structure. Gibbon, in like manner, wri- 
ting of Hume and Robertson, says: "The perfect 
cOlnposition, the nervous language, the well- 
turned periods of Dr. Robertson, inflamed me to 
the ambitious hope that I might one day tread in 
his footsteps; the calm philosophy, the careless 
inimitable beauties of his friend and rival, often 
forced me to close the volume with a mixed sen- 
sation of delight and despair".* 
As to rc-actions, I suppose there has been some- 
thing of the kind against the suprcmacy of Pope, 
since the time that his successors, Campbell espe- 
cially, have developed his peculiarities and even 
defects into extravagance. Crabbe, for instance, 
turned back to a versification having much more of 
Dryden in it; and Byron, in spite of his high opi- 
nion of Pope, threw into his lines the rhythm 
of blank verse. Still, on the whole, the influence 


* :rvrisc. Works, p. 55. 
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of a Classic acts in the way of discouraging any- 
thing new, rather than in that of exciting rivalry 
or provoking re-action. 
And another consideration is to be taken ipto 
account. 'V11en a language has been cultivated 
in any particular department of thought, and so 
far as it has been generally perfected, an existing 
want has been supplied, and there is no need for 
further workmen. In its earlier times, while it is 
yet unformed, to write in it at all is almost a work 
of genius. I t is like crossing a country, before 
roads are made communicating between place and 
place. The authors of that age deserve to be 
Classics, both because of what they do and because 
they can do it. It requires the courage or the 
force of great talent to compose in the language at 
all; and the composition, when effected, makes a 
permanent impression on it. In those early times, 
too, the licence of speech unfettered by precedents, 
the novelty ot:
the work, the state of society, and 
the absence of criticism, enable an author to write 
with spirit and freshness. But, as centuries pass 
on, this stimulus is taken away; the language by 
this tilne has become manageable for its various 
purposes, and is ready at command. Ideas have 
found their corresponding expressions; and one 
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word ,vill often convey what once required half a 
dozen. Roots have been expanded, derivations 
multiplied, tenus invented or adopted. A variety 
of phrases has been provided, which form a sort 
of compound words. Separate professions, pur- 
suits, and provinces of literature have gained their 
conventional language. 1.'here is an historical, 
political, social, commercial style. 1.'he ear of 
the nation has become accustomed to useful ex- 
pressions or combinations of words which other- 
wise would sound harsh. Strange metaphors have 
been naturalized in the ordinary prose, yet can- 
not be taken as precedents for 
 similar liberty. 
Criticism has become an art, and exercises a con- 
tinual and bigotted watch over the free genius of 
new writers. It is difficult for theln to be origi- 
nal in the use of their mother tongue, without be- 
ing singular. 
1.'hus the language has become in a great mea- 
sure stereotype; as in the case of the human 
frame, it has expanded to the loss of its elasticity, 
and can expand no Inorc. 1.'hcn the general style 
of educated men, fonned by the acclunulated iln- 
provelnent of centuries, is far superior perhaps in 
perfectness, to that of anyone of those national 
Classics, ,vho have taugh
 their countrymen to 
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write more clearly, or more elegantly, or more 
forcibly than thenlselves. Anc1literary men sub- 
mit themselves to what they find so well pro- 
,rided for theln; or, if impatient of convention- 
alities, and resolved to shake off a yoke which 
tmnes them down to the loss of individuality, they 
adopt no half measures, but indulge in novelties 
which offend against the genius of the language, 
and the true canons of taste. Political causes nlay 
coöperate in a revolt of this kind; and, as a na- 
tion declines in patriotisln, so does its language 
in purity. It seems to me, as if the sententious, 
epigrammatic style of writing, which set in with 
Scneca, and is seen at least as latc as in the writ- 
ings of St. Ambrose, is an attempt to escape from 
the simplicity of Cresar and the lnajestic elocution 
of Ciccro; while Tertullian, with more of genius 
than gooc1 sense, relieves himself in the harsh ori- 
ginality of his provincial Latin. 
There is another impec1illlent, as tilne goes on, 
to the rise of fresh classics in any nation; and that 
is the effect which foreigners, or foreign literature, 
will exert upon it. It may happen, that a lan- 
guage, like Greek, is adopted and used fami. 
liarly by educated men in other cOlmtries; or 
again, that educated men, to whom it is native, 
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may abandon it for some other language, as the 
Romans of the second and third centuries wrote 
in Greek instead of Latin. The consequence will 
be, that the language in question will tend to lose 
its nationality-that is, its distinctive character; 
it will cease to be idiolnatic in the sense in which 
it once was so; and whatever grace or propriety 
it may retain, it will be cOlnparatively tame and 
spirìtless; or, on the other hand, it will be cor- 
rupted by the adlnixture of foreign eleIncnts. 
Such, as I consider, being the fortunes of Class i- 
cal Literature, considercd generally, I should never 
be surprised to find that, as regards this hemi- 
sphere, for I can prophesy nothing of America, we 
have well nigh seen the end of English Classics. 
Certainly, it is in no expectation of Catholics con- 
tinuing the series here, that I speak of the duty and 
De
essity of their cultivating English literature. 
When I speak of the formation of a Catholic school 
of writers, I have respect principally to the matter 
of what is \VTitten, and to composition only so far 
forth as style is necessary to convey and to recom- 
mend the matter. I mean a literature which resem- 
bles the literature of the day. This is not a day 
for great writers, but for good ,vriting, and a great 
deal of it. There never was a tune when men 
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wrote so much and so ,yell, and that, ,vithout 
being of any great account themselves. vVhile our 
literature in this day, especially the periodical, is 
rich and various, its language is elaborated to a 
perfection far beyond that of our Classics, by the 
jealous rivalry, the incessant practice, the mutual 
influence, of its many writers. In point of mere 
. style, I suppose, an article in the TÙnes news- 
paper, or Edinburgh Review, is superior to a 
preface of Dryden's, or a Spectator, or a pamphlet 
of Swift's, or one of South's sermons. 
Our writers write so well, that there is little to 
choose between them. What they lack is that 
individuality, that earnestness, most personal yet 
most unconscious of self, ,vhich is the greatest 
chann of an author. The very form of the COIn- 
"' 
positions of the day suggests to us their great want. 
They are anonymous. So was it not Ïn the lite- 
rature of those nations which we consider the spe- 
cial standard of classical writing; so is it not with 
our own Classics. The Epic was sung by the voice 
of the living, present poet. The drama, in its 
very idea, is poetry in persons. . I-listorians begin, 
H Herodotus, of Halicarnassus, publishes his 
researches"; or, "Thucydides, the Athenian, 
has composed an account of the war". Pindar is 
8 
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all through his odes a speakcr. Plato, Xeno... 
phon, and Cicero, thro,v their philosophical disser.. 
tations into the fonn of a dialogue. Orators and 
preachcrs are by thcir very profession known per.. 
sons, and the personal is laid do,vn by the Philo- 
sopher of antiquity as the source of their greatest 
persuasiveness. Virgil and Horace are ever bring- 
ing into their poetry their o,vn characters and 
tastes. Dante's poems furnish a series of events 
for the chronology of his tilnes. 1\1ilton is fre- 
quent in allusions to his O'Vll history and cir- 
CUlnstances. Even ,vhen Addison 'writes anony- 
mously, he writes under a professed character, and 
that in a great nleasurc his o,yn; he ,vrites in the 
first person. The" I" of the Spectator, and the 
" we" of the modern Review or Newspaper, are the 
respective sYlnbols of the hvo ages in our literature. 
Catholics Inust do as their neighbours; they must 
be content to serve their generation, to promote 
the interests of religion, to recommend truth, and 
to edify their brethren to-day, though their names 
are to have little weight, and their works are not 
to last much beyond themselves. 


And now having shown what it is that a Ca- 
tholic University does not think of doing, what it 
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need not do, and what it 'cannot do, I might go 
on to trace out in detail what it is that it really 
might and will encourage and create. But, as 
such an investigation would neither be difficult 
to follo\v up, nor easy to bring to a conclusion, I 
prefer to leave the subject at the prelinlÌnary point 
to which I have brought it. 



IV. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 


IT has often been observed that, ,vhcn the eyes 
of the infant first open upon the world, the re- 
flected rays of light ,vhìch strike them from the 
myriad of surrounding objects, present to him 
no image, but a medley of colours and shadows. 
They do not form into a ,vhole; they do not rise 
into foregrounds and melt into distances; they do 
not divide into groups; they do not coalesce into 
unities; they do not combine into persons; but 
each particular hue and tint stands by itself, 
wedged in amid a thousand others upon the vast 
and flat luosaic, haying no intelligence, and con- 
veying no story, any more than the wrong side of 
some rich tapestry. The little babe stretches out 
hiß arms and fingers, as if to grasp or to fathom 
the many-coloured vision; and thus he gradually 
learns the connexion of p
lTt with part, separates 
wha.t moves from what is stationary, watches the 
coming and going of figures, n1asters the idea of 
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shape and of perspective, calls in the information 
conveyed through the other senses to assist him in 
his 11lental process, and thus gradually converts 
a calidoscope into a picture. The first view ,vas 
the more splendid, the second the more real; the 
former more poetical, the latter more philoso- 
phical. Alas! what are ,ve doing all through 
life, both as a necessity and as a duty, but unlearn- 
ing the world's poetry, and attaining to its pros
! 
This is our education, as boys and as men, in the 
action of life, and in the closet or library; in our 
affections, in our ailns, in our hopes, and in our 
memories. And in like manner it is the educa- 
tion of our intellect; I say, that one main portion 
of intellectual education, of the labours of both 
school and tmiversity, is to rcmove the original 
dÎ1nness of the mind's cye; to strengthen and per- 
fect its vision; to cnable it to look out into th
 
world right for\vard, steadily, and truly; to give 
the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable 
it to use words aright, to understand what it says, 
to conceive justly what it thinks about, to ab- 
stract, compare, analyse, divide, define, and ré""
 
son, truly. There is a particular science which 
takes these matters in hand, and it is called logic; 
but it is not by logic, certainly not by logic alone, 
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that the faculty I speak of 
s acquired. The 
infant does not learn to spell and read the hues 
upon his retina by any scientific rule; nor does 
tJle student learn accuracy of thought by any 
manual or treatise. The instruction given him, 
of whatever kind, if it be really instruction, is 
mainly, or at least preën1inently, this,-a discip- 
line in accuracy of mind. 
Boys are always more or less inaccurate, and 
too many, or rather the majority, rcmain boys all 
their lives. When, for instance, I hear speakers 
at public lneetings, declailning about "large and 
enlightened views", or about "freedolll of con- 
science", or about "the gospel", or any other po- 
pular subject of the day, I aIn far froln denying 
that some alnong them kno,v what they are talk- 
ing about; but it ,vonld be Eatisfactory, in a par- 
ticular case, to be sure of the fact; for it seems to 
me that those household words lnay stand in a 
man's mind for a something or other, very glo- 
rious indeed, but very misty, pretty much like the 
idca of" civilization" which floats before the men- 
tal vision of a Turk,-that is, if, ,vhen he inter- 
TIlpts his slnoking to uttcr the word, he condc- 
scends to l'eß.cct whether it has any meaning at 
all. Again, a critic in a periodical dashes off) 
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perhaps, his praises of a new ,vork, as "talented, 
original, replete with intensc intercst, irresistible 
in argunlcnt, and, in the best sense of the word, 
a vcry rcadable book" j-can we rcally believc that 
he cares to attach any definite scnse to the words 
of which he is so lavish? nay, that if he really had 
a habit of attaching sense to them, he could ever 
bring hill1sclf to so prodigal and ,vholcsalc an 
expcnditure of thcm ? To a short-sighted pcrson, 
colours run together and intennix, outlines disap- 
pear, blues and reds and yello,vs become russets 
or bro,vl1s, the lmnps or candles of an ilhunillation 
spread into an unlneaning glare, or dissolve into a 
ulilky ,yay. He takes up an cye-glass, and the 
]ni
t clears up; every ilnage stands out distinct, 
and the rays of light fall back upon their centres. 
It is this haziness of intellectual vision ,vhich is 
the malady of all classes of mcn by nature, of 
those who read and ,vrite and cOlnposc, quite- as 
well as of those ,vho cannot,-of all ,vho have 
not had a really good education. Those ,vho can 
ncithcr read nor ,vrite, lnay, nevertheless, be in 
the nnmber of those ,vho hayc remedicd and re- 
lllovec1 it; those who can, are too oftcn still under 
its power. It is an acquisition quite separate frolll 
Pl
ellancous infornlation, or knowlc(lge of books. 
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'fhis is a large su bj ect, 'v hich might be pursued 
at great length, and of which here I shall but 
attempt one or t\VO illustrations. 



. 1. 


GRAl\IJIAR. 


One of the subjects especially interesting to all 
persons who, froln any point of view, as officials or 
as students, are regarding a University course, is, 
that of the Entrance Exalnination. N O\V, a prin- 
cipal subject introduced into this examination ,vill 
be "the elements of Latin and Greek Grammar". 
" Grammar" in the middle ages ,vas often used as 
almost synonymous with" literature", and a Gram- 
Inarian was a " Professor literaruln". This is the 
sense of the \vord in \vhich a youth of an inaccu- 
rate mind delights. He rejoices to profess all the 
classics, and to learn none of theln. On the other 
hand, by "Gramlnar" is no\v Inore comlnonly 
meant, as J ohnsol1 defines it, "the art of using 
wo'pds properly", and it "colnpriscs four parts- 
Orthography, Etynlology, Syntax, and Prosody". 
Gramlnar, in this sense, is the scientific analysis of 
language, and to be conversant with it, as regarùs 
a particular language, is to be able to understand 
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\ 
the meaning and force of that language ,vhen 
thro'wn into sentences and paragraphs. 
ThuS'the word is uscd ,vhen the" elements of 
Latin and Greek Grammar" are spoken of as snb- 
j ects of the Entrance Exalnination; not, that is, 
the elements of Latin and Greek literature, as if 
a youth 'vere intended to have a SITIatterÏng of 
the classical writers in general, and were to be 
able to give an opinion about the eloquence of 
Demosthcnes and Cicero, the value of Livy, or 
the existence of Honler; or need have read half 
a dozen Greek and Latin authors, and portions 
of a dozcn otheTs :-though of course it would be 
much to his credit if he had done so; only, such 
proficiency is not to be expected, and cannot be re- 
quired, of him :-but we spcak of exalnination in 
his knowled
e of the strncture and characte'ristics 
of the Latin and Greck languages, or in his sclwl{l1'- 
ship. vVe mean, examination in order to ascertain 
whether he kno,vs EtYlnology and Syntax, the 
two principal dcpartlnents of the science of lan- 
guage,-,vhether he understands ho,v the separate 
portions of a scntence hang together, ho,v they 
form a ,vhole, ho,v each has its own place in the 
government of it, what are the peculiarities of con- 
struction or the idiomatic expressions ín it proper 
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to the language in which it is written, what is the 
precise meaning of its ternls, and what the history 
of their formation. All tllls will be best arrived at 
by trying how far he can Ira.me a possible, or ana- 
lyse a given sentence. To translate an English 
sentence into Latin, is to frame a sentence, and 
is the best test whether or not a student knows 
the difference of Latin froln English construc- 
tion; to construe and parse is to analyse a sen- 
tence, and is an evídence of the easier attainlnent 
of kno,ving what Latin construction is in itsel-f. 
And this is the sense of the word "grammar", 
,vhich our inaccurate student detests, and this is 
the sense of the word which every sensible tutor 
willlnaintain. His maxim is, "a little, but ,vell" ; 
that is, really know what you say you know: 
kno,v ,vhat you kno,v and 'v hat you do not know; 
get one thing ,vell, before you go on to a second; 
try to ascertain ,vhat your ,vords mean; ,vhen 
you read a sentence, picture it before your mind 
as a whole, take in the truth or information con- 
taincd in it, express it in your own ,vords, and, 
if it bc ilnportant, commit it to the faithful me- 
mory. Again, COlnpare one idea ,vith another; 
adjust truths and facts; form thclll into one 
whole, or notice the obstaclcs ,vhich occur in do- 
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ing so. This is the way to make progress; this 
is the ,yay to arrive at results; not to swallow 
kno,vledge, but (according to the figure some- 
times used) to masticate and digest it. 
To illustrate what I lnean, I proceed to take an 
instance. I will draw the sketch of a candidate 
for entrance, deficient to a great extent. I shall 
put hilll belo,v par, and not such as it is likely 
that a respectable school ,vould turn out, with, 
vie, v of clearly bringmg before the reader, by 
the contrast, \vhat a student ought not to be, or 
,vhat is nleant by inaCCll'racy. And, in order to 
simplify the case to the utlnost, I shall take, as he 
will perceive as I proceed, one single w01"d as a 
sort of text, and sho,v how that one .word, even 
by itself, affords matter for a sufficicnt examina- 
tion of a youth in gralllmar, history, and geogra- 
phy. I set off thus:- 
Tutor. 1\11'. Bro\vn, I believe? sit do,vll. Can- 
dielate. Y cs. 
T. What arc the Latin and Greek books you 
propose to be examined in? C. HOlller, Lucian, 
Demosthenes, Xenophon, Virgil, IIorace, Statius, 
Juvcnal, Cicero, Analecta, and l\Iatthiæ. 
T. No; I mean ,vhat are the books I am to 
cxmnine you in? C. is silent. 
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T. The two books, one Latin, and one Greek: 
don't flurry yourself. C. Oh,.. .Xenophon and 
Virgil. 
T. Xenophon and Virgil. Very well; 'v hat 
part of Xenophon ? C. is silent. 
T. What work of Xenophon? C. Xenophon. 
T. Xenophon ,vrote many works. Do you 
know the nan1es of any of them? C. I...Xeno- 
phon.. .Xenophon. ' 
T. Is it the Anaúasis you take up? C. (with 
su:rprise) 0 yes; the Anabasis. 
T. Well, Xenophon's Anabasis; no"\Y what 
is the meaning of the word anabasis? C. is si- 
lent. 
T. Yon know very well; take your time, and 
don't be alarmed. Anabasis means...... C. An 
ascent. 
T. Very right; it means an ascent. Now how 
comes it to mean an ascent? 'Vhat is it derived 
frolll? C. It COlnes from......(a pause). Ana- 
basis.. .it is the nOlllinative. 
T. Quite right: but what part of speech is it? 
C. A noun,-a noun substantive. 
T. Very ,veIl; a noun substantive; now 'v hat 
is the verb that anabasis is den ved from? C. is 
silent. 
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T. Fl'onl the verb àvaßalvw, isn't it? fron1 
à lJUßal vw. C. Yes. 
T. Just so. No,v, what does àvaßa{vw mean? 
C. To go up, to ascend. 
T. Very ,ycll; and ,vhich part of the word 
nleans to 90, and ,vhich part 'lip? C. àva is 'Up, 
and ßalvw is go. 
T. Bul vw to go, yes; now ßá(1L!;? "\Vhat does 
ßá(JL!; 111ean? C. A going. 
T. Thatisright; and àvá-ßa(TL!;? C. A going up. 
T. N ow what is a going down? C. is silent. 
T. 'Vhat is down? ...Kará...don't you recol- 
lect? Kará. C. Kará. 
T. Well, then, what is a going down? Cat... 
cat... C. Cat... 
T. Cata... C. Cata... 
T. Catabasis. C. 0, of course, catabasis. 
T. No"\v tcll me what is the future of ßa{vw? 
C. (thin/t;s) Bavw. 
T. No, no; think again; you know better 
than that. C. (objects) <<l>alvw, cþavw? 
T. That is vcry trnc; but ßalvw is, you kno"\v, 
an irregular verb. C. 0, I recollcct, ß1,lTw. 
T. \Vell, that is much bctter; but you are 
not quite right yet; ßÍ1(Jop.aL. C. 0, of co
rsc, 
ßÍ1C10p.ut. 
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T. Bl,croflul. Now do you mean to say that 
ßf,(10flUt conws from ßu{ vw ? C. is silent. 
T. For instance: cþuvw C01nes froln cþa{vw, viz., 
by dropping the L and changing the accent; does 
ßl]crOfluL in any similar way come from ßuívw? 
C. It is an irregular verb. 
T. \Vhat do you mean by an irregular verb? 
does it fonn tenses any ho,v and by caprice ? 
C. It does not go according to the paradigm. 
T. Yes, but how do you account for this? 
C. is silent. 
1"'. Are its tenses fonned froln several roots? 
C. is silent. T. is silent; then he changes tlte 
subject. 
T. Well, no,v you say ...1 nabasis meant an as- 
cent.. tV/tO ascended? C. The Greeks, Xeno- 
phon. 
T. V cry ,vell: Xenophon and the Greeks; 
"the Greeks ascended. To what did they ascend? 
C Against the Persian king: theyascendeù to 
fight the Persian king. 
1. That is right.. .an ascent; but I thought 
we called it a descent, when a foreign. anny car- 
ried war into a country? C. is silent. 
T. Don't we talk of a descent of barbarians? 
c. Yes. 
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T. Why then are the Greeks said to' go 'up? 
C. They went up to fight the Persian king. 
T. Yes; but \vhy 'llp...why not down? C. 
They came do\vn after\varc1s, when they retreated 
back to Greece. 
T. Perfectly right; they did...but could you 
give no reason \vhy they are said to go up to 
Persia, not down i C. They ,vent up to Persia. 
T. vVhy do you not say they ,vent down? C. 
pa 1 1ses, tlien,... They ,vent down to Persia. 
A ßilence. 
T. TVlty do you not say down? C. I do...down. 
T. You have got confused; you know very well. 
C. I undcrstood you to ask why I did not say 
" they ,vent down". 
A silence on both sides. 
1"'. Have you come up to Dublin or down? C. 
I came up. 
T. vVhy do you call it cOIning up? C. thinks, 
then s'Jniles, tlwn. .. We aZways cull it con1ing .up 
to Dublin. 
T. 'V ell, but you always have a -reason for 
what you do... what is your reason no\v? C. is 
silent. 
T. Come, come, l\fr. Brown, I won't believe 
you don't know; I am sure you have a very good 
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reason for saying you go up to Dublin, not down. 
C. thinks, then...It is the capital. 
T. Very well; now was Persia the capital? 
C. Yes. 
T. Well.. .no. ..not exactly. ..explain yourself; 
was Persia a city? C. A country. 
T. That is right; ,veIl, bnt did yon ever hear 
of Susa? now, ,vhy did they speak of going U1J 
to Persia? C. is silent. 
T. Because it was the seat of government; that 
was one reason. Persia was the seat of govern- 
Inent; they went up because it was the seat 
of governlnent. C. Because it was the seat of 
government. 
T. Now where did they go up from? C. From 
Greece. 
T. But where did this army assemble? whence 
did it set out? C. is silent. 
T. It is lnentioned in the first book; where 
did the troops fpendezvo
ls CJ C. is silent. 
T. Open your book; now turn to Book i.) 
chapter 2; no\v tell me. C. Oh, at Sardis. 
T. V cry right: at Sardis; no\v where was Sar- 
rus? C. In Asia 1\1inor?.. .no.. .it's 
n island... 
a pause, then... Sardinia. 
T. In Asia 1\linor; the army set out from Asia 
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l\Iinor, and wcnt on towards Persia; and there- 
fore it is said to go up-because... C. is silent. 
T. Because...Persia... C. Because Persia... 
T. Of course; because Persia held a sove- 
reignty over Asia Minor. C. Yes. 
T. Now do you know how and where Persia 
CaIne to conquer and gain possession of Asia l\Ii- 
nor? C. is silent. 
T. "\Vas Persia in possession of many countries? 
C. is silent. 
T. "\Vas Persia at the head of an empire? C. is 
silent. 
T. 'Vho was Xerxes? C. 0 Xerxes...yes... 
Xerxes; he invaded Greece; he flogged the sea. 
T. Right; he flogged the sea: what sea? C. is 
$ilent. 
T. Have you read any history of Persia?... 
what history? C. Grote, and lVlitford. 
T. Well, now, l\1r. Bro,vn, you can name some 
other reason why the Greeks spoke of going up 
to Persia? Do we talk of going up or down from 
the sea-coast? C. Up. 
T. That is right; well, going from Asia Minor, 
would you go from the sea, or towards it? C. 
:From. 
T. 'Vhat countries would you pass, going from 
9 
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the coast of Asia l\linor to Pl'r
ia? ..lncution any 
of thcln. C. is silent. 
T. 'Vhat do you lllcan by ..l\..sia Jfino1' r . .. ,y h y 
callcd l\1inor?. .how docs it lie? C. is silent. 


Etc., etc. 


I have drawn out this specimen at the risk of 
wearying the reader; but I have wished to bring 
out clearly what it really was which an Entrancc 
Examination should aim at and require in its stu- 
dents. Tllis young man had read the Anabasis, 
and had some gencral idea what the ,vord meant; 
but he had no accurate knowlcdge how the word 
came to have its llleaning, or of thc history and 
geography implicd in it. This bcing the case, it 
was useless, or rather hurtful, for a boy like him to 
amuse himself with running through Grote's many 
volumes, or to cast his eye over l\latthiæ's minute 
criticisms. Indeed, this seems to have been l\lr. 
Brown's stumbling-block; he began by saying 
that he had read Demosthenes, Virgil, Juvenal, 
and I do not know how many othcr authors. N 0- 
thing is morc common in an age like this, whcn 
books abound, than to fancy that the gratification 
of a love of rcading is real study. Of course 
there are youths, who shl'ink even from story 
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books, and cannot be coaxed into getting through 
a tale of rOlnance. Such 1\lr. Brown was not; 
but there are others, and I suppose he was in their 
number, who certainly have a taste for reading, 
but in wholn it is little more than the result of 
Dlental réstlessness and cm'Ìosity. Such n1Ìnds 
cannot fix their gaze on one object for t" 0 S0- 
conds together; the v
ry impulse, which leads 
them to read at all, leads them to read on, and 
never to stay or hang oyer anyone idea. The 
pleasurable excitement of reading what is new is 
their motive principle; and the im2gination that 
they are doing sOlnething, and the boyish vanity 
which accompanies it, are their re\yard. Such 
youths often profess to like poetry, or to like his- 
tory or biography; they are fond of lectures on 
ccrtain of the physical sciences; or they may pos- 
sibly have a real and true taste for natural history 
or other cognate subjects ;-and so far they Inay 
be regaTded \vith satisfaction; but on the other 
hand they profess that they do 110t like logic, they 
do not like algebra, they have no taste for Inathe- 
Inatics; which only n1eans that they do not like 
a.pplication, they do not like attenÛon, they shrink 
froln the effort and labour of thinking, and the 
process of true intellectual gYlnnastics. The con- 
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sequence 'will be, that, when they grow up, they 
nlay, if it so happen, be agreeable in conversation, 
they may be well informed in this or that depart- 
mcnt of knowledge, they may be what is called 
literary; but they will have no consistency, steadi- 
ness, or perseverance; they will not be able to 
make a telling speech, or to write a good letter, or 
to fling in debate a smart antagonist, unless so far 
as, now and then, mother-wit supplies a sudden 
capacity, ,vhich .cannot be ordinarily counted on. 
1"'hey cannot state an argument or a question, 
or take a clear survey of a 'whole transaction, 
or give sensible and apropos advice under diffi- 
culties, or do any of those things which inspire 
confidence and gain influence, which raise a man 
in life, and make him useful to his religion or his 
country. 
And no'w, having instanced what I mean by 
the want of accuracy, and stated the results in 
,vhich I think it issues, I proceed to sketch, by 
way of contrast, an exanlillatioll which displays a 
student, ,vho, ,vhatever may be his proficiency, 
at least knows what he is about, and has tried to 
master what he has read. I am far from saying 
that every candidate for admission must come up 
to its standarù:- 
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T. I think you have nan1cd Cicero's Letters 
ad Familiares, :\Ir. Black? Open, if you please, 
at Book xi., Epistle 29, and begin reading. 
C. reads. Cicero Appio salutem. Dubitanti 
mih.i (quod scit Atticus nostcr), de hoc toto con- 
silio profectionis, quod in utnunquc parten1 in 
n1elltcln n1ulta. vcniebant, 111agnunl pondus ac- 
cessit ad tollendml1 dubitationcll1, judicilun ct 
consilium tuum. N all1 ct scrip sisti apcrtc, quid 
tibi videretur; et Atticus ad 111e sermoneln tuum 
pertulit. SelTIper judicavi, in te, et in capiendo 
consilio prudentialn sun1mmn esse, et in dando 
fidelTI; Inaximcque snln cxpcrtus, Ctun, initio 
civilis belli, per litcras te consuluissenl quid Inihi 
faciendu111 esse censerC's ; eluldlullne ad POlllpeillll1, 
an mancndun1 in Italiâ. 
T. V cry well, stop there; now construe. C. 
Cicero Appio salutem... Cicero greets Appius. 
Dubitanti mihì, quod scit Atticus noster, T
 7tile 
J was hesitating, as our friend AttiCllS knoU's- 
T. That is right. C. Dc hoc toto consilio pro- 
fectionis, about tlte 'lJ:/wle plan.. .entiJ'e project... 
de hoc toto consilio profcctioni
.. .on tlle P1'oposal 
altogether of 'Jny jou1'ney...on my proposed jour- 
ney altogether. 
T. Never mind; go on; any of then1 will do. 
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c. Quod in utramquc partem in Inentem multa 
veniebant, inasmuch as 'lnany considerations both 
for and against it came into mY'lnind, magnum 
pondus accessit ad tollcndaln dubitationeln, it 
caJne with g1'eat force to remove 'lny hesitation. 
T. \Vhat do you lllean by " accessit"? C. It 
lneans, it cont'ributed to turn the scale,. acccssit, 
it was an addition to one side. 
T. \Vell, it lllay nlean so, but the words run, 
ad tollendam dubitationcm. C. It was a great... 
it was a powerful help towards removing rny he- 
sitation.. .no. ..this was a powerfulllelp, viz., your 
judgment and advice. 
T. Well, what is the construction of" pondus" 
and" judicium"? C. Your advice came as a great 
weigl
t. 
T. Very well, go on. C. Nam et scripsisti 
aperte quid tibi videretur; for you distinctly wrote 
your opinion. 
T. Now, what is the force of "naln"? C. 
paUBes; then, It refers to "accessit"...it is an ex- 
planation of the fact, that Appius's opinion was 
a hclp. 
T. "Et"; you omitted "et"..." et scripsisti". 
C. It is one of two "ets"; et scripsisti, et 
A tticus. 
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T. 'V ell, but why don't you construe it? C. 
Et scrip
isti, you botlt distinctly... 
T. No; tell me, 'why did you leave it out? had 
you a reason? C. I thought it was only the Latin 
style, to dress the sentence, to make it antithe- 
tical; and ,vas not English. 
T. V cry good, go on. N am et, for you dÙ
- 
tinctl!} stated in 'writing yOU]
 opinion, et Atticns 
ad me sennonem tuum pertnlit, - and Atticus sent 
'Tne w01>d of w!tat you said,.. .of wllat you said to 
hirn in conversation. 
T. Pertulit. C. It lllcans that Appius con.. 
veyed on to Cicero the conversation he had 'with 
Appius. 
T. lV/tO was Atticus? C. is silent. 
T. JT710 was Atticus? C. I diùn't think it 
calne into the examination... 
T. vVell, I didn't say it did: but still you can 
telllne who Atticus was? C. A great friend of 
Cicero's. 
T. Did he take lllnch part in politics? C. 
No. 
T. \Vhat were his opinions? C. 110 was an 
Epicurean. 
T. 'Vhat was an Epicurean? C. is silent, t!ten, 
I
picurcaus lived for themselves. 
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T. You are ans,vering very ,veIl, Sir; proceed. 
C. Semper judicavi, I have ever' considered, in te, 
et in capiendo consilio prudentiam summam esse, 
et in danc10 fidem; that YOUr' wisdO'Jn was of the 
It ig hest order... that YO'll had the greatest 'lvisdom 
. ..that nothing could exceed your' wisdmn in re- 
ceiving advice, nor your honesty in giving it. 
T. "Fidem". C
. It means faithfulness to the 
person asking...maximeque sum expertus, and I 
Ilad a great proof of it...... 
T. Great; why don't you say greatest? "max- 
ime" is superlative. C. The Latins use the super- 
lative, when they only mean the positive. 
T. You mean, when English uses the positive; 
can you give lne an instance of what you mean? 
C. Cicero al,vays speaks of others as amplissimi, 
optimi, c1octissilni, clarissilni. 
T. Do they ever use the comparative for the 
positive? C. thinks, tlwn, Certior. factus sum. . 
T. 'Vell, pcrhaps; however, here, "maxime" 
may mean special, may it not? C. And I had a 
special proof of it, cùm, initio civilis belli, per 
literas te consuluissem, when, on tlte C01nrnence- 
ment of the civil war', I had 'lvr'itten to ask your 
advice, quid Inihi facienduln esse censeres, wh.at 
you thought I ought to do, eundumne ad POlll- 
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peium, an manendum in Italiâ, to go to Pompey, 
0.'1" to re7nain in Italy. 
T. Very well, now stop. Dnbitanti mihi, qnod 
scit Atticus noster. You said as. C. I meant the 
relative as. 
T. Is as a relative? C. As is used in English for 
the relative, as when we say s'Llch as for those wlto. 
T. "\tV ell, but why do you use it herc? "\Vhat 
is the anteccdent to " quod" ? C. The scntence 
Dubitanti lnilù, etc. 
T. Still construe" quod" literally. C. A thing 
which. 
T. 
ere is a thing? C. It is understood. 
T. 'V ell, but put it in. C. 
llud quod. 
T. Is that right? what is the common phrase? 
C. is silent. 
T. Did you ever see "illud quod" in that posi- 
tion? is it the phrase? C. is silent. 
T. It is commonly "id quod", isn't it? id 
quod. C. Oh, I recollcct, id quod. 
1 1 . 'V ell, which is morc COlnmon, "quod", or 
" id quod", ,vhen the sentence is the antccedent? 
C. I think " id quod". 
T. At least it is far more distinct; yes, I think 
it is Inore common. What could you put instead 
of it? C. Quod quidem. 
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T. Now, dubitanti Inihi; what is "mihi" go- 
verned by? C. Accessit. 
T. No; hardly. C. is silent. 
T. Does" accessit" govern the dative? C. I 
thought it did. 
T. 'V ell, it lllay; but would Cicero use the 
dative after it? what is the 1110re COllllllon prac- 
tice ,vith words of motion? Do you say, Venit 
mihi, he carne to 'Jne c; C. No, venit ad Jlle ;-1 
recollect. 
T. That is right; venit ad me. Now, for in- 
stance, "incumbo", what case does "incumbo" 
govern? C. Incum bi te relllis? 
T. 'Vhere is that? in Cicero? C. No, in 
Virgil. Cicero uses "in"; I recollect, incum- 
bere in opus.. .ad opus. 
'T. 'VeIl then, is this " mihi" governed by "ac- 
cessit"? what comes after accessit? C. I sce; it 
is accessit ad tollendaITI dubitationen1. 
T. That is right; but then, what after all do 
you do ,vith " mihi"? ho,v is it governed? C. 
is silent. 
T. IIo,v is "lllihi" governed, if it does not 
come after "accessit"? C. pauses, tl
en, "l\lihi" 
... "mihi" is oftcn used so; and" tibi" and "sibi": 
I mean "suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo";..." ve- 
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nit n1ihi in mentem"; that is, it can
e into 'lny 
ndnd. 
T. That is very right. C. I recollect some- 
"There in IIorace, vcllunt tibi barbam. 
Etc., etc. 
And now, my paticnt rcader, I suspcct you 
have had enough of me on this subject; and the 
best I can expect froln you is that you will say: 
"His first pages had SOlne prolnise, but he is 
dullish towards the end". Perhaps so; but then, 
you lnust kindly bear in lnind that the latter part 
is about a steady careful youth, and the earlier 
part is not; and that goodness, exactness, and di- 
ligence, and the correct and the unexccptionable, 
though vastly more desirable than thcir contra- 
ries in fact, are not near so entertaining in fic- 
tion. 



. 2. 


COl)IPOSITION. 
I am able to present the reader by anticipa- 
tion with the correspondence which will pass 
hetween .l\lr. Brown's father and }\tlr. VVhitc, the 
tutor, on the subject of Mr. Bro,vn's exaillination 
for entrance at thc University. And, in doing so, 
let me state the reason why I d\vell on what many 
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will think an extrelne case, or even a caricature. 
I do so, because what lnay be called exaggeration 
is often the best lneans of bringing out certain 
faults of the lnind which do indeed exist com- 
lnonly, if not in that degree. If a Inaster in car- 
riage and deportment wishes to carry home to 
one of his boys that he slouches, he will carica- 
ture the boy himself, by way of ilnpressing on the 
boy's intellect a sort of abstract and typical repre- 
sentation of the ungraceful habit which he wishes 
corrected. 'Vhen ,ve once have the simple and 
perfect ideas of things in our minds, we refer the 
particular and partial manifestations of them to 
these types; we recognize what they are, good or 
bad, as we never did before, and we have a guide 
set up within us to direct our course by. So it is 
with principles of taste
 good breeding, or of con- 
ventional fashion; so it is in the fine arts, in paint- 
ing, or in music. We cannot even understand the 
criticism passed on these subjects until we have 
set up for ourselves the ideal standard of ,vhat is 
admirable and what is absurd. 
So is it ,vith the cultivation and discipline of 
the lnind, as it should be conducted at College 
and University, and as it Inanifests itself aftcr- 
,vards in life. Clearness of head, accuracy, scho- 
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larlike precision, method, and the like, are ideas 
obvious to point out, and easy to grasp; yet they 
do not suggest themselves to youths at once, 
and have to be urged and inflicted upon them. 
And this is done best by a caricature. 
And, as I am now going to continue the cari- 
cature by bringing in l\lr. Brown's father as well 
as himself, I have to Inake a fresh cXplanation, 
lest I should seem to imply there are fathers alto- 
gether such as he will prove to be. I do not 
mean to say there are; yet it may easily happen 
that many excellent fathers, many even able and 
thoughtful men, may be fOWld, ,vho in a certain 
measure are under the bias of that error, of 'which 
l\Ir. Bro\vn senior is the typical instance, and who 
may be led possibly to reconsider some of their 
views, and in a lneasure to modify thenl, "QJ bring- 
ing bcfore them ideas on ,vhich hithcrto they 
had not dwelt;-and that, in consequence of 
being confronted with that typical reprcsentation, 
though the error is never found thus pure and com- 
plete in fact, but only in dcgrces and portions, so 
that, when rcpresentcd pure, it is callcd, and lnay 
fairly be called, a caricature. \Vith this explana- 
tion of my meaning, and this apology in antici- 
pation, I hope to be able without Inisconstruction 
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to put before the reader the correspondence of 
which I have spoken. 


jlr. Brown, jun., to his father. 
" 1\1 Y DEAR FA TH]
R, 
"It seems odd I never was in Dublin before, 
though we have been now some time in Ireland. 
Well, I find it a handsomer place than I thought 
for-really a respectable to,vn. But it is sadly 
behind the world in many things. Think of its 
having no social science, not even a National Gal- 
lery or British 
iuseum! nor have they any high 
art here: SOlne good public buildings, but very 
pagan. The bay is a fine thing. 
"I called with your letter on 1\11'. Black, who 
introduced me to the professors, SOlne of w hOln, 
judging by their skulls, are clever men. 
"There is a number of candidates here for an 
Exhibition which is to be given a"\vay. It crossed 
my n1ind to try for it, and I have mentioned it to 
1\11'. Black. They say that youn
 Black,-you saw 
him once,-is going to offer hilllself; I knew him 
at school; he is a large f('llow now, though younger 
than me. If he be the best of the lot, I shall not 
be much afraid. 
" Well-in I went yesterday, and was examined. 
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It was such a queer concern. One of the junior 
Tutors had me up, and he must be a new hand, 
he was so uneasy. He gave me the slowest exa- 
mination ! I don't know to this minute what he 
was at. He first said a \vord or two, and then 
was silent. He then asked me why we came up 
to Dublin, and did not go down; and pnt some 
absurd little questions about Balvw. I was toler- 
ably satisfied \vith Inyse1f, but he gave me no op- 
portunity to show. off. He asked lne literally 
nothing; he did not even give me a passage to 
construe for a long tilne, and then gave me no- 
thing lllorc than t\vo or three easy sentences. 
And he kept playing with his paper knife, and 
saying: 'How are you now, 1\11'. Brown? don't 
be alarmed, 1\11'. Brown; take your time, 1\1r. 
Brown; you know very well, 1\11'. Brown'; so 
that I could hardly help laughing. I never was 
less afraid in my life. It would bc ,vonderful if 
such an examination could put me out of coun- 
tenance. 
"There's a lot of things which I know very well, 
which the Exmuiner said not a word about. In- 
deed I think I have been getting up a great many 
things for nothing ;-provoking enough. I had 
read a good deal of Grotc; but, though I told 
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him so, he diù not ask lue one question in it; 
and there's "Thewell, 1\1acaulay, and Schlegel, 
all thro,vn away. 
"He has not said a word yet, where I an1 to bc 
lodged. He looked quite confused when I asked 
him. He is, I suspect, a clta'l'acter. 
" Your dutiful son, etc., 
" ROBERT". 


}rIr. JVhite to .1111'. Brown, sen. 
" 
1 Y DEAR SIR, 
" I have to acknowledge the kind letter you 
sent me by your son, and I am luuch pleased to 
find the confidence you express in us. Your son 
seems an an1iable young man, of studious habits, 
and there is every hope, when he joins us, of his 
passing.his academical career with respectability, 
and his examination ,vith credit. This is what 
I should have expected from his telling me that 
he had been educated at home under your own 
paternal eye; indeed, if I do not lnistake, you 
have undertaken the interesting office of instruc- 
tor yourself. 
" I hardly know what best to recommend to.him 
at the moment: his reading has been desultory; 
he knows s01nething about a great many things, 
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of which youths of his age cOllllnonly know 
nothing. Of course, we could takc hiln into resi- 
dence now, if you urge it; but nlY ad
ce is, that 
he should first direct his efforts to distinct pre- 
paration for our ex.amination, and to study its 
particlùar character. Our rule is to recomlncnd 
youths to do a little well, instead of throwing 
t11cnlselves upon a large field of study. I con- 
ceive it to bc your son's fault of lnind, not to see 
cxactly the point of things, nor to be so. well 
grounded as he might be. Y olmg lnen are in. 
\ 
decd always wanting in aècuracy; this kind of de- 
ficiency is not peculiar to him, and he will doubt- 
less soon overcome it, when he sets about it. 
" On the "Thole, then, if you will kindly send 
hinl up six months hence, he ,vill be lnore able to 
profit by our lectures. I ,vill tell hiln what to read 
in the nlean,vhile. Did it depend on me, I should 
!Send hiln for that tilne to a good school or college, 
or I could find you a private Tutor for hinl. 
" I aln, etc." 


]Jlr. Brown, sen., to J}[r. JJ7tite. 


" SIR 
, 
"Your letter, which I have received by this 
morning's post, is gratifying to a parent's feelings, 
10 
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so far as it bears witness to the ilnpression ,vhich 
my son's amiablcness and steadiness have Inac1e on 
you. He is indecd a lTIOst exemplary lad: fathers 
nre partial, and their word about their children is 
conlmonly not to be taken; but I flatter myself that 
the prescnt case is an exception to the rule; for, if 
ever there was a well-conducted youth, it is my 
dear son. He is celiainly very clever; and a closer 
student, and, for his age, of more extensive read- 
ing and sounder judgmcnt, does not exist. 
"vVith this conviction, you .will excuse me if I 
say, that there were portions of your letter which 
I could not reconcile with that part of it to which 
I have bcen alluding. Yon say hc is 'a young 
man of studi01lS ltabits', having' evel'y hope of 
passing his acaùelnical carcer ,vith respectability, 
and ltis e,,'Vamination 
()itl
 credit'; you allow that 
, he knows something about a great many things, 
of which youths of his age commonly know 
notlting': no common cOlnmendation, I consider; 
yet, in spite of this, you recomlnend, though you 
do not cxact, at a cOlnplcte disarrangement of lny 
plans (for I do not know how long lny duties will 
keep lne in Ircland), a postponement of his com- 
ing into residence for six months. 
"'Vìll you allo,v me to suggest an éXplanation 
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of this inconsistency? it is found in your confes- 
sion that the examination is of a 'particular cha- 
racter'. Of course it is very right in the gover- 
nors of a great Institution to be ' particular', and 
it is not for llle to argue with them. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot help saying, that at this day nothing 
is so much wanted in edncation as general know- 
ledge. This alone will fit a youth for tlte world. 
In a less stirring tilne, it Inay be well enough to 
delay in particularities, and to trifle over luinu- 
tiæ; but the world will not stand still for us, 
and, unless we are up to its requisitions, we 
shall find ourselves thrown out of the contest. A 
man must have s01netAi1tg in.. him now, to Inake 
hi
 way; and the sooner we llildcrstand this, the 
better. 
" It mortified me, I confess, to heaz from my son, 
that you did not try him in a 
Tcater nUlllber of 
subjects, in handling which he would probably 
have changed your opinion of hilll. He has a 
good llleillory, and a great talent for history, an- 
cient anù moùern, especially constitutional anù 
parlimnentary; another favourite study with him 
is the philosophy of history. lIe has read Pritch- 
ard's Physical I-listory, Cardinal \Visemal
's Lec- 
tures on Science, Bacon's Advancelllent of Learn- 
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ing, ßlacaulay, and Hallam: I never met ,yith '), 
faster reader. I have let him attend, in England, 
some of the lllost talented lecturers in chemistry, 
geology, and comparative anatolllY, and he sees 
the Quarterly Revie"ws and the best 
Iagazines, 
as a n1atter of course. Yet on these matters not 
a ,vord of examination! 
"I have forgotten to mention, he has a very 
pretty idea of poetical composition: I enclose a 
fragment which I have found on his ta1Jle, as 
well as one of his prose Essays. 
" Allow me, as a warm friend of your under- 
taking, to 'suggest, that the substance of know- 
ledge is far Inore valuable than its technicalities; 
and that the vigour of the youthful Inil1d is but 
wasted on barren learning, and its ardour IS 
quenched in dry disquisition. 
" I have the honour to be, etc." 


On the receipt of this letter, l\Ir. \Vhite will 
find, to his flissatisfaction, that he has not ad- 
vanccd one hair's breadth in bringing home to 
l\:lr. Bro,vn's father the real state of the case, ana 
has done no more than present himself as a mark 
for certain commonplaces, very true, but very in- 
appropriate to the matter in hand. Filled with 
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this disappointing thought, for a while he will 
not inspect the inclosures of 
Ir. Brown's letter, 
being his son's attelnpts at COIllposition. At 
length he opens them, and reads as fol1ows: 


....lJ,Ir. BJ'own's Poetry. '1(: 


THE TAKING OF SEBâSTOPOL. 


o might I flee to Araby the blest, 
The world forgetting, but its gifts possessed, 
'Vhere fair-eyed peace holds sway from shore to shore, 
And war's shrill clarion frights. the air no more. 


Heard ye the cloud-compelling blast*' awake (* Bombarding) 
The slumber:; of the inhospitable lake?t (t The Blllck. 
ea) 
Saw ye the bauner in its pride unfold 
The blush of crimson and the blaze of gold? 


Raglan and St. Arnaud, in high command, 
Have steamed from old llyzantium's hoary strand; 
The famed Cyanean rocks presaged their fight, 
Twin giants, with the astonished :i\Iuscovite. 


So the loved maid, in Syria's balmv noon, 
}'ore1JOllcs the coming of the hot simoon, 
And sighs . . . . . 
And longs. . . . . . 
And dimly traces . 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


it- 


* June, 18,)4. This was written before the siege beg.uI. 
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lJlr. Brown's pro3e. 


"FORTES FORTUNA ADJUVAT". 


" Of all the uncertain and capricious po,vers 
which rule our earthly destiny, fortune is the 
chie:f. \Vho has not heard of the poor being 
raised up, and the rich being laid low? Alex- 
ander the Great said he envied Diogenes in his 
tub, because Diogenes could have nothing less. 
\Ve need not go far for an instance of fortune. 
\Vho was so great as Nicholas, the Czar of all the 
Russians, a year ago, and now he is "fallen, 
fallen fIom his high estate, without a friend to 
brrace his obsequies".. The Turks are the finest 
specin1en of the human race, yet th0Y too have 
experienced the vicissitudes of fortune. Horace 
says that we should ,vrap ourselves in our virtue 
when fortune changes. Napoleon, too, shows us 
how little we can rely on fortune; but his faults, 
great as they were, are being redeemed by his 
nephew, Louis Napoleon, who has shown hìm- 
self very different from what we expected, though 
he has never explained ho\v he came to s,vcar 
to the constitution, and then mountcd the imperial 
throne. 
* It'Ir. Brown prophesies"here. He wrote in June, 1854. 
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" From all this it appears, that we should rely 
on fortune only whilc it remains,-recollecting the 
words of the thesis' Fortes fortuna adjuvat'; and 
that above all, we should evcr cultivate those 
virtues which ,vill never fail us, and which are a 
sure basis of respectability, and ,vill profit us here 
and hcreafter". 


On reading these compositions over, l\'Ir. "\Vhite 
will take to musing; then he will reflect that he 
may as well spare himself the trouble of arguing 
with a correspondent, ,vhose principle and standard 
of judgment is so different frolll his own; and so 
he will write a civil letter back to l\Ir. Brown, 
enclosing the t,vo papers. 
1\11'. Brown, however, has not the resignation 
of l\lr. 'Vhite; and, on his Dublin friend, 1\lr. 
Black, paying him a visit, he will open his mind 
to him; and I alll going to tell the reader all that 
,vill pass bet,veen the t\vo. 

Ir. Black is a man of education and of judg- 
ment. lIc kno'ws the diffcren 
e bctween show 
and sub
tancc; he is pcnctrated with the con- 
viction that Romc was not built in a day, that 
buildings will not stand 'without foundations, and 
that, if boys are to be taught well, they 'must be 
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taught slo\vly, and step by step. Moreover, he 
thinks in his secret heart that his own son IIarry, 
\\
hose acquaintance we have already fonned, is 
worth a dozen young Bro,vns. To him, then, not 
qnite an impartial judge, 1\Ir. Drown unbosoms 
his dissatisfaction, presenting to him his son's 
Theme as an e
'CperÙnent'Urn crucis between him 
and 1\1r. White. l\Ir. Black rcads it through 
oncc, and then a second time; and thcn he 
observes :- 
"'V ell, it is only the sort of thing which any 
boy would \vrite, neither better nor \vorse. I 
speak candidly". 
On l\Ir. Brown expressing disappointment, in- 
asmuch as the said TheIne is not the sort of thing 
which any boy could write, 1\11'. Black conti- 
nues :- 
" There's not one word of it upon the the
is; 
but all boys write in this way". 
l\lr. Brown directs his friend's attention to the 
knowledge of ancient history ,vhich the composi- 
tion displays, Alexander.and Diogenes; of the his- 
tory of Napoleon; to the eyident interest which 
the young author takes in contclnporary history, 
and his prompt application of passing events to 
his purposc; moreover, to the upposite quotation 
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froln Dryden, and the reference to Horace ;-a11 
proofs of a sharp "\V.J. t and a literary mind. 
But 
Ir. nlack is Inorc relentlessly critical than 
the occasion needs, and more pertinacious than 
any father can comfortably bear. He proceeds to 
break the butterfly on the whecl in the following 
oration :- 
"Now look hcre", he says, "the subject is 
'Fortes fortuna adjuvat'; no,v this is a proposi- 
tion; it states a certain general principle, and 
this is just what an ordinary boy would be sure 
to miss, and Robert does miss it. He goes off at 
once on the word 'fortuna'. 'Fortuna' was not 
his subjcct; the thesis ,vas intended to guide him, 
for his own good; he rcfuses to be put into lead- 
ing strings; hc breaks loosc, and runs off in his 
own fashion on the broad field and in 'wild chase 
of 'fortune', instcad of closing with a subject, 
,vhich, as being dcfinite, 'would have supported 
hiln. 
" It ,yould have becn vcry cnlcl to havc told a 
boy to 'writc on 'fortunc'; it would have bccn like 
asking hinl his opinion 'of things in gencral'. 

"'ortune is 'good', 'bad', 'capricious', 'unex- 
pccted', tcn thousand things all at once (you sce 
them all in the Gradus), and one of thcl11 as 
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much as the other. Tcn thousand things may 
be said of it: give me one of thcm, and I ,vill 
write upon it; I cannot write on more than one; 
Robcrt prefcrs to ,v-rite upon all. 
" 'Fortunc favours the bold'; hcre is a very 
definite subjcct: take hold of it, and it will steady 
and lead you on: you will know in w hat direc- 
tion to look. Not one boy in a hundred docs 
avail himself of this assistance; your boy is not 
solitary in his inaccuracy; all boys arc more or 
less inaccurate, vecause they are boys; boyishness 
of Inind lneans inaccuracy. Boys cannot delivcr 
a message, or exccute an order, or relate an occur- 
rence, without a blunder. Thcy do not rouse up 
their attention, and reflect: they do not like the 
trouble of it: they cannot look at anything stea- 
dily; and, whcn thcy attcmpt to write, off they 
go in a rigmarole of words, which :does them no 
good, and never ,vould, though they wrotc themes 
till they died. 
" A really clevcr youth, especially as his mind 
opcns, is impatient of this dcfect of lnind, even 
though, as being a youth, he is partially under 
its influence. He shrinks from a vague subject, 
as spontaneously as a slovenly mind takes to it; 
and he will often sho,v at disadvantage, and seem 
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ignorant and stupid, from seeing more and know- 
ing morc, and having a clearcr perception of 
things than another has. I rccollcct once hearing 
such a young man, in the course of an examina- 
tion, askcd vcry absurdly ,vhat ' his opinion' was 
of Lord Chatham. "\Vell, this was like asking 
him his vic,v of 'things in general'. The poor 
yonth stuck, and looked like a fool, though it ,vas 
not !te. Thc examiner, blind to his own absur- 
dity, went on to ask hiln ' what ,vere the charac- 
tcristics of English history'. Another silence, 
and the poor fcllow scemed to lookcrs-on to be 
done for, 'v hen his only fanlt ,vas that he had 
better scnse than his interrogator. 
""11en I hcar such qucstions put, I admire 
the tact of the 'worthy l\liln,vood in Oldl\Ior- 
tality, when in a similar prcdicamcnt. Sergcant 
Bothwell broke into his house and dining-room 
in thc king's name, and askcd him what he 
thought of the murder of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrc,v's; the old man was far too prudcnt to 
hazard any opinion of his own, even on a prcccpt 
of the Decalogue, when a trooper called for it; so 
hc glanced his eye down the l{oyal Proclamation 
in the Sergeant's hand, and appropriated its scn- 
tiulents to the question before him. Thercby he 
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,vas enabled to pronounce the said assassination to 
be ' savage', 'treacherous', 'diabolical', and' con- 
trary to the king's peace and the security of the 
subject'; to the edification of all present, and the 
satisfaction of the lnilitary inquisitor. It was in 
SOllle such way my young friend got off. His 
guardian angel reminded him in a whisper that 
l\tlr. Grey had himself ,vri tten a book on Lord 
Chatham and his tinles. This set him up at once; 
he drew boldly on his melllory for the political 
views advanced in it; ,vas at no loss for definite 
propositions to suit his purpose; recovereù his 
ground, and canlC off triU1llphantly". 
Here l\Ir. Black stops; and 
lr. Brown takes 
advantage of the pause to insinuate that l\lr. 
Black is not himself a disciple of his o,vn philo- 
sophy, having travelled SOl11e way frolll his sub- 
j pet ;-his friend stands cOITectcd, and retraces 
his steps. 
"The thesis", he begins again, "is' Fortune 
favours the brave'; Robert has gone off with the 
nominative without waiting for verb and accusa- 
tive. He Inight as easily have got offupol1 'brave', 
or upon 'favour', except that' fortune' COllles first. 
He does not lllerely ranlble from his subject, but 
he starts from a false point. Nothing could go 
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right after this beginning, for having never gone 
off his subject (as I (lid off mine), he never could 
conle back to it. Ho,vevcr, at least he might 
have kept to some subject or other; he might 
have shown 801ne exactness or consecutiveness in 
detail; but just the contrary ;-observe. He begins 
by calling fortune ' a power'; let that pass. Next, 
it is one of the powers' which rule our earthly 
destiny', that is, fortune rules destiny. 'V11Y, 
.where there is fortune, there is no destiny; where 
there is destiny, there is no fortune. Next, after 
stating generally that fortnne raises or depresses, 
he proceeds to exemplify: there's Alexander, for 
instance, and Diogenes, - instances, that is, of 
what fortune (lid not do, for they died, as they 
lived, in their respective states of life. Then 
comes the Emperor Nicholas hic. et nunc; ,vith 
the Turks on the other hand, place, and tillle, and 
case not stated. Then exalnples are dropped, and 
we are turned over to poetry, and ,vhat we ought 
to do, according to Horace, when fortune changes. 
N ext, we are brought back to our examples, in 
order to comn1encc a series of ranlbles, beginning 
.with Napoleon the First. Apropos of Napoleon 
the First, comes in Napoleon the Third; thi q 
leads us to observe that the latter has acted' very 
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differently froIll what we expected'; and this again 
to the further relnark, that no explanation has yet 
been given of his getting rid of the Constitution. 
He then ends by boldly quoting the thesis, in 
proof that we Inay rely on fortune, when we can- 
not help it; and by giving us advice, sound but 
unexpected, to cultivate virtue". 
" O! Black, it is quite ludicrous"... breaks in 
1\11'. Brown ;-this :à1r. Brown must be a very good 
teInpered lllan, or he would not bear so much:- 
this is my relnaTk, not l\Ir. Black's! who will not 
be interrupted, but only raises his voice: " Now, 
I know how thjs TheIne ,vas written", he says, 
"first one sentence, and then your boy sat think- 
ing, and devouring the end of his pen; presently 
do'wn went the second, and so on. The rule is, 
first think, and then write: don't write when you 
have nothing to say: or, if you do, you will n1ake 
a mess of it. A thoughtful youth lnay deliver 
himself chunsily, he may set down little; but 
depend upon it, his half sentences will be worth 
mOTe than the folio sheet of another boy, and an 
experienced exalniner will see it. 
" Now, I will prophesy one thing of Robert, 
unless this fault is knocked out of him", con- 
tinues merciless l\fr. Black. "'Vhen he grows 
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up, and has to make a speech, or write a letter 
for the papers, he will look out for flowers, full 
blown flowers, fignres, SInart expressions, trite 
quotations, hackneyed beginnings and endings, 
pompous circumlocutions, and so on: but the 
meaning, the sense, the solid sense, the founda- 
tion, you may hunt the slipper long enough, be- 
E h . " 
lore you catc It. 
" Well ", says lVlr. Brown, a little chafed, " you 
are a great deal worse than l\fr. vVhite; you 
have missed your vocation: you ought to have 
been a schoohnastcr". Yet he goes home some- 
what struck by what his friend has said, and 
turns it in his mind for some time to come, 
when he gets there. He is a sensible man at 
bottom, as well as good-tempered, this 1\'11'. 
Brown. 



. 3. 


LATIN WRITING. 


1\[r. "White, the Tntor, is more and more pleased 
with YOlmg 1\1r. Black; and, when the latter asks 
him for some hints for writing Latin, apropos of the 
approaching examination for the Exhibition, 1\11'. 
White takes hiIll into his confidence and lends 
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him a number of his o,vn papers. Alnong others 
he puts the follo.wing into l\lr. Black's hands. 


JJlr. lVlzite's v
'ew of Latin translation. 


"There are four requisites of good Composition, 
-correctness of vocabulary, or diction, syntax, 
idio111, and elegance. Of these, the two first need 
no explanation, and are likely to be displayed by 
every candidate. The last is desirable indeed, 
but not essential. The victory is likely to turn 
on the observance of idio'inatic propriety. 
" By idiom is meant that use of words which is 
peculiar to a particular language. T\vo nations 
may have corresponding wonls for the same ideas, 
yet differ altogether in their ',node of 'Using those 
words. For instance, 'et' means' and', yet it 
does not always admit of being used in Latin, 
where' and' is used in English. 'Faire' may 
be French for' do'; yet in a particular phra
e, 
for 'How do you do?' 'fhire' is not used, but 
, porter', viz., 'Comment vous portez-t'ous?' An 
Englishman or a Frenchman would be abllost 
unintelligible and altogether ridiculous to each 
other, ,vho used the French or English 'wo'pds, 
with the idioms or peculiar llses of his own lan- 
guage. Hence, the 1110St completc and C'xact ac- 
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quaintance with dictionary and grammar will 
utterly fail to teach a student to write or cOlnpose. 
Something more is wanted, viz., the knowledge 
of the use of words and constructions, - or the 
knowledge of idiom. 


"Take the following English of a modern 
writer: 
, This is a serious consideration :- Among men, 
as among wild beasts, the taste of blood creates 
the appetite for it, and the appetite.. for it is 
strengthened by indulgence'. 
"Translate it ,vord for word literally into 
Latin, thus:- 
'Hæc est seria consideratio. Inter homines, 
ut inter feras, gustus sanguinis creat ejus appeti- 
turn, et ejus appetitus indulgentiâ roboratur'. 
"Purer Latin, as far as diction is concerned, 
more correct, as far as syntCl.-1J, cannot be desired. 
Every word is classical, every construction gram- 
matical: yet Latinity it simply has none. From 
beginning to end it follows the English mode 
of speaking, or English idiom, not the Latin. 
"In proportion then as a candidate advances 
from this Anglicism into Latinity, so far docs he 
write good Latin. 


11 
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" We might make the following remarks upon 
the above literal version. 
"1. 'Consideratio' is not 'a consideration'; 
the Latins, having no article, are driven to expe- 
dients to supply its place, e. g., quidam is some- 
times used for a. 
"2. 'Consideratio' is not' a consideration', i.e., 
a thing considered, or a subject; but the act of 
considering. 
"3. It must nevcr be forgotten, that such 
words as 'consideratio' arc generally metaphorical, 
and therefore cannot be used simply, and without 
limitation or explanation, in the English sense, 
according to which the mental act is primarily 
conveyed by the word. 'Consideratio', it is true, 
can be used absolutely, with greater propriety 
than most words of the kind; but if we take a 
parallcl case, for instance, 'agitatio', we could not 
use it at once in the mental sense for 'agitation', 
but we should be obliged to say' agitatio mentis, 
anÍ1ni', etc., though even then it would not 
answer to 'agitation'. 
"4. 'Inter homines gustus', etc. Here the 
English, as is not uncommon, thro,vs two Ideas 
together. It means, first, that something occurs 
among- Inen, and occurs among Awild beasts, and 
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that it is the same thing which occurs among 
both; and secondly that this something is, that 
the taste of blood has a certain particvJar effect. 
In othcr words, it means, (1) 'this occurs among 
beasts and men', (2) viz., the 'taste, etc., creates, 
etc.'. Therefore,' intcr homines gustus creat', docs 
not express the English 'lneaning, it only trans- 
lates its expression. 
"5. 'Inter homines' is not the Latin phrase for 
, among'. 'Inter' generally involves some sense 
of division, viz., interruption, contrast, rivalry, 
etc. Thus, with a singular noun, 'intcr cænanl 
hoc accidit', i. e., this inte-rrupted the suppcr. 
And so with two nouns, 'intcr me et Brundu- 
sium Cæsar est'. And so with a plural noun, 
'hoc inter h01nines ambigitur', i. e., man with 
man ' :àlicat intel' Olnnes J uliuln sidus', i.e., in 
thc rivalry of star against star. ' Inter tot annos 
unus (vir) inventus cst', i. e., though all those 
years, onc by one, put in thcir claim, yet only 
one of thcm can produce a man, etc. 'Inter se ru- 
ligunt', they love each other. On the contrary, the 
Latin word for' alnong' , simply understood, is 'in'. 
6. "As a gencral rule, indicatives active fol- 
lowed by accusatives, are incongenial to the struc- 
ture of the staple of a Latin scntence. 
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" 7. ' Et'; here two clauses are con'llected, hav- 
ing different subjects or nominatives; in the for- 
mer ' appetitus' is in the nominative, and in the 
latter in the accusative. It is usual in Latin to 
carry on the .
ame subject, in connected clauseB. 
" 8. 'Et' here connects two distinct clauses. 
'Auteln' is more common. 


" These being some of the faults of the literal 
version, the following may be supposed to be the 
translations respectively of five candidates, who, 
however deficient in elegance of cOlnposition, and 
though more or less deficient in hitting the Latin 
idiom, yet evidently know what idiom is. 
"1. Videte rem graviorem; quod feris, id ho- 
minibus quoque accidit, gustantibus scilicet innasci 
sanguinis sitim, exsorbentihus auteill augeri. 
" 2. Res seria agitur; nam quod in fens, illud 
in hominibus quoque cernitur, sanguinis ap- 
petitionem et lambendo oriri, et epulando in- 
flammari. 
" 3. Ecce res summâ consideratione digna; et 
in feris et in hominibus, sanguinus semel delibati 
sitis est, sæpius "hausti libido. 
" 4. Sollicitè animadvcrtendum est, cum in 
fens, turn in hominibus fieri, ut sanguinis guttæ 
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sui amorem bibenti pariant, frequentiores potus 
cupiditatem. 
"5. l\iaximi momenti est, quod tam in ho- 
minibus qualn in feris conspicitur, nempe san- 
guinis appetitum ex sanguine selnel gustato prin- 
cipium, ex sæpius hausto vires sum ere". 


1\1r. Black, junr., studies this paper, and con- 
siders that he has gained something from it. Ac- 
cordingly, when he sees his father, he mentions to 
him 1\1r. White, his kindness, his papers, and 
especially the above, of which he had taken a 
copy. His father begs to see it; and, being a bit 
of a critic, forthwith delivers his judgrnent on it, 
and condescends to praise it; but he says that it 
fails in this, viz., in overlooking the subject of 
structure. lIe maintains that the turning point of 
good or bad Latinity is, not idiom, .a
 1\lr. White 
8aYS, but structure. Then 1\lr. Black, the father, 
is led on to speak of himself, and of his youthful 
studies; and he ends by giving Harry a history of 
his own search after the knack of writing Latin. 
I do not see quite, how this is to the point of 
Ir. 
White's paper, ,vhich cannot be said to contra- 
dict lllr. Black's narrative; but for this very 
reason, I may consistently quote it, for from a 
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different point of view it may throw light on the 
subject treated in common by both these literary 
authorities. 


.iJlr. Black's Confession of !tis search after a 
Latin style. 
"The attempts and the failures and the suc- 
cesses of thosc who have gone before, my dear 
son, are the direction-posts of those who come 
after; and, as I am only speaking to you, it 
strikes me that I may, without egotism or osten- 
tation, suggest views or cautions, ,vhich might in- 
deed be useful to the University Student gene- 
rally, by a relation of SOllle of my O"wn endea- 
vours to improve my own mind, and to increase 
my own kno,vledge in my early life. I am no 
great admirer of self-taught geniuses; to be self- 
taught is a misfortune, except in the case of those 
extraordinary minds, to whom the title of geniuB 
justly bclongs; for in most cases to be self-taught 
is to be badly grounded, to be slovenly finished, 
and to be preposterously conceited. Nor, again, 
,vas that misforhme I speak of really mine; but 
I have been left at times j11st so much to myself 
as to make it possible for young students to 
gain hints froll1 the history of nlY mind, ,vhich 
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will be useful to themselves. And now for my 
su bj oct. 
" At school I was reckonod a sharp boy; I ran 
through its classes rapidly; and by the_ time I 
,vas fifteen, my masters had nothing more to 
teach n1e, and did not know what to do with me. 
I ]night have gone to a public school, or to a pri- 
vate tutor for three or four years; but there were 
reasons against either plan, and at the unusual 
age I speak of, with some inexact acquaintance 
with IIolller, Sophocles, He.rodotus, and Xeno- 
phon, Horace, Virgil, and Cicero, I ,vas matri- 
culated at the University. I had froln a child 
been very fond of cOlnposition, verse and prose, 
English and Latin, and took especial interest in 
the subject of style; and one of the wishes near- 
est my heart ,vas to write Latin ,veIl. I had 
some idea of the style of Addison, Hurne, and 
Johnson, in English; but I had no idea what was 
meant by good Latin style. I had read Cicero 
without learning ,vhat it was; the books said 
. 
'This is neat Ciceronian language', 'this is pure 
and elegant Latinity', but they did not tell me 
why. Some persons told Ine to go by Iny ear; 
to get Cicero by heart; and then I should know 
how to turn my thoughts and marshal n1Y words, 
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nay, more, where to put subjunctive moods and 
where to put indicative. In consequence 1 had 
a vague, unsatisfied feeling on the subject, and 
kept grasping shadows, and had upon me some- 
thing of the unpleasant sensation of a bad dream. 
"vVhen 1 was sixteen, 1 fell upon an article in 
the Quarterly, which reviewed a Latin history of 
(1 think) the Rebellion of 1715; perhaps by Dr. 
vVhitaker. Years afterwards I learned that the cri- 
tique was the ,vriting of a celebrated Oxford scho- 
lar; but at the time, it was the subject that took 
me. 1 read it carefully, and made extracts which, 
I believe, 1 have to this day. Had 1 known more 
of Latin writing, it would have been of real use 
to me; but as it was concerned of necessity in 
verbal criticisms, it did but lead me deeper into 
the mistake to which I had already becn intro- 
duced,-that Latinity consisted in using good 
phrases. Accordingly 1 began noting down, and 
using in my exercises, idiomatic or peculiar ex- 
pressions: such as" oleum perdidi', , haud scio an 
non', 'mihi cogitanti', 'verum enimvcro', ' equi- 
dcm', , dixerim', and the like; and 1 made a great 
point of putting the verb at the end of the sen- 
tence. What took me in the same direction was 
Dumesnil's Synonymes, a good book, but one 
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which does not even profess to teach Latin writ- 
ing. I was aiming to be an aTchitect by learning 
to Inake bricks. 
" Then I fell in with the Germania and- ...1gri- 
cola of Tacitu
, and was very much taken by his 
style. Its peculiarities were much easier. to un- 
derstand, and to copy, than Cicero's: 'decipit 
exemplar vitiis imitabile'; and thus, without any 
advance whatever in understanding the genius of 
the language, or the construction of a Latin sen- 
tence, I added to my fine words and cut-and-dried 
idioms, phrases smacking of Tacitus. The Dia- 
logues of Eraslllus, which I studied, carried me 
in the SaIne direction; for dialogues, from the 
nature of the case, consist of words and clauses, 
and Slnart, pregnant, or colloquial expressions, ra- 
ther than of sente;nces with an adequate structure. 
" The labour then of years came to nothing, 
and when.I was twenty, I knew no lllore of Latin 
composition than I had known at fifteen. It was 
then tllat circumstances turned tby attention to a 
volume of Latin Lectures, which had been pub- 
lished by the accolllplished scholar, of whose cri- 
tique in the Quarterly Review I have alrcady 
Bpoken. The Lectures in question had been de- 
livered terminally while he held the Professorship 
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tence 
hould be, and Ea,v how an Enp-li:-:h fo:f'n- 
tcnce mu:-t be fused and remoulded in ordcr to 
make it Latin. Ilenceforth Cicero, as 
n artist, 
had a meaning, when I read him, which he never 
had had to me beforc; thc bad dream of s ekin ,. 
and never finding ,va.'3 over; and, ,vhcther I ever 
\vrote Latin or not, at le
t I kne,v ,,'hat good 
Latin "was. 
" I had now learned that good Latinity lie
 in 
structurc; that c,cry word of a sentence may 1)(' 
Latin, yct the whole bCntcncc remain I
np'li
h; 
and that dictionaries do not tcach composition. 
Exulting in my discovcry, I next proceed.d tò 
analyse and to thrO\V into the shape of 
ci('nc 
that idea of Latinity to ,vhich I had attain ,d. 
Rules and remarks, Fuch as arc contained in 
works on composition, had not 1('<1 me to m
t 'r 
the idea; and now that I rcany had gain('d it, it 
led me to form from it rules and remark
 Cc)r 
myself. I could now turn Cicero to account, 
and I proceeded to make his writings the mat ".. 
rials of an induction, from which 1 drc,v out and 
threw into fonn what I have called a science of 
I.Jatinity,-with its principle
 and p 'culiaritiC4, 
their connection dnd thcir con
equcnccg,-úr at 
least considerable Epecim(.ns of Euch a 
Clencc, 
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the like of which I have not happened to see in 
print. Considering, however, how much has 
been done for scholarship since the time I speak 
o:f, and especially how many German books have 
been translated, I doubt not I should now find 
my O'Vll poor investigations and discoveries anti- 
cipated and superseded by works ,vhich are in 
the hands of every schoolboy. At the same time, 
I am quite sure that I gained a very great deal in 
the way of precision of thought, delicacy of judg- 
ment, and refÌnelllent of taste, by the processes of 
induction to which I am ref
rl'Îng. I kept blank 
books, in which every peculiarity in every sen- 
tence: of Cicero was minutely noted down, as I 
went on reading. The force of words, their com- 
bination into phrases, their collocation-the car- 
rying on of one subject or nOlninative through a 
sentence, the breaking up of a sentence into 
clauses, the evasion of its categorical form, the re- 
solution of abstract nouns into verbs and parti- 
ciples ;-what is possible in Latin composition and 
what is not, how to cOlllpensate for want of bre- 
vity by elegance, and to secure perspicuity by the 
use of figures, these, and a hundred similar points 
of art, I illustrated with a diligence which even 
bordered on subtlety. Cicero became a mere maga- 
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zine of instances, and the main use of the river 
was to feed the canal. I am unable to say whether 
these elaborate inductions ,vould profit anyone 
else, but I have a vivid recollection of the great 
utility they were at that time to my own mind. 
"This is a subject, my dear son, which inte- 
rests me, and only one point in it has made me 
speak for a quarter of an hour; but now that I 
have had my say about it, what is its upshot? 
The great moral I would impress upon you is 
t his, that in learning to write Latin, as in all 
learning, you must not trust to books, but only 
make use of them; not hang like a dead wcight 
upon your teacher, but catch SOlne of his life; 
handle what is given you, not as a formula, but as 
a pattern to copy and as a capital to improve; 
throw your heart and nli
d into what you are 
about, and thus unite t
e 
eparate advantages of 
being tutored and of heing self taught,-self 
taught, yet without oddities, and tutorized, yet 
without conventionalities". 
"'Vhy, my dear father", says young l\1r. Black, 
" you speak like a book. You must let me ask 
you to write down for me what you have been 
giving out in conversation". 
I have had the advantage of the written copy. 
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. 4. 


GENERAL RELIGIOUS KNO\VLEDGE. 


It has been the custOlll in the English Univer- 
sities to introduce religious instruction into the 
School of Arts; and a very right custom it is, 
which every University may well imitate. I 
have certainly felt it ought to have a place in 
that school; yet the subject is not without its 
difficulty, and I intcnd to say a few words upon it 
here. That place, if it has one, should of course be 
deten.nined on some intelligible principle, which, 
while it justifies the introduction of Rcligion into 
a secular Faculty, will preserve it from becoming 
an intrusion, by fixing the funits to which it is to 
be subjected. There are many who would make 
over the subject of Religion to the theologian 
exclusively; there are others who allow it almost 
unlimited extension in the province of Letters. 
The latter of these two classes, if not large, at 
least is serious and earnest; it scelns to consider 
that the Classics should be superseded by the 
SCI
ptures and the Fathcrs, and that Theology 
proper should be taught to the youthful aspirant 
for University honours. I am not here concerned 
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with opinions of this character, which I respect, 
but cannot follow. Nor am I concerned with 
that large class, on the other hand, who, in their 
exclusion of Religion from the lecture-rooms of 
Philosophy and Letters (or of Arts, as it used to 
be called), are actuated by scepticism or indiffer- 
ence; but thcre are other persons, much to be 
consultcd, who arrive at the SaIne practical con- 
clusion as the sceptic and unbeliever, from real 
revercnce and pure zeal for the interests of Theo- 
logy, \vhich they consider sure to suffer from the 
supcrficial treatment of lay-profcssors, and the 
superficial rcccption of young minds, as soon as, 
and in whatever degree, it is associated with clas- 
sical, philosophical, and historical studies ;-and 
as very lnany persons of grcat consideration 
seem to bc of this opinion, I will set down the 
reasons why I follow the English tradition in- 
stead, and in what sense I follow it. 
I might appeal, I conceive, to authority in my 
fitvour, but I pass it over, because mere authority, 
ho\vever sufficient for my own guidance, is not 
sufficient for the definite dircction of those who 
have to can'Y out the matter of it in practice. 
In the first place, then, it is congruous certainly 
that youths who arc prepared in a Catholic U m- 
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versity for the general duties of a secular life, or 
for the secular professions, should not leave it 
without some knowledge of their religion; and, 
on the other hand, it does, in Inatter of fact, act 
to the disadvantage of a Christian place of educa- 
tion, in the world and in the judglnent of men of 
the w.orld, and is a reproach to its conductors, 
and even a scandal, if it sends out its pupils ac- 
cOlnplished in all knowledge except Christian 
knowledge; and hence, even though it ,vere im- 
possible to rest the introduction of religious teach- 
ing into the secular lecture-room upon any logi- 
cal principle, the imperative necessity of its in- 
troduction would remain, and the only question 
would be, what matter was to be introduced, and 
how much. 
And next, considering that, as the Inind is en- 
larged and cultivated generally, it is capable, or 
rather is desirous and has need, of fuller religious 
information, it is difficult to maintain that that 
knowledge of Christianity which is sufficient for 
entrance at the University, is all that is incum- 
bent on students who have been submitted to the 
academical course. 80 that we are unavoidably 
led on to the further question, viz., shall we 
sharpen and refine the youthful intellect
 and 
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then leave it to exercise its new powers upon the 
most sacred of subjects, as it will, and with the 
chance of its exercising them wrongly; or shall 
,ve proceed to feed it with divine truth, as it 
gains an appetite for knowledge? 
Religious teaching, then, is urged upon us in 
the case of University students, first, by its evi- 
dent propriety; secondly, by the force of public 
opinion; thirdly, from the great inconveniences 
of neglecting Ít. And, if the subject of Religion 
is to have a real place in their course of study, it 
must enter into the exalninations in which that 
course results; for nothing will be found to im- 
press and occupy their minds, but such l11atter
 
ð.S they have to present to their Examiners. 
Such, then, are the considerations ,vhich actu- 
ally oblige us to introduce the subject of Religion 
into our secular schools, whether it be logical or 
not to do so; and next, I think that ,ve can do so 
without any sacrifice of principle or of consis- 
tency; and this
 I trust, will appear, if I procced 
to cxplain the lllodc which I should propose tù 
adopt for the purpose. 
I would trcat the subjcct of Rcligion in the 
School of Philosophy and Lettcrs, simply as a 
branch ofknowlcdge. If thc Uniycrsity student 
12 
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is bound to have a kno,vledge of History gene- 
rally, he is bound to have inclusively a kno,v- 
ledge of sacred history as well as profane; if he 
ought to be wen instructed in Ancient Literature, 
Biblical Literature COlnes under that general des- 
cription as well as Classical; if he knows the 
Philosophy of men, he will not be extravagating 
from his general subject, if he cultivate also that 
Philosophy which is divine. And as a student is 
not necessarily superficial, though he has not 
studied all the classical poets, or all Aristotle's 
philosophy, so he need not be dangerously super- 
ficial, if he has but a parallel knowledge of Re- 
ligion. 
Ho,vever, i t may be said that the risk of theo- 
logical error is so serious, and the effect of theo- 
logical conceit is so mischievous, that it is better 
for a youth to know nothing of the sacred sub- 
ject, than to have a slender knowledge, which he 
can use freely and recklessly, for the very reason 
that it is slender. And here we have the maxnn 
in corroboration: "A little learning is a danger- 
I . " 
ous t llng . 
This 0 bj ection is of too anxious a character to 
be disregarded. I should answer it thus :-in the 
first place it is obvious to l'emark, that one great 
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pòrtion of the knowledge here advocated is, as I 
have just said, historical kno,vledge, ,vhich has 
little or nothing to do with doctrine. I
 a Ca- 
tholic youth mixes with educated Protestants of 
his own age, he will find them conversant with 
the outlines and the characteristics of sacred and 
ecclesiastical history as well as profane: it is de- 
sirable that he should be on a par with them, and 
able to keep up a conversation ,vith them. It is 
desirable, if he has left our University 'with 
honours or prizes, that he should know as well 
as they, about the great primitive divisions of 
Christianity, its polity, its luminaries, its acts, 
and its fortunes; its great eras, and its course 
do,vn to this day. He should have SOlne idea of 
its propagation, and of the order in which the 
nations, ,vhich have subn1itted to it, entered its 
pale; and of the list of its Fathers, and of its 
"'Titers generally, and of the subjects of their 
,vorks. He should know.,vho St. Justin IVJ"artyr 
was, and when he lived; ,vhat language St. 
Ephraim wrote in; on what St. Chrysostom's li- 
tcrary fame is founded; who ,vas Celsus, or &n- 
monius, or Porphyry, or Ulphilas, or Symmachus, 
or Thcodoric. Who \vere the N estorians; ,vhat 
,vas the religIon of the barbarian nations \vho 
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took possession of the Roman Empire: who was 
Eutyches, or Berengarius, who the Albigenses. 
He should know something about the Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans, or Franciscans, about the Cru- 
sades, and the chief movers in them. He should 
be able to say what the Holy See has done for 
learning and scicnce; the place which these 
islands hold in the literary history of the dark 
age; what part the Church had, and how her 
highest interests fared, in the l'evival of letters; 
who Bessarion was, or Xilnenes, or William of 
W ykeham, or Cardinal Allen. I do not say that 
we can insure all this knowledge in every ac- 
complished student who goes from us, but at 
least we can admit such knowledge, we can en- 
courage it, in our lecturc-roolTIs and examina- 
tion-hans. 
And so, in like manner, as regards Biblical 
knowledge, it is desirable that, while our students 
are encouraged to pursue the history of classical 
literature, they should also be invited to acquaint 
themselves with some general facts about the 
canon of Holy Scripture, its history, the Jewish 
canon, St. Jerome, the Protestant Bible; again, 
about the languages of Scripture, the contents of 
its separate books, their authors, and thcir ver- 
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sions. In all such kno,vledge I conceive no great 
harm can lie in being superficial. 
But now as to Theology itself. To meet the 
apprehended danger, I would exclude the teach- 
ing in extenso of pure dogma from the secular 
schools, and content myself with enforcing such 
a broad knowledge of doctrinal subjects, as is 
contained in the catechisms of the Church, or the 
actual writings of her laity. I would have stu- 
dents apply their minds to such religious topics as 
laymen actually do treat, and are thought praise- 
worthy in treating. Certainly I admit that, ,vhen 
a lawyer, or physician, or statesman, or lllerchant, 
or soldier sets about discussing theological points, 
he is likely to succeed as ill as an ecclesîastic who 
meddles with law, or medicine, or the exchange. 
But I am professing to contemplate Christian 
kno,vledge in ,vhat may be called its secular 
aspect, as it is practically useful in the intercourse 
of life and in general conversation; and I,vould 
encourage it, so far as it bears upon the history, 
the literature, and the philosophy of Christianity. 
It is to be considered, that our students are to 
go out into the world, and a ,vorld not of professed 
Catholics, but of inveterate, often bitter,comnl.only 
conten1ptuous Protestants; nay, of Protestants 
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,vho, so far as they come from Protestant Univer- 
sities and public schools, do know their own sys- 
telll, do know, in proportion to their general at- 
tainments, the doctrines and arguments of Pro- 
testantism. I should desire, then, to encourage 
in our students an intelligent apprehension of the 
relations, as I lllay call them, between the Church 
and Society at large; for instance, the difference 
between the Church and a religious sect; the re- 
spective prerogatives of the Church and the civil 
power; what the Church claims of necessity, 
what it cannot dispense with, what it can; what 
it can grant, what it cannot. A Catholic hears 
the celibacy of the clergy discussed in general 
society; is that usage a lllatter of faith, or is it not 
of faith? He hears the Pope accused of interfer- 
ing with the prerogatives of her l\fajesty:., because 
. he appoints an hierarchy. What is he to answer? 
'Vhat principle is to guide him in the remarks 
which he cannot escape froln the necessity of 
making? He fills a station of importance, añd 
he is addressed by some friend ,vho has political 
reasons for ,vishing to kno,v,vhat is the differ- 
ence between Canon and Civil Law, whether the 
Council of Trent has been received in France, 
whether a Priest cannot in certain cases absolve 
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prospectively, what is meant by his intention, 
what by the opus operatum; ,vhether, and in 
what sense we consider Protestants to be heretics; 
whether anyone can be saved without sacramen- 
tal confession; ,vhcther we deny the reality of na- 
tural virtuc, and ,vhat ,vorth we assign to it? 
Qucstions may be multiplied without limit, 
which occur in conversation between friends, in 
social intercourse, or in the business of life, when 
no argument is needed, no subtle and delicate dis- 
quisition, but a few direct words stating the fact, 
and ,vhen perhaps a fe,v words lIlay even hinder 
most serious inconveniences to the Catholic body. 
Half the controversies which go on in the ,vorld 
arisc from ignorance of the facts of the case; half 
the prcjudiccs against Catholicity lie in the mis- 
information of the prejudiced parties. Candid 
persons are set right, and enemics silenccd, by 
the mcre statcment of what it is that ,ve believe. 
It will not answer the purpose for a Catholic to 
say, " I leave it to theologians", " I ,vill ask my 
pricst"; but it will cOlllmonly give him a triumph, 
as easy as it is complete, if he can then and there 
lay down the law. I say" lay do,vn the la,v"; 
for rcmarkable it is, that, even those ,vho speak 
against Catholicism, like to hear about it, and 
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will excuse its advocate from alleging argu- 
ments, if he can gratify their curiosity by giv- 
ing them information. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, as I have said, such mcre information 
1,vill really be an argument as well as informa- 
tion. I recollect, SOllle t,venty-five years ago, 
three friends of my own, as they then were, - 
clergymen of the Establishlllent, making a tour 
through Ireland. In the West or South they 
had occasion to becollle pedestrians for the day; 
and they took a boy of thirteen to be their 
guide. They amused themselves with putting 
questions to him on the su bj ect of his reli- 
gion; and one of them confessed to me on his 
return that that poor child put them all to silence. 
How? Not, of course, by any train of argu- 
ments, or refined theological disquisition, but 
merely by knowing and understanding the an- 
swers in his catechism. 
Nor will argulnent itself be out of place in the 
hands of laymen mixing with the world. As se- 
cular power, influence, or resources are never 
nlore suitably placed than ,vhen they are in the 
hands of Catholics; so secular kno,vledge and se.. 
cular gifts arc then bcst enlployed when they 
nlÏnister to Divine Revelation. Theologians in- 
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culcate the n1atter and ùetermine the details of 
that Revelation; they vie"w it from ,vithin; phi- 
losophers vie,v it from without, and this external 
view lllay be called the Philosophy of Religion, 
and the office of delineating it externally is most 
gracefully performed by laymen. In the first age 
laymen were most commonly the Apologists. 
Such ,vere Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Aristides, 
Hermias, l\Iinucius Felix, Arnobius, and Lactan- 
tins. In like manner in this age SOlne of the most 
prominent defences of the Church are from lay- 
men: as de l\laistre, Chateaubriand, Nicolas, l\lon- 
talembert, and others. If laymen may write, lay 
students may read; they surely may read what 
their fathers may have ,vritten. They might surely 
stuùy other works too, ancicnt and modern, whe- 
ther by ecclesiastics or laymen, ,vhich, although 
they do contain thcology, ncverthcless, in their 
structure and drift, are polemical. Such is Ori- 
gcn's grcat ,york against Celsus; and Tertullian's 
Apology; such some of thc controversial trcatises 
of Eusebius and Theodoret; or St. Augustine's 
City of God; or the tract of Vincentius Lirinen- 
SIS. And I confess that I should not even object 
to portions of Bcllarmine's Controversies, or to the 
,york of Suarez on Laws, or to 1\Iclchior Canus's 
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treatise on the Loci Theologici. On thes0 ques- 
tions in detail, however,-which are, I readily ac. 
knowledge, very delicate,-opinions may differ, 
even ,vhere the general principle is admitted; 
but, even if we confine ourselves strictly to the 
Philosophy, that is, the external contemplation of 
Religion, we shan have a range of reading suffi- 
ciently wide, and as valuable in its practical ap- 
plication as it is liberal in its character. In it 

 will be included ,vhat are commonly called the 
Evidences; and, what is an especially interesting 
subject at this day, the Notes of the Church. 
But I have said enough in general illustration 
of the rule ,vhich I am recomillending. One 
more remark I make, though it is implied in what 
I have been saying :-whatever the students read 
in the province of Religion, they read, and ,vould 
read from the very nature of the case, under the 
superintendence, and with the explanations, of 
those who are older and more experienced than 
t]lelnselves. 
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W HEN I obtained from various distinguished 
persons the acceptable promise, that they ,vO"uld 
give me the advantage of their countenance and 
assistance by appearing from time to time in the 
pulpit of our new University, some of them ac. 
companied that promise with the natural request, 
that I, who had asked for it, should offer them my 
o,vn views of the mode and fonll in which the 
duty would be most satisfactorily accomplished. 
On the other hand, it was quite as natu
al, that I 
on lIlY part should be disinclined to take on my- 
self an office, which belongs to a higher station 
and authority in the Church than my own; and 
the more so, because, on the definite subject, about 
which the inquiry is made, I should have far less 
direct aid from the ,vritings of holy men and great 
divines than I could desire. 'V ere it indecd In y 
sole business to put into shape the scattered pre- 
cepts, which ::5uints and doctors have delivercd 
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upon it, I lnight have ventured on such a task 
with comparatively little misgiving. Under the 
shadow of the great teachers of the pastoral office, 
I might have been content to speak, without 
looking out for any living authority to prompt 
me. But this unfortunately is not the case; such 
venerable guidance does not extend beyond the 
general principles and rules of preaching, and 
these require both expansion and adaptation, 
when they aTe to be made to bear on composi- 
tions, addressed in the name of a University to 
University men. They define the essence of 
Christian preaching, which is one and the same 
in all cases; but not the subjcct-matter or the 
method, 'v hich vary according to circulnstances. 
Still after all, the points to 'v hich they do reach, 
are more, and more important, than those which 
thcy fall short of. I therefore, though ,vith a good 
deal of anxiety, have attempted to perfonn a task 
which scemed naturally to fall to nlC; and I am 
thankful to say that, though I must in somc mea- 
sure go beyond the Tånge of the simple direction 
to which I have referred, the grcater part of my 
remarks ,villlie ,vithin it. 
1. So far is clear at once, that the preacher's 
object is the spiritnal good of his he
rers. "Fi- 
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nis prædicanti sit", says St. Francis de Sales; "ut 
vitarn (justitiæ) habeant h01nines, et abundantius 
habeant". And St. Charles: "Considerandum, 
ad Dei omnipotentis gloriam, ad animarumque 
salutem, refcrri omnem concionandi vim ac ratio- 
nero". l\loreover," Prædicatoreln esse minis- 
trom Dei, per queln verbum Dci à spiritûs fonte 
ducitur ad fidclium animas iITigandas". As a 
markS111an aillls at the target and its bull's-eye, 
and at nothing else, so the preacher must have a 
definite point before him, which he has to hit. 
So much is contained for his direction in this sim- 
ple maxim, that duly to entcr it and use it is half 
the battle; and if he mastered nothing else, still 
if he really mastered as much as this, he would 
know all that was ilnperative for the due dis- 
charge of h
 office. 
For what is the conduct of Inen who have one 
object definitely before them, and one only? 
"\Vhy, that, whatever be their skill, whatever 
their resources, greater or less, to its attainment 
all their cfforts are simply, spontaneously, visibly, 
dirccted. This cuts off a number of questions 
sometinles asked about preaching, and extin- 
guishes a nUll1 bel' of anxieties. "Sollicita es, et 
turbaris", says our Lord to St. l\Iartha; "erga 
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plurin1a; porro unum est necessarium". 'Ve ask 
about diction, elocution, rhetorical power; but 
does the commander of a besieging force dream 
of holiday displays, reviews, mock engagements, 
feats of strength, or trials of skill, such as would 
be graceful and suitable on a parade ground 
,vhen a foreigner of rank ,vas to be received and 
fêted; or does he aim at one and on
 thing only, 
viz., to take the strong place? Display dissi- 
pates the energy, ,vhich for the object in view 
needs to be concentratcd and condensed. We 
have no rcason to suppose that the divine bless- 
ing follows the lead of hUlllan accomplishments. 
Indeed, St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
who made much of such advantages of nature, 
contrasts the persuasive words of hUlllan wisdom 
"with the sho,ving of the spirit", and tells us 
that " the kingdom of God is not in speech but 
. " 
In powcr . 
But, not to go to the consideration of divine 
influences, which is beyond my subject, the very 
prcsence of silnple earnestncss is even in itsclf a 
powerful natural instrument to effect that to,vard 
which it is directed. Earnestness creates earnest- 
ness in others by sympathy; and the more a 
preacher loses and is lost to himself, the more does 
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he gain his brethren. Nor is it ,vithout some lo- 
gical force also; for \vhat is po,verful enough to 
absorb and possess a preacher, has at least a primâ 
facie claim of attention on the part of his hearers. 
On the other hand, anything which interferes 
with this earnestness, or which argues its absence, 
is still more certain to blunt the force of the most 
cogent argument conveyed in the lnost eloquent 
language. Hence it is that the great philosopher 
of antiquity, in speaking, in his Treatise on Rhe- 
toric, of the various kinds of persuasives, which 
are available in the Art, considers the most autho- 
ritative of these to be that ,vhich is drawn from 
personal traits of a moral nature evident in the 
orator; for such matters are cognizable by aU 
men, and the common sense of the world decides 
that it is safer, \vhere it is possible, to commit 
oneself to the judgment of men of character, than 
to any considerations addressed merely to the feel- 
ings or the reason. 
On these grounds I would go on to lay down a 
precept, which I trust is not extravagant, when 
allo,vance is made for the preciseness and the 
point ,vh!ch are unavoidable in all cat
gorical 
statements upon lnatters of conduct. It is, that 
preachers should neglect everything ,vhatever be- 
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sides devotion to their one object, and earnestness 
in enforcing it, till they in SOllle good measure 
attain to these requisites. Talent, logic, learning, 
words, manner, voice, action, all are required for 
the perfection of a preacher; but "one thing is 
necessary" ,-an intense perception and apprecia- 
tion of the end for 'which he preaches, and that is, 
to be the minister of some definite spiritual good 
to those who hear him. Who could ,vish to be 
more eloquent, more powerful, more successful 
than the Teacher of the Nations? yet who n10re 
earnest, who more natural, who more unstudied, 
who more self-forgetting than he? 
(1.) And here, in order to prevent misconcep- 
tion, two remarks must be made, which will lead 
us further into the subject we are engaged upon. 
The first is, that, in ,vhat I have been saying, I 
do not mean that a preacher must aim at earnest- 
ness, but that he must aim at his object, which is 
to do some spiri tual good to his hearers, and 
which will at pnce make him earnest. It is said, 
that, when a nlan has to cross an abyss by a nar- 
row plank thrown over it, it is his ,visdom, not to 
look at the plank, along which lies his path, but 
to fix his eyes steadily on the point in the oppo- 
site precipice, at which the plank ends. It is by 
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gazing at the object which he must reach, and 
ruling himself by it, that he secures to himself 
the power of walking to it straight and steadily. 
l'he case is the saIne in moral matters; no one 
will become really earnest, by ailning directly at 
earnestness; anyone may become earnest, by 
meditating on the motives, and by drinking at the 
sources, of earnestness. vVe may of course ,york 
ourselves up into a pretence, nay into a paroxysm, 
of earnestness; as we may chafe our cold hands 
till they are warm. But when we cease chafing, 
we lose the ,varmth again; on the contrary, let 
the sun come out and strike us ,vith his beams, 
and we need no artificial chafing to be ,varma The 
hot words, then, and energetic gestures of a 
preacher, taken by thelnselves, arc just as much 
signs of earnestness, as rubbing the hands or flapp- 
ing the al'm8 together are signs of wannth; though 
they are natural ,vhere earnestness already exists, 
and pleasing as being its spontaneous concolni- 
tants. To sit down to compose for the pulpit, 
,vith a resolution to be eloquent, is one impedi- 
Inent to persuasion; but to be determined to be 
earnest is absolutely fatal to it. 
He who has beforc his mental eye the Four 
Last Things, 'will have the true earnestness, the 
13 
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horror or the rapture, of one who witncssed a con- 
flagration, or discerned some rich and sublilne 
prospect of natural scenery. His countenance, 
his manner, his voice, speak for hinl, in propor- 
tion as his vicw has bcen vivid and Ininute. The 
great English poct has described this sort of elo- 
quence, ,vhen a calamity had befallen:- 


Yea, this man's brow, like to a title page, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in hy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
. It is this earnestness, in the supernatural order, 
which is the eloquence of saints; and not of 
saints only, but of all Christian preachers, accord- 
ing to the measurc of their faith and love. As 
the case would be ,vith one ,vho has actually seen 
what he relates, the herald of tidings of the invi- 
sible world also will be, froln the nature of the 
case, whether vehelnent or cahn, sad or exulting, 
always simple, grave, emphatic, and peremptory; 
and all this, not because he has proposed to him- 
self to be so, but because certain intellectual con- 
victions involve certain external manifestations. 
St. Francis de Sales is full and clear upon this 
point. It is necessary, he says, "ut ipselllct pe.. 
nitus hauseris, ut persuasissinlam tibi habeas doc- 
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trinam, quaul aliis persuasam cupis. Artificium 
summum erit, nullum habere artificium. Inflam- 
Inata sint verba, non clamoribus gesticulationi- 
busve ilnmodicis, sed interiore affectione. De 
corde pIns quàm de ore proficiscantur. Qnan- 
tUlnvis ore dixerilnus, sanè cor cordi loquitur, 
lingua non nisi Oaures pulsat". St. Augustine 
had said to the same purposc long before: "Sonus 
verboTlun nostronlm aures percutit; magister 
. " 
In tus est . 
(2.) l\Iy second rClnark is, that it is the preach- 
er's duty to ailn at imparting to others, not any 
fortuitous, unpremeditated benefit, but some de- 
finite spiritual good. It is here that design and 
study find their place; the more exact and pre- 
cise is the subject of which he treats, the 1110re 
Ì1npressive and practical will he be; whereas no 
one will carry off Inuch from a discourse ,vhich 
is on the general subject of virtue, or vaguely 
and fecbly entcrtains the question of the desir- 
ablencss of attaining Heavcn, or the rashness of 
incun'ing eternal ruin. As a distinct image be- 
fore the luind makes the preachcr earnest, so it 
will givc hiln somcthing which it is worth while to 
cOlulnunicate to others. lVlerc sYlnpathy, it is 
true, is able, as I havc said, to transfcr an Cll1otion 
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one subject ,vith another involves, is in matter of 
fact nothing short of the delivery of three sermons 
in succession without break between them. 
Summing up then what I have been saying, I 
observe that, if I have undeTstood the doctrine of 
St. Charles, St. Francis, and other saints aright, 
definiteness (if oùject is in various ,vays the one 
virtue of the preacher ;-and this means, that he 
should set out with the intention of conveying to 
others some spiritual benefit; that, ,vith a view 
to this, and as the only ordinary way to it, he 
should s
lect SOlne distinct fuct or scene, some 
passage in history, SOlne truth, sin1plc or pro- 
found, some doctrine, SOlne principle, or some 
sentiment, and should study it well and tho- 
roughly, and first make it his own, or should 
have already d,velt on it and mastered it, so as 
to be able to use it for the occasion, from an ha- 
bitual understanding of it; and that then he 
should clnploy himself, as the one business of his 
discourse, to bring hOlne to others, and to leave 
deep within them, what he has, before he began 
to speak to thcIn, brought home to hinlself: What 
he feels himself, and feels deeply, he has to make 
others feel deeply; and, in proportion as he com- 
prehends this, he will rise above the telnptation 
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of introducing collateral n1atters, and ,vill have 
no taste, no heart, for going aside after flo,vers of 
oratory, fine figures, tuneful periods, ,vhich arc 
worth nothing, unless they come to hiln sponta- 
neously, and are spoken "out of the abundance of 
the heart". Onr Lord said on one occasion: "I 
am come to send fire on the earth, and ,vhat ,vill I 
but that it be kindled?" He had one work, and 
He accomplished it. "The ,vords", He says, 
"which Thou gavest l\Ie, I have given to them, 
and they have received theIn, . . . and now I 
come to Thee". And the Apostles again, as they 
have received, so ,vere they to give. "That 
which we have seen and have heard", says one of 
theIn, ",ve declare unto you, that you Inay have 
fellowship ,vith us". If then a preacher's subject 
only be SOlne portion of the divine message, how- 
ever elementary it may be, however trite, it ,vill 
have a dignity such as to possess hiln, and a virtue 
to kindle hiln, and an influence to subdne and 
convert those to whom it goes forth from hin1, 
according to the ,vords of the promise, "1\1 y 
word, which shall go forth froln lV1y mouth, shall 
not teturn to l\Ie void, but it shall do whatsoever 
I please, and shall prosper in the things for ,vhich 
I sent it". 
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2. And no,v having got as far as this, we shall 
see ,vithout difficulty what a University Senllon 
ought to be, just so far as it is distinct from other 
sermons; for, if all preaching is directed to,vards 
a hearer, such as is the hearer will be the preach- 
ing, and, as a University auditory differs from 
other auditories, so will a sern10n addressed to it 
differ froln other sermons. This, indeed, is a 
broacllnaxim which holy Inen lay dû"\vn on the 
subject of preaching. Thus St. Gregory Theo- 
logus, as quoted by the Pope his namesake, says: 
" The self-saIne exhortation is not suitable for all 
hearers; for all have not the same disposition of 
lnind, and ,vhat profits these, is hurtful to those". 
The holy Pope hilnself thro,vs the lnaxim into 
another fonll, still In ore precise: "Debet prædi- 
cator", he says, "perspicere, ne plus prædicet, 
quàln ab audiente capi possit". And St. Charles 
cxpolmds it, referring to Pope St. GregolY: 
"Pro audicntiulll gencre locos doctrinaruln, ex 
quibus concioneln conficiat, non lllodo distinctos, 
sed optimè explicatos habebit. Atque in hoc 
quidcm Inultip1ici gcnere concionator vidcbit, ne 
quæclunquc, ut S. Gregorins scitè lnonet, lcgcrit, 
aut scientiâ con1prehenderit, omnia enullciet atque 
effundat; sed delectum habebit, ita ut doculnenta 
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alia exponat, alia tacitè relinquat, prout locus, 
ordo, conditioqne auditoru111 deposcat". And, by 
way of obviating the chance of such a rule being 
considered a lUlll1an artifice inconsistent with the 
silnplicity of the Gospel, he had said shol11 y be- 
fore: "Ad Dei glorialn, ad cælestis regni prop a- 
gatione1n, et ad ani1naruln salnteln, plurinlum in- 
terest, non soluln quales sint prædicatores, sed 
quâ viâ, quâ ratione prædicent". 
It is true, this is also one of the elenlentary 
principles of the Art of Rhetoric; but it is no 
scandal that a saintly Bishop should in this mat- 
ter borro\v a maxi1n froln secular, nay fro1n pagan 
schools. For divine grace docs not overpower nor 
snpersede the action of the human 1nind according 
to its proper nature; and, if heathen ,vriters have 
analyzed that nature "\vell, so far let theln be used 
to the greater glory of the Author and Source of 
all Truth. Aristotle, then, in his ccleb
'ated 
treatise on Rhetoric, lnakes the very e::,sence of 
the .1\1't lie in the precise recognition of a hearer. 
It is a relative art, and in that respect differs 
froB1 Logic, ,vhich simply teaches the right use 
of reason, ,yhereas Rhetoric is the art of persua- 
sion, which inlplies a person ,vho is to be per- 
suaded. As then the Christian Preacher aillls at 
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the Divine Glory, not in any vague and general 
way, but definitely by the enunciation of some 
article or passage of the Revealed Word, so, fur- 
ther, he enunciates it, not for the instruction of 
the .whole world, but directly for the sake of 
those very persons 'v ho are before him. He is, 
when in the pulpit, instructing, enlightening, in- 
. forming, advancing, sanctifying, not all nations 
nor all classes nor all callings, but those particular 
ranks, professions, states, ages, characters, "\vhich 
have gathered around hinl. Proof indeed is the 
same all over the earth; but he has not only to 
prove, but to persuade,-whmn? A hearer then 
is included in the very idea of preaching; and 
Vie cannot determine ho,v in detail ,ve ought to 
preach, till ,ve know ,vholn we are to address. 
In all the lllOst important respects, indeed, all 
hearers are the saIne, and what is suitable for one 
audience is suitable for another. All hearcrs are 
children of Admn; all too are children of the 
Christian adoption and of the Catholic Church. 
The great topics which suit the lllultitudc, which 
attract the poor, ,vhich sway the unlearned, 
which warn, arrest, recall, the wayward and 
wandering, are in place within the precincts of a 
University, as elsewhere. A Studium Generale 
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is not a cloister, or noviciate, or seminary, or 
boarding-school; it is an assemblage of the young, 
the inexperienced, the lay, and the secular; and 
not even the simplest of religious truths, .or the 
most elelnentary article of the Christian faith, 
can be unseasonable from its pulpit. A sermon 
on the DivIne On1niprcscnce, on the future judg- 
ment, on the satisfaction of Christ, on the inter- 
cession of saints, will be not less, perhaps more, 
suitable there, than if it were adcù'essed to a pa- 
rish congregation. Let no one suppose that any- 
thing recondite is essential to the idea of a Uni- 
versity sennon. The nlost obvious truths are 
often the most profitable. Seldom does an op. 
portunity occur for a subject there, which might 
not under circumstances be treated before any 
other auditory whatever. Nay further; an aca- 
demical auditory might be ,veIl content, if it 
never heard any subject treated at all, but what 
would be suitable to any general congregation. 
Ho,vever, after all, a University has a charac. 
tel' of its o,vn; it has SOlne traits of human nature 
more prolninently developed than others, and it 
is brought together under circlunstances which 
ilnpart to the auditory a peculiar colour and ex- 
pression, even where it docs not substantially 
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differ frolll another. It is composed of Inen, not 
,vomen; of the yonng rather than the old; and of 
persons cither highly educated or undcr ednca- 
tion. These are the points ,vhich the preacher 
will bear in 111ind, and which will direct hilll 
both in his choice of subject, and in his lllode of 
treating it. 
(1.) As to his 'Jnatter or subject. Here I ,vould 
remark upon the circumstance, that courses of 
sern10ns upon theological points, polemical dis.. 
cussions, treatises in e,,1Jtenso, and the like, are of. 
ten included in the idea of a University Sermon, 
and are considered to be legitilnately cntitled to 
occupy the attention of a University audiencc; 
the object of such C0111positions being, not di- 
rectlyand Inainly the edification of thc hearers, 
but the dcfence or advantage of Catholicisln at 
large, and the gradual forn1ation of a volume 
suitable for publication. 'Vithout absolutely dis- 
countenancing such Ï1nportant works, it is not 
necessary to say Inore of them than that they 
rather belong to the divinity school, and fall un. 
del' the idea of Lectures, than have a clainl to be 
vic.wed as Univcrsity Sennons. Anyho,v, I do 
not feel called upon to speak of such discourses 
here. Rather, I ,vill confinc 111yself to the con- 
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ideration of .what lnay be called Sermons proper. 
And here, I repeat, any general subject will be 
seasonable in the University pulpit, which would 
be seasonable else,vhere; but, if ,ve look for sub- 
jects especially suitable, they w"ill be of t,vo 
kinds. The telnptations, ,vhich ordinarily assail 
the young and the intellectual, are two; those 
,vhich are directed against their virtue, and those 
,vhich are directed against their faith. All di- 
vine gifts are exposed to misuse and perversion; 
youth and intellect are both of them goods, and 
involve in them certain duties respectively, and 
can be used to the glory of the Giver; but, as 
youth beconles the occasion of excess and sen- 
suality, so does intellect give accidental opportu- 
nity to religious error, rash speculation, dOll bt, 
and infidelity. That these are in fact the pecu- 
liar evils to ,vhich large Academical Bodies are 
liable, is sho,vn frolll the history of Universities; 
and if a preacher ,yould have a subject ,vhich 
ha
 especial significancy in 
uch a place, he lnust 

elect onc ,vhich bears upon one or other of these 
t,vo classes of sin. I In('an, he would be treating 
on some such snbjcct ,vith the same sort of appo- 
sitcness as he would discourse upon almsgiving, 
,vhen addressing the rich, or on patience, resig- 
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nation, and industry, when he was addressing the 
poor, or on forgiveness of injuries, ,vhen he was 
,cddressing the oppressed or persecuted. 
. To this suggestion I append two cautions. 
First, I need hardly say, that a preacher should 
be quite sure that he understands the persons he 
is addressing, before he ventures to niln at what 
he considers to be their llloral condition; for, if 
he mistakes, he ,vill probably be doing harm, 
rather than good. I have known consequences 
to occur very L:'ìr froln edifying, 'v hen strangers 
have fancied they kne,v an auditory, .when they 
did not, and have by ilnplication imputed to them 
habits or lTIotives ,vhich were not theirs. Better 
far would it be for a preacher to select one of 
those lTIOre general snbjects which are safe, than 
risk what is evidently ambitious, if it is not suc.. 
cessful. 
l\Iy other caution is this ;-that, even when he 
addresses hilnself to SOllie special danger or pro- 
bable deficiency or need of his hearen
, he should 
do so covertly, not sho,ving on the sm-face of his 
discourse ,vhat he is aiming at. I sec no advan- 
tage in professing to treat of such topics as infi- 
delity, or Protestantism, or thc pride of reason, 
or riot, or sensual indulgence. To say nothing 
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else, common-places are but blunt ,veapons; 
whereas it is particular topics that penetrate and 
reach their lllark. Such subj ects rather are, for 
instance, the illlprovement of tUlle, avoidip.g the 
occasions of sin, frequentíng the Sacraments, 
divine ,varnings, the inspirations of grace, the 
mysteries of the Rosary, natural virtue, beauty of 
the rites of the Church, consistency of the Ca- 
tholic faith, relation of Scripture to the Church, 
the philosophy of tradition, and any others, 'v hich 
may touch the heart and conscience, or may suggest 
trains of thought to the intellect, without proclaim- 
ing the main reason ,vhy they have been chosen. 
(2.) Next, as to the mode of treating its sub- 
ject, which a University discourse requires. It 
is this, after all, I think, in ,vhich it especially 
differs from other kinds of preaching. As transla- 
tions differ from each other, as expressing the Salne 
ideas in different languages, so in the case of ser- 
mons, each n1ay undertake the saIne subject, yet 
trcat it in its own way, as contemplating its own 
hearers. This is ,veIl exemplified in the speeches 
of St. Paul, as recorded in the book of Acts. To 
the Jews he qnotes the Old Testament; on the 
Areopagus, addressing the philosophers of Athens, 
he insists, not indeed upon any recondite doctrine, 
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contrariwise, upon the most elementary, - the 
being and unity of God; but he treats it ,vith 
a learning and depth of thought, ,vhich the pre- 
sence of that celebrated city naturally suggested. 
And in like n1anner, while the most simple sub- 
jects are apposite in a University pulpit, they 
certainly ,vould there require a treatment more 
exact than is necessary in merely popular exhor- 
tations. It is not asking much, to demand for 
academical discourses a mOTe careful study before- 
hand, a more accurate conception of the idea 
which they are to enforce, a more cautious use 
of words, a lllore anxious consultation of ,vrÏters 
of authority, and sOlne,vhat lnore of philosophi- 
cal and theological knowledge. 
But here again, as before, I ,vould insist on 
the necessity of such compositions being unpre- 
tending. It is not necessary for a preacher to 
quote the Holy Fathers, or to show erudition, or 
to construct an original argument, or to be mnbi- 
tious in style and profuse of Ornalllent, on the 
ground that the audience is a University: it is 
only necessary so to kecp the character and ne- 
cessities of his hearers before him, as to avoid 
.what Inay offend thcln, or mislead, or disappoint, 
or fail to profit. 
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But here a distinct question opens upon us, 
on which I lnust say a few words, viz., whether 
or not the preacher should preach ,vithout book. 
3. This is a delicate question to enter_ upon, 
considering that the Irish practice of preaching 
without book, which is in accordance with that 
of foreign cOlmtries, and, as it would appear, with 
the tradition of the Church from the first, is not 
universally adopted in England, nor, as I be- 
lieve, in Scotland; and it might seem unreason- 
able or presumptuous to abridge a liberty at pre- 
sent granted to the preacher. I will simply set 
down what occurs to me to say on each side of 
the quéstion. ' 
First of all, looking at the matter on the side 
of usage, I have always understood that it was 
the nlle in Catholic countries, as I have just said, 
both in this and in former times, to preach with- 
out book; and, if the rule be really so, it carries 
extreme weight with it. I do not speak as if I had 
conslùted a library, and made my ground sure; but 
at first sight it would appear impossible, even from 
the number of homilies and commentaries ,vhich 
arc assigned to certain Fathers, as to St. Augustine 
or to St. Chrysostoln, that they could have de- 
livered them from formally-written compositions. 
14 
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On the other hand, St. Leo's serlnons are, in the 
strict sense of the word, compositions; nay pas- 
sages of then1 are carefully dogmatic; nay further 
still, they have sometimes the character of a Syn1- 
bol, and in consequence, are found repeated in 
other parts of his ,vorks; and again, though I do 
not profess to be well read in the works of St. 
Chrysostom, there is generally in such portions of 
them as are known to those of us who are in Holy 
Orders, a peculiarity, an identity of style, which 
enables one to recognize the author at a glance, 
even in the Latin version of the Breviary, and 
which would seeln to be quite beyond the mere 
fidelity of reporters. It would seem, then, he must 
after all have written them; and if he did write at 
all, it is more likely that he wrote with the stimu- 
lus of preaching before him, than that he had time 
and inducement to correct and enlarge then1 after- 
wards from notes, for what is now called" publi- 
cation", which at that time could hardly be said to 
exist at all. To tIlls consideration we must add 
the remarkable fact (which, though in classical 
history, throws light upon our inquiry), that, not 
to produce other instances, the greater part of 
Cicero's powerful and brilliant orations against 
V erres, were never delivered at all. Nor must 
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it be forgotten, that Cicero specifies memory in 
his enumeration of the distinct talents necessary 
for a great orator. And then we have in COITO- 
boration the French practice of writing sermons 
and learning them by heart. 
These remarks, as far as they go, lead us to lay 
great stress on the preparation of a sermon, as 
amounting in fact to cOlnposition, even in writing, 
and in extenso. Now consider St. Carlo's direc- 
tion, as quoted above: "Id omnino studebit, ut 
quod in concione dicturus est, antea bene cogni- 
turn habeat". Now a parish priest has neither tune 
nor occasion for any but elementary and ordinary 
topics; and any such subject he has habitually 
made his own, "cognitum habet", already; but, 
when the matter is of a more select and occasional 
character, as in the case of a University Sennon, 
t.hen the preacher has to study it well and tho- 
roughly, and master it beforehand. Study and 
n1editation being imperative, can it be denied 
that one of the lnost effectual means by which we 
are able to asccrtain our understanding of a sub- 
ject, to bring out our thoughts upon it, to clear 
our meaning, to enlarge our views of its relations 
to other subjects, and to develop it generally, is 
to ,vrite down carefully all we have to say about 
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it? People indeed differ in matters of this kind, 
but I think that writing is a stimulus to the men- 
tal faculties, to the logical talent, to originality, to 
the power of illustration, to the arrangement of 
topics, second to none. Till a man begins to put 
down his thoughts about a subject on paper, he 
will not ascertain ,vhat he kno,vs and what he does 
not know; and still less váll he be able to express 
what he does know. Such a fornlal preparation 
of course cannot be required of a parish priest, bur- 
dened, as he may be, with other duties, and preach- 
ing on elementary subjects, and supported by the 
systematic order and the suggestions of the cate- 
chisln; but in occasional sermons the case is other- 
wise. In these it is both possible and generally 
necessary; and the fuller the sketch, and the more 
true and continuous the thread of the discourse, the 
more the preacher will find hilnself at home, when 
the tune of delivery alrives. I have said" generally 
necessary", for of course there will be exceptional 
cases, in which such a mode of preparation does 
not answer, ,vhether from some mistake in carry- 
ing it out, or froln some special gift superseding it. 
To many preachers there ,vill be another ad- 
vantage besides ;-such a practice will secure 
them against venturing upon really e
'Cten
po'l'e 
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matter. The more ardent a man is, and the 
greater power he has of affccting his hearers, so 
much the more will he need self-control and sus- 
tained recollection, and feel the advantage of com- 
mitting hilnself, as it were
 to the custody of his 
previous intentions, instead of yielding to any 
chance cun'ent of thought which rushes upon 
him in the midst of his preaching. His very 
gifts may need the counterpoise of lnore ordinary 
and hOlnely accessories, such as the drudgery of 
composition. 
It must be borne in mind too, that, since a Uni- 
versity Sennon will commonly have more pains 
than ordinary bestowed on it, it 1vill be considered 
in the number of those which the author would 
espccially wish to preserve. SOlne rccord of it 
then will be natural, or even is involved in its 
cOlnposition; and, while the least elaborate will 
be as much as a sketch or abstract, even the most 
minute, exact, and copious assemblage of notes 
will not be found too long hereafter, supposing, 
as time goes on, any rcason occurs for wishing to 
commit it to the press. 
Hcre are various reasons, \vhich are likely to 
lead, or to oblige, a preacher to have recourse to 
his pen in preparation for his special office. A 
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fnrther reason might be suggested, which would 
bc more intimate than any we have given, going 
indeed so far as to justify the introduction of a 
manuscript into the pulpit itself, if the case sup- 
posed fell for certain under the idea of a Univer- 
sity Scrmon. It lnay be urged with great cogency, 
that a process of argument, or a logical analysis 
and investigation, cannot at all be conducted with 
suitable accuracy of wording, cOlnpleteness of 
statement, or succession of ideas, if the composi- 
tion is to be prompted at the moment, and 
breathed out, as it were, from the intellect to- 
gether with the very words which are its vehicle. 
There are indeed a fcw persons in a generation, 
such as Pitt, who are able to converse like a book, 
and to speak a pamphlet; but others must be con- 
tent to writc and to read their writing. This is 
true; but I have already found reason to question 
whether such delicatc and complicated organiza- 
tions of thought have a right to the name of Ser- 
mons at all. In truth, a discourse, which, from its 
fineness and precision of ideas, is too difficult for a 
preacher to deliver without such extraneous assis- 
tance, is too difficult for a hearer to follow; and, if 
a book be ilnperative for teaching, it is imperative 
for learning. Both parties ought to read, if they 
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are to be on equal terms;-and this remark fur- 
nishes me with a principle, which has an applica
 
tion wider than the particular case which has 
suggested it. 
"\Vhile, then, a preacher will find it becoming 
and advisable to put into writing any important 
discourse beforehand, he will find it equally a 
point of propricty and expedience not to read it 
in the pulpit. I am not of course denying his 
right to use a manuscript, ifhe wishes; but he will 
do well to conceal it, as far as he can, or, which 
is the most effectual concealment, whatever be its 
counterbalancing disadvantages, to get it mainly 
by heart. To conceal it, indeed, in one way or 
other, will be his natural impulse; and this very 
circumstance seems to show us that to read a 
sermon nceds an apology. For, why should he 
get it by heart, or conceal his use of it, lmless he 
fclt that it was more natural, In ore decorous, to 
do without it? And so again, if he enlploys a 
manuscript, the more he appears to dispcnse with 
it, the more he looks off from it, and directly ad- 
dresses his audience, the more will he be consi- 
dered to preach; and, on the other hand, the 
morc will he be judged to COlne short of prcach- 
ing, the more sedulous he is in following his 
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manuscript line after line, and by the tone of 
his voice makes it clear that he has got it safely 
before him. 'Vhat is this but a popular testi- 
mony to the fact that preaching is not reading, 
and reading is not preaching? 
There is, as I have said, a principle involved 
in this decision. It is a common answer made 
by the Protestant poor to their clergy or other 
superiors, when asked why they do not go to 
church, that "they can read their book at hOlne 
quite as well". It is quite true, they can read 
their book at home, and it is difficult what to re- 
join, and it is a problem which has employed be- 
fore now the more thoughtful of their commu- 
nion, to make out 
vltat is got by going to public 
service. The prayers are from a printed book, the 
sermon is from a manuscript. The printed pray- 
ers they have ah'eady; and, as to the lnanuscript 
sern10n, why should it be in any respects better 
than the vohune of sermons, which they have at 
ho
e ? 'Vhy should not an approved author be 
as good as one who has not yet submitted him- 
self to criticism? And again, if it is to be read 
in the church, why may not one person read it 
quitc as well as another? Good advice is good 
advice, all the world over. There is something 
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more, then, than COIn position in a sermon; there 
is something personal in preaching; people are 
drawn and moved, not simply by what is said, 
but by who says it. The san1e things said by 
Qne man are not the same as when said- by an- 
other. The same things when read are not the 

ame as ,vhen they are preached. 
In this respect the pT
acher diffcrs from the 
minister of Illore sacred lIlysteries, that he comes 
to his hearers, in some sense or other, with ante- 
cedents. Clad in his sacerdotal vestments, he 
sinks what is individual in himself altogether, 
and is but the representative of Hin1 froln whom 
he derives his commission. His words, his tones, 
his actions, his presence, lose their personality; 
one bishop, one priest, is like another; they all 
chant the same notes, and observe the same genu- 
flexions, as they give one peace and one blessing, 
and as they offer one and the same sacrifice. The 
l\Iass must not be said without a l\lissal under 
the priest's eye; nor in any language but that in 
which it has come down to us from the early 
hierarchs of the Western Church. But, when it 
is over, and the celebrant has resigned the vest. 
ments proper to it, then he reSUl11es himself, and 
COlnes to us in the gifts and associations which 
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attach to his person. He knows his sheep, and 
they know him; and it is this direct bearing of 
the teacher on the taught, of his mind upon their 
-minds, and the mutual sympathy which exists 
between them, which is his strength and influ- 
ence, when he adcù.'esses them. They hang upon 
his lips, as they cannot hang upon the pages of 
his book. Definiteness is the life of preaching. 
A definite hearer, not the whole world; a defi- 
nite topic, not the whole evangelical tradition; 
and, in like manner, a definite speaker. Nothing 
that is anonymous will preach; nothing that is 
dead and gone; nothing even ,vhich is of yes.. 
terday, however religious in itself and useful. 
Thought and word are one in the Eternal Logos, 
and must not be separate in those who are His 
shadows on earth. They must issue fresh and 
fresh, as from the preacher's Inouth, so from his 
breast, if they are to be "spirit and life" to 
the hearts of his hearers. And 'v hat is true of 
a parish priest, applies, 'fnutatis 'Jnutandis, to a 
University preacher; who, even more, perhaps, 
than the ordinary parochus, comes to his au- 
dience with a name and a history, and excites 
a personal interest, and persuades by what he is, 
as well as by what he delivers. 
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I am far froln forgetting that every onc has his 
own talent, and that one has not what another has. 
Eloquence is a divine gift, which to a certain 
point superscdes rules, and is to be used, like 
other gifts, to the glory of the Giver, and then 
only to be discountenanccd, when it forgets its 
place, whcn it throws into the shade and embar- 
rasses the essential functions of the Christian 
prcacher, and clailns to be cultivated for its own 
sake, instead of being made subordinate and sub- 
servient to a higher work and to sacred objects. 
And how to make eloquence subservient to the 
evangelical office, is not lnore difficult, than how 
to use lcarning or intellect for a supernatural end; 
but it does not COlne into consideration here. 
I mn speaking of the ordinary run of preaehers. 
In their case, I grant, circnmstanccs nlay con- 
stantly arise which render thc use of a manuscript 
the more advisable course. HO'wever, I am con- 
sidering how the case stands in itself, and attelnpt- 
ing to set down ,vhat is to be aimed at as best. If 
religious men once asccrtain what is abstractedly 
desirable, and acquiesce in it ,vith their hearts, 
they will be in the way to get over many diffi- 
culties which otherwise will be insunnountable. 
For myself, I think it no extravagance to say, that 
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a very inferior sermon, delivered without book, 
answers the purposes for '\vlllch all sermons are 
delivered, mO:i
e perfectly, than one of great 
merit, if it be ,witten and read. Of course, all 
men will not speak without book equally well, 
just as their voices are not equally clear and loud, 
or their manner equally impressive. Eloquence, 
I repeat, is a gift; but most men, unless they have 
passed the age f07 learning, may with practice 
attain such fluency in expressing their thoughts, 
as will enable thelll to convey and manifest to 
their audience that earnestness and devotion to 
their 0 bj ect, '\vhich is the life of preaching ,- 
which both covers in the preacher's own con- 
sciousness the sense of his own deficiencies, and 
makes up for them over and over again in the 
judgment of his hearers. 
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VI. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A LECTURE. 


Now, that we have just commenced our second 
Academical Year, it is natural, Gentlemen, that, 
as in November last, when we were entering 
upon our great undertaking, I offered to you 
some relnarks suggested by the occasion, so now 
again I should not suffer the first weeks of the 
Session to pass away, without addressing to you 
a few words on one of those subjects which are at 
the moment especially interesting to us. And 
when I apply myself to think what topic I shall 
accordingly submit to your consideration, I seem 
to be directed what to select, by the choice of 
subject which I nladc on that former occasion to 
which I have been referring. Then* we were 
opening the Schools of Philosophy and Letters, 
as now we are opening tnose of Medicine; and, 


* Vida Chapter I. 
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as I then attempted some brief investigation of 
the mutual bearings of Revelation and Literature, 
so at the present time I shall not, I trust, be un- 
profitably engaging your attention, if I make one 
or two parallel reflections on the relations exist. 
ing between Revelation and Physical Science. 
This subject, indeed, viewed in its just <limen. 
sions, is far too large for an occasion such as this; 
still I may be able to select some one point out 
of the many which it offers for discussion, and, 
while elucidating it, to throw light even on 
others which at the lnoment I do not formally 
undertake. I propose, then, to discuss the an- 
tagonism which is popularly supposed to exist 
between Physics and Theology; and to show, 
first, that such antagonism does not really exist, 
and, next, to account for the circUlnstance, that 
so groundless an imagination should have got 
abroad. 
I think I am not mistaken in the fact, that 
there exists, both in the educated and half-edn- 
cated portions of the cOlllmunity, something of a 
surn1Ìse or misgiving, that thcre really is at bot- 
tom a ceitain contrariety between the declara- 
tions of religion and the results of physical in- 
quiry; a suspicion such, that, \vhile it encou- 
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rages those persons, who are not over..religious, 
to anticipate a coming day, when at length the 
difference will break out into open conflict, to the 
disadvantage of Revelation, it leads religious 
lninds, on the other hand, who have not had the 
opporttmity of considering accurately the state of 
the case, to be jealous of the researches, and pre- 
judiced against the discoveries, of Science. The 
consequence is, on the one side, a certain con- 
tempt of Theology; on the other, a disposition to 
undervalue, to deny, to ridicnle, to discourage, 
and ahnost to denounce, the labonrs of the phy- 
siological, astronomical, or geological investigator. 
I do not suppose that any of those gentlemen 
who are now honouring me with their presence, 
are exposed to the temptation either of the reli- 
gious or of the scientific prejudice; but that is no 
reason why SOlne notice of it may not have its 
use even in this place. It lnay lead us to consider 
the subject itself more carefully and exactly; it 
may assist us in attaining clearer ideas than be- 
fore, how Physics and Theology stand relatively 
to each other. 
Lct us begin with a first approximation to the 
real state of the case, or a broad view, ,vhich, 
though it may require corrections, ,vill serve at 
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once to illustrate and to start the subject. We 
may divide knowledge, then, into natural and 
supernatural. SOlle kno,vledge, of course, is both 
at once; for the moment let us put tIlls circum- 
stance aside, and view these two :5.elds of know- 
ledge in themselves, and as distinct from each 
other in idea. By nature is meant, I suppose, 
that vast system of things, taken as n. whole, of 
which we are cognizant by means of our natural 
powers. By the supernatural ,vorld is meant that 
still more marvellous and awful universe, of 
which the Creator Himself is the fulness, and 
which becomes known to us, not through our na- 
tural faculties, but by superadded and direct com- 
munication from I-lim. These two great circles 
of knowledge, as I have said, intersect; first, as 
far as supernatural kno,vledge includes truths and 
facts of the natural ,vorld, and secondly, as far. as 
truths and facts of the natnral ,vorld are on the 
other hand data for inferences about the superna- 
tural. Still, allo,ving this interference to the full, 
it will be found on the whole, that the two worlds, 
and the two kinds of knowledge respectively, are 
separated off from each other; and that, therefore, 
as being separate, they cannot on th
 whole contra- . 
diet each other. That is, in other words, a pcr- 
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son who has the fullest knowledge of one of these 
worlds, is nevertheless, on the whole, as ignorant 
as the rest of mankind, as unequal to form a judg- 
ment, of the facts and truths of the other. He 
who kno,vs all that can possibly be known about 
physics, about politics, about geography, ethno- 
logy, and ethics, will have made no approxima- 
tion whatever to decide the question whether or 
not there are angels, and how n1any are their 
orders; and on the other hand, the most learned 
of dogmatic and mystical divines,-St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas,-will not on that score kno,v more 
than a peasant about the la,vs of motion, or the 
,vealth of nations. I do not say that there may 
not be speculations and guesses on tlns side and 
that, but I speak of any conclusion which merits 
to be called, I will not say knowledge, but even 
opinion. If, then, Theology be the philosophy of 
the supcrnatural world, and Science the philo-' 
sophy of the natural, Theology and Science, whe- 
ther in their respective ideas, or again in their 
own actual fields on the 'whole, are incoIDlnunÌ- 
cable, incapable of collision, and needing, at most 
to be connected, never to be reconciled. 
Now this broad general vie'w of our subjec
 is 
found to be so far true in fact, in spite of what- 
15 
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ever deductions from it have to be made in detail, 
that the recent French editors of one of the works 
of St. Thomas are able to give it as one of their 
reasons why that great theologian made an alli- 
ance, not with Plato, but with Aristotle, becausc 
Aristotle (they say), unlike Plato, confined him- 
self to human science, and therefore was secUTed 
from coming into collision with divine. 
" Not without reason", they say, "did St. 
Thomas acknowledge Aristotle as if the lYlaster 
of human philosophy; for, inasmuch as Aristotle 
was not a Theologian, he had only. treated of lo- 
gical, physical, psychological, and mctaphysical 
theses, to the exclusion of those which are con- 
cerned about the supernatural relations of man to 
God, that is, religion; which, on the other hand, 
had been the source of the worst errors of other 
philosophers, and especially of Plato". 
But if there be so substantial a truth even in 
this very broad statelnent concerning the inde- 
pendence of the helds of Theology and general 
Science, one of another, and the consequent im-- 
possibility of collision between them, how much 
more true is that statement, from the very nature 
of the case, when we contrast Theology, not 
with Science generally, but definitively with 
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Physics! In Physics is comprised, I suppose, 
that family of sciences, which is concerned with 
the sensible world, with the phenomena which 
we see, hear, and handle, or in other words, 
with matter. It is the philosophy of ma.tter. 
Its basis of operations, what it starts from, what 
it falls back upon, is the phenomena which 
meet the senses. Those phenomena it ascertains, 
catalogues, compares, combines, arranges, and 
then uses for detcTlllining sOlnething beyond 
themselves, viz., the order to which they are sub- 
servient, or what we commonly call the laws of 
nature. It never travels beyond the examination 
of cause and effect. Its object is to resolve the 
complexity of phenomena into simple elements 
and principles; but when it has reache
 those 
first elmnents, principles, and laws, its mission is 
at an end; it keeps within that material system, 
with which it began, and never ventures beyond 
. thc "flammantia mænia mundi". It may, indeed, 
if it chooses, feel a doubt of the completcness of 
its analysis hitherto, and for that reason endea- 
.vour to arrive at more simple laws and fe-wer 
principles. It may be dissatisfied with its own 
combinations, hypotheses, systems; and leave 
Ptolemy for Newton, the alchemists for Lavoisier 
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and Davy ;-that is, it may decide that it has not 
yet touched the bottom of its own subject; but 
still its aim will be to get to the bottom, and 
nothing more. With matter it began, with mat- 
ter it will end; it will never trespass into the 
province of mind. The Hindoo notion is said to 
be, that the earth stands upon .a tortoise; but the 
physicist, as such, will never ask himself by what 
influence, external to the universe, the universe 
is sustained; simply because he is a physicist. 
If indeed he be a religious man, he will of 
course have a very definite view of the subject; 
but that view of his is private, not professional, 
-the view, not of a physicist, but of a religious 
man; and this, not because physical science says 
anything different, but simply because it says 
nothing at all on the subject, nor can do so by 
the very undertaking with which it set out. The 
question is simply eæt1'a aTte1n. The physical 
philosopher has nothing whatever to do with final 
causes, and will get into inextricable confusion, if 
he introduces them into his investigations. He 
has to look in one definite direction, not in any 
other. It is said that in some countries, when a 
stranger asks his way, he is at once questioned in 
turn, what place he came from: something like 
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this would be the unseasonableness of a physicist 
inquiring how the phenomena and laws of the 
material ,vorld primarily came to be, when his 
simple task is that of ascertaining what they are. 
Within the limits of those phenomena he may 
speculate and prove; he may trace the op"èration 
of the laws of matter through periods of time; he 
may penetrate into the past, and anticipate the 
future; he may recount the changes which they 
have effected upon matter, and the rise, growth, 
and decay of phenolnena; and so in a certain 
sense he may write the history of the material 
world, as far as he can; still he will always ad- 
vance from phenomena, and conclude upon the 
internal evidence which they supply. He will 
not come near the questions, what that ultimate 
element is, which we call matter, how it came to 
be, whether it can cease to be, whether it ever 
was not, whether it will ever come to nought, in 
what its laws really consist, ,vhether they can 
cease to be, whether they can be suspended, what 
causation is, what tinle is, what the relations of 
time to cause and effect, and a hundred other 
questions of a similar character. 
Such is Physical Science; and Theology, as is 
obvious, is just what such Science is not. Theo- 
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logy begins, as its name denotes, not with any 
sensible facts, phenomena, or results, not '\'vith na- 
ture at all, but with the Author of nature,-with 
the one invisible, unapproachable Cause and 
Source of all things. It begins at the other end 
of knowledge, and is occupied, not with the 
finite, but the Infinite. It unfolds and systema- 
tizes what He Hin1self has told us of Himself; of 
I-lis nature, His attributes, His will, and His acts. 
As far as it approaches towards Physics, it takes 
just the counterpart of the questions ,vhich occupy 
the Physical Philosopher. He contemplates facts 
before him; the Theologian gives the reasons of 
those facts. The Physicist trcats of efficient 
causes; the Theologian of final. The Physicist 
tells us of laws; the Theologian of the Author, 
Ivlaintainer, and Controller of them; of their 
scope; of their suspension, if so be; of their be- 
ginning and their end. This is how the two 
schools stand related to each other, at that point 
where they appróach the nearest; but for the 
lnost part they are absolutely divergent. 'Vhat 
Physical Science is engaged in, I have already 
said; as to Thcology, it contemplatcs the world, 
not of matter, but of mind; the Supreme Intelli- 
gence; souls and their destiny; conscience and 
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duty; the past, present, and future dealings of 
the Creator ,vith creature. 
So far then as these remarks have gone, Theo- 
logy and Physics cannot touch each other, have 
no intercommunion, have no ground of difference 
or agreement, of jealousy or of sympathy. As 
well may musical truths be said to interfere with 
the doctrines of architectural science; as well may 
there be a collision between the politician and 
the gcologist, the engineer and the grammarian; 
as well might the British Parliament or the 
French nation be jcalous of some possible belli- 
gerent powcr upon the snrface of the moon, as 
Physics pick a quarrel with Theology. And it 
may be well,-before we proceed to fill up in de- 
tail this outline, and to explain what has to be 
eXplained in this statement,-to corroborate it, as 
it stands, by the rcmarkable words upon the sub- 
ject, of a writer of the day:-- 
" We often hcar it said", he observes, writing 
as a Protestant (and here let lne assure you, 
Gentlemen, that though his words have a contro- 
versial tone with them, I do not quote them in 
that aspect, or as wishing here to urge anything 
against Protestants, but merely in pursuance of 


· :r.lacalÙay's Essays. 
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my own point, that Revelation and Physical 
Science cannot really come into collision), "we 
often hear it said, that the world is constantly be- 
coming more and more enlightened, and that this 
enlightenment must be favourable to Protestant- 
ism, and unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish 
that we could think so. But we see great reason 
to doubt whether this is a well-founded expccta- 
tion. We see that during the last two hundred 
and fifty years the human mind has bcen in the 
highcst degree active; that it has made great ad- 
vances in every branch of natural philosophy; 
that it has produced innumerable invcntions tcnd- 
ing to promote the conveniencc of lifc; that Ine- 
dicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been 
very greatly improved; that government, police, 
and law, have becn ilnproved, though not to so 
great an extcnt as the physical sciences. Yet we 
see that, during thcsc two hundred and fifty years, 
Protestantism has made no conquests worth speak- 
ing o:f. Nay, we believe that, as far as there has 
been change, that change has, on the whole, been 
in favour of the Church of Rome. We cannot, 
therefore, feel confi4ent that the progress of know- 
ledge will necessarily be fatal to a system, which 
has, to say the least, stood its ground in spite of 
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the imnlense progress made by the human race in 
kno,vledge since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
" Indeed, the argument, which we are consider- 
ing, seems to us to be founded on an entire mis- 
take. There arc branches of knowlcdge with 
respcct to ,vhich the law of the human mind is 
progress. In mathematics, when once a proposi- 
tion has been demonstrated, it is never aftcrwards 
contested. Every fresh story is as solid a basis 
for a new superstructure as the original foun- 
dation was. Here, therefore, there is a constant 
addition to the stock of truth. In the inductive 
sciences, again, the la,v is progress. . . 
. " But with theology the case is very different. 
As respects natural religion (Revelation being for 
the present altogether left out of the question), it 
is not easy to see, that a philosopher of the pre- 
sent day is more favourably situated than Thales 
or Simoni des. He has before him just the same 
evidences of design in the structure of the uni- 
verse which the early Greeks had.. . As to 
the other great question, the question what be- 
comes of man after death, we do not see that a 
highly educated European, left to his unassisted 
reason, is more likely to be in the right than a 
Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many 
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sciences, in which we surpass the Blackfoot In- 
dians, throws the smallest light on the state of the 
soul after the animal life is extinct. . . 
" Natural Theology, then, is not a progressive 
science. That knowledge of our origin and of 
our .destiny, which we derive from Revelation, is 
indeed of very different clearness, and of very 
dilferent importance. But neither is Revealed 
Religion of the nature of a progressive science. 
.' 
. . In divinity there cannot be a progress ana- 
logous to that which is constantly taking place in 
pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian 
of the fifth century with a Bible is neither better 
nor worse situated than a Christian of the nine- 
teenth century with a Bible, candour and natural 
acuteness being of course supposed equal. It 
matters not at all that the compass, printing, gun- 
powder, steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand 
other discoveries and inventions, which were un- 
known in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
nineteenth. None of these discoveries and in- 
ventions has the smallest bearing on the ques- 
tion, whether man is justified by faith alone, or 
whether the invocation of saints is an ortho- 
dox practice. . . We are confident that the 
world will never go back to the solar system 
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of Ptolemy; nor is our confidence in the least 
shaken by the circumstance that so great a man 
as Bacon rejectcd the theory of Galileo with scorn ; 
for Bacon had not all the means of arriving at a 
sound conclusion.. But when we reflect that 
Sir Thomas l\1or
 was ready to die for the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, we cannot but feel 
some doubt whether the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation may not triumph over all opposition. l\lore 
was a man of eminent talents. lIe had an the in- 
formation on the subject that we have, or that, 
while tIte world lasts, any human being will have. 
... No progress that science has made, or will 
,nake, can add to what seems to us thc overwhehn- 
ing force o( the argument against the Real Pre- 
sence. 'Ve are therefore unable to understand, 
why what Sir Thomas l\Iore believed respecting 
Transubstantiation may not be believed to the 
end of time by men equal in abilities and honesty 
to Sir Thomas l\Iore. But Sir Thomas l\lore is 
one of the choice specimens of human wisdom and 
virtue; and the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
a kind of proof charge. The faith which stands 
that tcst will stand any test. . . 
"The history of Catholicism strikingly illus- 
trates these observations. During the last seven 
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centuries the public mind of Europe has made 
constant progress in every depaTtInent of secular 
knowledge; but in rcligion we can trace no con- 
stant progress. .. Four times, since the au- 
thority of the Church of Rome was established in 
Western Christendoln, has the human intellect 
risen up against her yoke. Twice that Church 
remained completely victorious. T"wice she caIne 
forth from the conflict bearing the marks of cruel 
wounds, but with the principle of life still strong 
within her. When we reflect on the trelnendous 
assaults she has survived, we find it difficult to- 
conceive in what way she is to perish". 
You see, Gentlelnen, if you trust the judgment 
of a sagacious mind, deeply read in history, Ca- 
tholic Theology has nothing to fear from the pro- 
gress of Physical Science, even independcntly of 
the divinity of its doctrines. It speaks of things 
supernatural; and these, by the very force of the 
words, research into nature cannot touch. 
It is true, that. the author in question, while 
saying all thís, and 11luch lnore to the SaIne pur- 
pose, also makes mention of one exception to his 
general statement, though he mentions it in order 
to put it aside. I, too, have to notice the same 
exception here; and you will see at once, Gentle- 
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men, as soon as it is named, how little it interferes 
really with the broad view which I have been 
drawing out. It is true, then, that Revelation 
has in one or two instances advanced beyond its 
chosen territory, which is the invisible world, in 
order to throw light upon the history of the ma- 
terial universe. Holy Scripture, it is perfectly 
true, does declare a few momentous facts, so few 
that they may be counted, of a physical character. 
It speaks of a process of formation out of chaos 
which occupied six days; it speaks of the firma- 
ment; of the sun and moon being created for 
the sake of the earth; of the earth being im- 
movable; of a great deluge; and of several other 
similar facts and events. It is true; nor is there 
any reason ,vhy we should not accept these state- 
ments in their letter, whatever that letter actually 
means; but at the saIne time we must recollect 
that w/tat it means has seldom been determined 
in the case of these f3tatements, or but very par- 
tially, by any authoTitative interpretation, and 
that, in the absence of that interpretation, thero 
is perhaps some presumption in saying that it 
means this, and does not mean that. And this 
being the case, it is not at all probable that any 
discoveries ever should be made by physical in- 
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quilies, incompatible at the same time with one 
and all of those senses which the lettcr admits, and 
which are still open. As to certain popular inter- 
pretations of the texts in question, I shall have 
something to say of thcm presently; here I am 
only concerned with the letter of the Holy Scrip- 
tures itself, as far as it bears upon the history of 
the heavens and the earth; and I say that we may 
wait in peace and tranquillity, till there is some 
real collision between Scripture authoritatively 
interpreted, and results of science clearly ascer- 
tained, before we consider how we are to deal with 
a difficulty, which we have reasonable grounds for 
thinking will never roally occur. 
And, after noticing this exception, I really have 
made the utmost admission that has to be made 
about the existence of any common ground, upon 
which Theology and Physical Science may fight 
a battle. On the whole, the two studies do most 
surely occupy distinct fiolds, in which each may 
teach without expecting any interposition from 
the othor. It might indeed have pleased the 
Almighty to have superseded physical inquiry by 
revealing the truths which are its objcct: but He 
has not done so: and whether it had plcased Him 
to do so or not, any how Theology and Physics 
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would be distinct sciences; and nothing, which 
the one says of the material world, ever can con- 
tradict what the other says of the immaterial. 
Here then is the end of the question; and here I 
might come to an end also, were it not incUmbent 
on me to explain how it is that, though Theology 
and Physics cannot quarrel, nevertheless, Physical 
Philosophers and Theologians have quarrelled in 
fact, and quarrel still. To the solution of thÌB 
difficulty I shall devote the remainder of my 
Lecture. 


I observe then, that the elelnentary methods of 
reasoning and inquiring, used in Theology and 
Physics, are contrary the one to the other; each of 
them has a method of its own; and in this, I think, 
has lain the point of controversy between the two 
schools, viz., that neither of them has been quite 
content to remain on its own homestead, but that, 
whereas each has its own method, which ÌB the 
best for its own study, each has considered it the 
best 'for all purposes whatever, and has at different 
times thought to impose it upon the other study, 
to the disparagement or rejection of that opposite 
method which legitimately belongs to it. 
The argumentative mcthod of Theology is that 
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of a strict science, such as Geometry, or deduc- 
tive; the method of Physics, at least on starting, 
is that of an empirical pursuit, or inductive. This 
peculiarity on either side arises from the nature of 
the case. In Physics, a vast and omnigenous mass 
of information lies before the inquirer, all in a 
confused litter, and needing arrangemcnt and ana- 
lysis. In Theology such varied phenomena are 
wanting, and Revelation presents itsclf instead. 
What is known in Christianity, is just that which 
is revealed, and nothing more; certain truths, com- 
municated directly from above, are committed to 
the keeping of the faithful, and to the vcry last 
nothing really can be added to those truths. From 
the time of the Apostlcs to the end of the ,vorld, 
no strictly new truth can be added to the theolo- 
gical information which the Apostles wcre in- 
spired to deliver. It is possible of course to make 
numberless deductions from the original doctrines; 
but, as the conclusion is ever in its premisses, such 
deductions arc not, strictly speaking, an addition; 
and, though experience may variously guide and 
modify those deductions, still, on the whole, Theo- 
logy retains the scvcre character of a science, ad- 
vancing syllogistically from premisses to conclu- 


. 
SIan. 
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The method of Physics is just the reverse of 
this: it has no principles or truths to start with, 
externally delivered and ready-ascertained. ]t 
has to commence with sight and touch; it has to 
handle, weigh, and measure its own exuberant 
sylva of phenomena, and from these to advance 
to new truths,-truths, that is, \vhich are beyond 
and distinct from the phenomena from 'v hich 
they originate. Thus Physical Science is experi- 
mental, Theology traditional; Physical Science i::; 
the richer, Theology the more exaC:t; Physics thl
 
bolder, Theology the snrer; Physics progressive. 
'rheology, in comparison, stationary; Theology i
 
loyal to the past, Physics has visions of the future. 
Such they are, I repeat, and such their respcctiyc 
methods of inquiry, front the nature of the east'. 
But minds habituated to either of these t,,,"o 
methods, can hardly help extending it beyond it
 
due limits, unless they arc put upon their guard, 
and have great command of thenlselves. It can- 
not be denied, that divines have from time to time 
been lnuch inelined to give a traditional, logical 
shape to scienccs ,vhich do not admit of any such 
treatment. Nor can it be denied, on the othf.r 
hand, that mcn of science oftcn show a special 
irritation at theologians for going hy antiquit

, 
l() 
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precedent, authority, and logic, and for declining 
to introduce Bacon or Niebuhr into their own 
school, or to apply some new experimental and 
critical process for the improvement of that which 
has been given once for all fron1 above. Hence 
the mutual jealousy of the two parties; and I shall 
no,v atten1pt to give instances of it. 
First, then, let Ine refer to those interpretations 
of Scripture, popular and of long standing, though 
not authoritative, to which I have already had 
occasion to an
lde. Scripture, ,ve kno,v, is to be 
interpreted according to the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers; but, besides this consent, which is 
of authority, carrying with it the evidence of its 
truth, there have ever been in Christendom a 
number of floating opinions, Hlore or less ap- 
pcnded to the divine tradition; opinions ,vhich 
have a certain probability of being n10re than 
human, or of having a basis or aùn1ixture of 
truth, but admitting of no test, whence they 
canle, or how far they are true, besides the course 
of events, and which meanwhile arc to be received 
at least with attcntion and defcrenc e. Sometimes 
they are comments on Scripture prophecy, some- 
times on other obscurities or mysteries. It was 
once an opinion, for instance, drawn from the 
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sac.red text, that the Christian Dispensation was 
to last a thousand years, and no lnore; the event 
disproved it. A still more exact and plausible 
tradition, derived from Scripture, was that which 
asserted that, when the Roman Empire should 
fall to pieces, Antichrist sholùd appear, who 
should be followed at once by the Second Com- 
ing. Various Fathers thus interpret St. Paul, 
and Bellarmine receives the interpretation as late 
as the sixteenth century. The event alone can 
decide if, under any aspect of Christian history, 
it is true; but at present we are at least able to 
say that it is not true in that broad plain sense in 
which it was once received. 
Passing from COlllments on prophetical passages 
of Scriptnre, to those on coslllological, it was, I 
suppose, the common belief of ages, sustained by 
received interpretations of the sacred text, that 
the earth was im!llovable. Hence, I suppose, it 
was that the Irish Bishop who asserted the exist- 
ence of the Antipodes, alarmed his contempora- 
ries; though it is well to observe that, even in 
the dark age in which he liyed, the Holy See, to 
which reference was made, did not commit itself 
to any condemnation of the unusual opinion. 
The same alarm again occupied the public mind 
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when the Copernican Systcln was first advocated; 
nor were the reccived traditions, which were the 
ground of that alarm, hastily to bc rejected; yet 
rejectcd they ultilnately have been. If in any 
quartcr these human traditions werc enforced, 
and, as it were, enacted, to the prejudice and dc- 
triment of scientific investigations (and this was 
ncver done by the Church herself), it 
ould be a 
case of undue interference of the theological 
schools in the province of Physics. 
So lnuch may bc said as regards interpretatioñs 
of Scripture; but it is easy to see that other re- 
ceived opinions, not resting on the sacred volume, 
Inight, with less clainl, and grcater inconvenience, 
be put forward to haraRs the physical inquirer, to 
challenge his sublnission, and to preclude that 
process of examination which is proper to his 
own peculiar pursuit. Such are the dict.atorial 
formulæ against ,vhich Bacon inveighs, and the 
effect of "\'ll1Ïch ,vas to change Physics into a de- 
ductivc science, and to oblige the studcnt to as- 
sunIC implicitly, as first principles, enunciations 
and maxinls, which were venerable, only bccause 
no one could tcll whence they came, and authori- 
tative, only because no one could say what argu- 
mcnts thcy alleged in their behalf. In proportion 
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as these encroachments were made upon his OW"n 
ficld of inquiry, would be the indignation of the 
physical philosopher; and he would exercise a 
scepticism which relieved his feelings, while it 
approved itself to his reason, if he 1vås called 
on ever to kcep ill mind that light bodies went 
up, and heavy bodies fell down,-and other silni- 
lar nutxilns, 1vhich had no pretensions to a divine 
origin, or to being sclf-evident principles, or in- 
tuItive truths. 
And in like manner, if a philosopher with a 
true genius for physical research, found the Phy- 
sical Schools of his day occupied ,vith the discus- 
sion of final causes, and solving difficulties in ma- 
terial nature by IneallS of them; if he fonnel it de- 
cided, for instance, that the roots of trees make 
for the river, because they need llloisture, or that 
thc axis of thc earth lies at a ccrtain angle ,vith 
the plane of its motion by 'reason of certain ad- 
vantages thence accruing to its inhabitants, I 
should not ,yonder at his exerting himself for a 
great reform in the process of inquiry, preaching 
the 11lethod of Induction, and, if he fancied that 
theologians ""vere indirectly or in any rcspect the 
occasion of the blunder, getting provoked for a 
titne, however unreasonably, with Theology itself. 
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I w.ish the experilllental school of Philosopher
 
had gone no further in its opposition to Theology 
than indulging in some indignation with it for the 
fault of its disciples; but it must be confessed that 
it has filn into excesses on its own side for which 
the school of high Deductive Science has affordcd 
no precedent; and that, if it once for a ti111e suf- 
fered from the tyranny of the logical method of 
inquiry, it has encouraged, by way of reprisals, 
encroachments and usurpations on the province of 
Theology, far more serious than that unintentional 
and long obsolete interference with its own pro- 
vince, on the part of 'rheologians, which has been 
its excuse. And to these unjustifiable and mis- 
chievous intrusions made by the Experimentalists 
into the department of Theology, I have no,v, 
Gentlemen, to call your attention. 
You ,vill let me repeat, then, what I have 
already said, that, taking things as thcy are, 
the very idea of Revelation is that of a direct in- 
terference from above, for the introduction of 
truths, otherwise unknown; morcover, as such a 
communication implies recipients, an authorita- 
tive depositary of the things revealed "Till be 
found practically to be involved in that idea. 
l{nowledge, then, of these revealed truths, is 
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gained, not by any research into facts, but simply 
by appealing to the authoritativc keepers of them, 
as every Catholic knows, by learning what is a 
matter of teaching, and by dwelling upon, and 
drawing out into detail, the doctrines which are 
delivered; according to the text, "Faith cometh 
by hearing". I do not prove what, after all, does 
not nced proof, bccause I spcak to Catholics; I 
am stating what we Catholics know, and ever 
will maintain to be the method proper to Theo- 
logy, as it has ever been recognized. Such, I say, 
is the theological method, deductive; however, 
the history of the last thTee centuries is only one 
long course of attempts, on the part of the parti- 
sans of the Baconian Philosophy, to get rid of the 
method proper to Theology, and to make it an 
expcril11en tal science. 
But, I say, for an experilnental sci
nce, we 
must have a large collection of phenomena or 
facts: where then are those, which are to be 
aùopted as a basis for an inductive theology? 
Three principal stores have been used, Gentle- 
men; the first, the text of Holy Scripture; the 
second, the events and transactions of ecclesiasti- 
cal history; the third, the phenomena of the vi- 
sible world. 1:'lüs triple subject-matter,-Scrip- 
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ture, Antiquity, N atul'c,-has been taken as a 
foundation on which thc inductive method IDa y 
be exercised for thc investigation and ascertain- 
Inent of that theological truth, which to a Catholic 
is a Inatter of teaching, transmission, and deduc- 
tion. 
N ow let us pause for a moment, and make a 
reflection, before going into any detail. Truth 
calIDot be contrary to truth; if these threc sub- 
ject-matters 'v ere able, under the pressure of the 
inductive method, to yield respectively theologi- 
cal conclusions in unison and in concord ,vith' 
each othcr, and also contrary to the doctrines of 
Theology as a dednctive science, then that Theo- 
logy would not indeed at once be overthrown 
(for still the question \vould remain for discussion, 
which of the t,vo doctrinal systems was the truth, 
and ,vhi?h the apparent truth), but certainly the 
received deductive theological science would be 
in an anx
ous position, and would be on its trial. 
Again, truth cannot be contrary to truth ;-if, 
then, on the other hand, thesc three subject-mat- 
ters,-Scripturc, Antiquity, and N ature,-worked 
through three centuries by men of great abilities, 
,vith the method or instrument of Bacon in their 
hand
, have respectively issued in conclusions 
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contradictory of each other, nay, have even issued, 
thi
 or that taken by itself,-Scripture or Anti- 
quity,-in various systems of doctrine, so that on 
the whole, instead of all thrce resulting in one set 
of conclusions, they have yielded a good score of 
them; then and in that case, it does not at once 
follow that no one of this score of conclusions may 
happcn to be the true one, and all the rest false; 
but at least such a catastrophe will thro,v a very 
grave shadc of doubt upon them all, and bears 
out the antecedent declaration, or rather pro 4 
phecy, of theologians, beforc these experimen- 
talists started, that it was nothing else than. a . 
huge mistakc to introduce the mcthod of research 
and induction into the study of Theology at all. 
Now I think you will allow me to say, Gen- 
tlemen, as a matter of historical fact, that the 
latter supposition has been actually fulfilled, and 
that the formcr has not. I mean that, so far from 
a scientific proof of sonle one system of doctrine, 
and that antagonistic to the old Theology, having 
been constructed by thc experimental party, by 
a triple convergence, fro111 the sevcral bases of 
Scripture, Antiquity, and Nature, on the con- 
trary, that elnpirical Inethod, which has done 
such ,vonderful things in physics and other hu- 
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man sciences, has sustained a most cmphatic and 
eloquent reverse in its usurped tcrritory,-has 
come to no one conclusion,-has ilhnninatcd no 
definite view,-has brought its glasses to no focus, 
-has shown not even a tendency towards pros- 
pective success; nay, further still, has already con- 
fessed its own absolute failure, and has closed the 
inquiry itself, not indeed by giving place to the 
legitimate nlethod which it dispossessed, but by 
announcing that nothing can be known on the 
subject at all,-that religion is not a sciencc, and 
that scepticism is in religion the only true philo- 
sophy;-or again, by a still 1110re relnarkable 
avowal, that the dccision lies between the old 
Theology and none at all, and that, certain though 
it be that religious truth is nowhere, yet that, 
f 
anywhere it is, it undoubtedly is not in the 
new empirical schools, but in that old teaching, 
foundcd on the deductive nlethod, which ,vas in 
honour and in possession at the time when Expe- 
riment and Induction comnlenced their brilliant 
career. What a singular brcak-down of a noblc 
instrunlent, ,vhen used for the arrogant and ty- 
rannical invasion of a sacred territory! 'V11at can 
be nlore sacred than Theology? 'Vhat can be 
more noble than the Baconian nlethod? But the 
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t,vo do not correspond; they arc mismatched. 
The age has mistaken lock and key. It has 
broken the key in a lock which does not belong 
to it; it has ruined the 'wards by a key which 
never will fit into them. Let us hope - that its 
present disgust and despair at the result are 
the preliminaries of a generous and great repent- 
ance. 
I have thought, Gentlelnen, that you would 
allo,v me to draw this moral in the first place; 
and now I will say a few words on onc specimen 
of this error in detail. 
I t seems, then, that instead of having recourse 
to the tradition and teaching of the Catholic 
Church, it has been the philosophy of the mo- 
dern school to attempt to determine the doctrines 
of Theology by means of Holy Scripture, or of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, or of physical phenomena. 
And the question may arise, 'Why, after all, should 
not such informations, scriptural, historical, or 
physical, be used? and if used, why should they 
not lead to true results ? Various answers may be 
given to this question: I shall confine myself to 
one; and again, for the sake of brevity, I shall 
apply it mainly to one out of the three expedients 
to which the opponents to Theology have had re- 
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course. Passing over, then, ,vhat might be said 
respccting what is callcd Scriptural Religion, and 
Historical Religion, I propose to direct your at- 
tention, in conclusion, to the real. character of 
Physical Religion, or Natural Theology, as being 
more closely connected with the main subject of 
this Lecture. 
The school of Physics, from its very drift and 
mcthod of reasoning, has, as I have said, nothing 
to do with Religion. IIowever, there is a science, 
which avails itself of the phenolnena and laws of 
the material universe, as exhibited by that school, 
as a means of establishing the existence of Design 
in thcir construction, and thereby the f.:'ìct of a 
Creator and Preserver. This science has, in these 
modern times, taken the nmne of Natural Theo- 
logy;. and though absolutely distinct fronl Phy- 
sics, yet Physical Philosophers, having furnished 
its most curious and interesting data, are apt to 
clailn it as their own, and to pridc thenlselves 
upon it accordingly. 
I have no wish to speak lightly of the merits of 
this so-called Natural Theology. Therc are a 


* I use the word, not in the sense of "Naturalis Theologia", 
but, as it is popularly understood in the present day. 
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great Inany n1inds which are so constituted, that 
when they turn their thoughts to the question of 
the existence of a Supreme Being, they feel a 
comfort in resting the proof mainly or solely on 
the Argument of Design in the Creation. To 
then1 this science of Natural Theology is of high 
importance. Again, this science exhibits, in grcat 
prolninence and distinctness, three of the Inore 
ele111cntary notions which the 11lunan reason at- 
taches. to the idea of a Supren1e Being, that is, 
three of His silnplest attributes, boundless Power, 
boundless 'Visdoln, and Goodness. 
These arc great services rendered to Faith by 
NOatural Theology, and I acknowledge them as 
such. 'Vhether, however, Faith on that account 
owes any great dcal to Physics or Physicists, is 
anuthcr matter. The Argulllent froln Design is 
rcally in no sense due to the philosophy of Bacon. 
1'he author I quoted just now has a striking pas- 
sage on this point, of ,vhich I have already read 
to you a part. "As respects Natural Religion", 
he says, "it is not easy to sce that the philosopher 
of the prescnt day is more favourably situated than 
1"hales or Simonides. He has before him just the 
same evidences of design in the structure of the 
universe which the early Greeks had. "\Ve say 
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just the same; for the discoveries of modern astro- 
n0111erS and anatol11Ïsts hat'e really added notking 
to the force of that argument which a reflecting 
mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, 
flower, and shell. The reasoning by which So- 
crates, in Xenophon's hearing, confutcd the littlc 
atheist, Aristodemus, is exactly the reasoning of 
Paley's Natural Theology. Socrates makes pre- 
cisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus 
and the picturcs of Zeuxis, which Paley makes 
of the watch". 
Natural Theology, then, is pretty much what 
it was two thousand years ago, and has not re- 
ceived luuch hclp from modern scicnce: but now 
on thc contrary, I think it has receivcd a positive 
disadvantage,-I mcan, it has been taken out of 
its place, has been put too pronlinently forward, 
and has almost been used as an instrument against 
Christianity,-as I will attempt in a few words to 
eXplain. 
I observe, then, that there are many investiga- 
tions in every subject matter, which only lead us 
a certain way to,vards truth, and not the whole 
way: eithcr leading us, for instance, to a strong 
probability, not to ccrtainty, or again, proving 
only some things out of the whole number which 
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are true. And it is plain that, if such investiga- 
tions as these are taken as the lneasure of the 
whole truth, and are erected into substantive 
sciences, instead of being understood to be, "w"hat 
they really are, inchoate and subordinate pro- 
ce::=:ses, they will, accidentally indeed, but se- 
riously, mislead us. 
Let us recur for a mOlnent, in illustration, to 
the instances ,vhich I have quitted. Consider 
what is called Scriptural Religion, or the Religion 
of the Bible. The fault 'v hich the theologian, 
putting aside the question of private judgment, 
will find with a religion logically drawn fronl 
Scripture only, is, not that it is not true, as L'1r 
as it goes, but that it is not the whole truth; that 
it consists of only some out of the whole circle of 
theological doctrines, and that, even in the case 
of those which it includes, it docs not always in- 
vest them with certainty, but only with proba- 
bility. If, indeed, the Religion of the Bible is 
made subservient to Theology, it is but a speci- 
men of useful induction; but if it is set up, as 
sOlnething complete in itself, against Theology, it 
is turned into a mischievous paralogism. And if 
such a paralogism has taken place, and that in con- 
seqnence of the influence of the Baconian philo- 
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sophy, it is just an instance of the intrusion of 
that philosophy into a province with which it had 
no concern. 
And so, again, as to Historical Religion, or what 
is often called Antiquity. A rescarch into the 
records of thc early Church no Catholic can vie,v 
,vith jealousy: truth cannot be contrary to truth; 
,ve are confident that ,vhat is there found, will, 
"\vhen maturely weighcd, be nothing elsc than an 
illustration and confÎnnation of our own Thcology. 
But it is another thing altogether whether the re- 
sults will go to the full lengths of our Theology; 
they will indced concur with it, but only as far as 
they go. Therc is no reason why the data for in- 
vestigation supplied by the extant documents of 
Antiquity, should be sufficient for all that was in- 
cluded in the divine Revelation delivered by the 
Apostles; and to expect that they ,viTI, is like 
expecting that one witness in a trial is to prove 
the wholc casc, and that his testimony actually 
contradicts it, unless it docs. While, then, this 
research into ecclesiastical history and the writings 
of the Fathers keeps its proper place, as subordi- 
nate to the magisterial sovereignty of the Theolo- 
gical Tradition, it dcscrves thc acknowledgments 
of theologians; but when it (so to say) scts up for 
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itself, when it professes to fulfil an office for which 
it was never intended, when it claims to issiIe in 
a true and full teaching, derived by a scientific 
process òf induction, thcn, it is but anothcr in- 
stance of the encroachment of the Bacoliian em- 
pirical method, in a department not its own. 
And now we come to the case of Natural Theo- 
logy, which is directly before us. I confess, in 
spite of ,vhatevcr may be said in its favour, I have 
evel'vicwed it with the greatest suspicion. As 
one class of thinkers has substituted \vhat is called 
a Scriptural Rcligion, and another a Patristical 
or Primitive Rcligion, for the theological teach- 
ing of Catholicism, so a Natural Religion or 
Theology is the very gospel of In an y pcrsons of 
the Physical School, and therefore, true as it may 
be in itself, stilllmder the cil'cumstances is a false 
gospcl. flalf of the trnth is a falsehood :-con- 
sidcr, Gentlelllen, what this so-called Theology 
teaches, and thcn say ,vhether what I have said 
is extravagant. 
Anyone divine attribute of course virtually in- 
cludes all; still if a preacher always insistcd on 
the Divine Justicc, hc would practically be obscu- 
ring the Divine 
Icrcy, and if he insistcd only on 
the incommunical)leness and distance from the 
17 
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("reature of the U ncreated Essence, he would tend 
to thro,v into the shade the doctrine of a Particu- 
lar Providence. Observe then, Gentlelnen, that 
Natural Theology teaches three Divine Attributes, 
I may say, exclusivcly; and of these, lnost of 
Power, and least of Goodness. 
And in the next place, ,vhat, on the contrary, 
are tho
e special Attributes, ,vhich are the iUlnle- 
diate correlatives of religious sentilnent? Sanc- 
tity, onlniscience, justice, mercy, faithfulness. 
vVhat docs Natural Theology, what does the Ar- 
gument froln Design, ,vhat do fine disquisitions 
about final causes, teach us, except very indi. 
rectly, faintly, eniglnatically, of these transcen- 
dently ilnportant, these essential portions of the 
idea of Religion? Religion is more than Theo- 
logy; it is sOlnething relative to us; and it in- 
cludes our relation tow"ards the Object of it. 
'Vhat does Natural Theology tell us of duty and 
conscience? of a particular providence? and, com- 
ing at length to Christianity, ,vhat does it teach 
us even of the four last things, death, judgment, 
heaven, and hcll, the 111cre elelnents of Christia- 
nity? It cannot tell us anything of Chri
tianity 
at all. 
Gentlemen, let me press this point upon your 
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earnest attention. I say, Natural Theology can- 
not, fronl the natrne of the case, tell us one word 
about Christianity proper; it cannot be Christian, 
in any true sense at all :-and froln this plain 
reason, because it is derived from infol
mations 
which existed just as they are now, before nlan 
was created, and Admn fell. IIow can that be a 
real substantive Theology, though it takes the 
name, which is but an abstraction, a particular 
a:''Pect, of the whole truth, and is dumb almost as 
regards the moral attributes of the Creator, and 
utterly so as regards the evangelical? 
Nay, nlore than this; I do not hesitate to say 
that, taking men as they are, this so-called science 
tDnds, if it occupies the lllind, to dispose it against 
Christianity. And for this plain reason, because 
it speaks only of la\vs; and cannot contemplate 
their suspension, that is lniracles, which are of the 
essence of the idea of a Revelation. Thus, the 
God of Natural Theology may very easily become 
a mere idol; for He COlnes to the inductive mind 
in the mcdilun of fixed appointInents, so excellent, 
so skilf nl, so beneficent, that, \v hen it has for a 
long tilne gazed upon them, it will think them too 
beautiful to be broken, and will at length EO con- 
tract its notion of Him as to conclude that lIe 
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never could have the heart (if I may dare use such 
a term) to undo or mar His own work; and this 
conclusion. will be the first step to,vards its degra- 
ding its idea of God a second tillie, and iden- 
tifying Him with His works. Indeed a Being of 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, and nothing else, 
is not very different from the God of the Pantheist. 
In thus speaking of the Natura) Theology of 
the modern Physical School, I have said but a 
few words on a large subject; yet, though few 
,vords, I trust they are clear enough not to 
hazard the risk of being taken ill a sense which 
I do not intend. Graft the science, if it is so to 
be called, on Theology proper, and it will be in 
its right place, and will be a religious science. 
Then it will illustrate the awful, incomprehen- 
sible, adorable Fertility of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence; it will serve to prove the real miraculous- 
ness of the Revelation in its various peTIts, by 
impressing on the mind vividly what are the laws 
of nature, and how immutable they are in their 
O'Vll order; and it will in other ways subserve the- 
ological truth. Separate it fronl the supcrnatural 
teaching, and make it stand on its o,vn base, and 
(though of course it is better for the individual 
philo
opher himself), yet, as regards his influ- 
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ence on the world and the interests of Religion, 
I really dou bt whether I should not prefer that 
he should be an Atheist at once, than such a na- 
turalistic, Pantheistic religionist. His profession 
of Thcology deceives others, perhaps deceivcs 
himsclf: 
Do not for an instant suppose, Gentlemen, that 
I would identify the great mind of Bacon with so 
great a delusion: but I cannot deny that many 
of his school have from tilne to time in tIlls way 
turned physical research against Christianity. 


But I have dctained you far longer than I had 
intended; and now I can only thank you for the 
patience which has enabled yon to sustain a dis- 
cussion ,vhich cannot be complete, upon a sub. 
ject which, however momentous, cannot be po- 
pular. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


A LECTURE. if 


TIllS is a time, Gentlemen, when not only the 
Classics, but 111uch Inore the Sciences, in the lar- 
gest sense of the word, are looked upon with 
anxiety, not altogether ungrounded, by religious 
n1en, and, whereas a Univcrsity such as ours pro- 
fesses to elnbracc all departments and exercises of 
the intellect, and since I for lny part ,vish to stand 
on good terms with all kinds of knowledge, and 
have no intention of quarrelling ,vith any, and 
would opcn my hcart, if not my intcllect (for that 
is beyond me), to the ,vhole circle of truth, and 
would tendcr at least a recognition and hospitality 
even to those studies which are strangers to me, 
and would speed them on their way; therefore, as I 


'* This Lecture, which was never delivered, is addressed to 
the School of Science. 
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have already been Inaking overtures of reconcilia- 
tion, first between Polite Literature and Religion, 
and next between Physics and Theology, so I 
would no,v say a word by ,vay of deprecating and 
protesting against the needless antagonislu, ,vhich 
sometilnes exists in fact, behveen divines and the 
cultivators of the Sciences generally. 
I-Iere I an1 led at once to expatiate on the 
grandeur of an Institution ,vhich is comprehen- 

ive enough to adn1it the discussion of a subject 
such as this. Alnong the 0 bj ects of h un1an enter- 
prise,-I 111ay say it surely,vithout extrayagance, 
Gentlemen,-none higher or nobler can be named, 
than that ,vhich is conteluplated in the erection of 
a University. To set on foot and to maintain in 
life and vigour a real University, is confessedly, as 
soon as the ,vord " University" is understood, one 
of those greatest ,vorks, great in their difficulty 
and their importance, on ,vhich are deservedly 
expenderl the rarest intellects and the lUOst varied 
endo'Vlucnts. For, first of all, it professes to teach 
,vhatever has to be taught in any whatever de- 
partment of luuuan knowledge, and it elubraces 
in its scope the loftiest subjects of 111uuan thought, 
and the richest fields of human inquiry. Nothing 
is too vast, nothing too subtle, nothing too dis- 
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tant, nothing too minute, nothing too discursive, 
nothing too exact, to engage its attention. 
This, however, is not ,vhy I clalln for it so so- 
vereign a position; for, to bring schools of all 
knowle
ge under one name, and call them a Uni- 
versity, nlay be fairly said to be a mere generaliza- 
tion; and to proclaim that the prosecution of all 
kinds ofknowledge to their utmost limits demands 
the fullest reach and range of our intellectual facul- 
ties, is but a truism. 1\1 y reason for speaking of 
a University in the terms on ,vhich I have ven- 
tured, is, not that it occupies the whole territory 
of knowledge lnerely, but that it is the very realm; 
that it professes much lnore than to take in and 
to lodge as in a caravanserai, all art and science, 
all history and philosophy. In truth, it professes 
to assign to each study, which it receives, its own 
proper place and its just boundaries; to define the 
rights, to establish the lnutual relations, and to ef- 
fect the intercomlnunion of one and all; to keep in 
check the ambitions and encroaching, and to suc- 
COllI and Inaintain those which froln tilne to time 
are succumbing under the more popular or the 
more fortnnately circumstanced; to keep the peace 
between them all, and to convert their mutual dif- 
ferences and contrarieties into the common good. 
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This, Gentlemen, is why I say that to erect a 
University is at once so arduons and beneficial an 
undertaking, viz., because it is pledged to admit 
-without fear, without prejudice, without compro- 
mise, all comers, if they COlne in the nm.ne of 
Truth; to adjust views, and experiences, and ha- 
bits of mind the most independent and dissinûlar ; 
and to give full play to thought and erudition in 
their most original fonns, and their most intense 
expressions, and in their most alnple circuit. 
Thus to draw nlany things into one, is its special 
function; and it learns to do it, not by rules re- 
ducible to writing, but by sagacity, wisdom, and 
forbearance, acting upon a profound insight into 
the subject-matter of kno,vledge, and a vigilant 
repression of aggression or bigotry in any quarter. 
"\Ve count it a great thing, and justly so, to 
plan and carry out a ,vide political organization. 
To bring under one yoke, after the manner of 
old Rome, a hundred discordant peoples; to Inain- 
tain .each of thelTI in its own privileges within its 
legitimate range of action; to allow them severally 
the indulgence of national feelings, and the sti- 
lnulus of rival interests; and yet withal to blend 
thelu into one great social establishment, and to 
pledge them to the perpetuity of the one imperial 
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po,ver ;-this is an achievelllent which carnes 
,vith it the unequivocal token of genius in the 
race which effects it. 


"Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento". 


This was the special boast, as the poet considered 
it, of the Roman; a boast as high in its own linc, 
as that other boast, proper to the Greek nation, 
of literary preën1Ìnence, of exubcrance of thought, 
and of skill and refinelnent in expressing it. 
'Vhat an empire is in political history, such is 
a University in thc sphere of philosophy and 
science. It is, a
 I have said, the high protect- 
ing power of all knowledge and science, of fact 
and principle, of inquiry and discovery, of expe- 
riment and speculation; it maps out the territory 
of the intellect, and sees that the bonndaries of 
each province are religiously respected, and that 
thcre is neither encroachlncllt nor surrender on 
any side. It acts as umpire between truth and 
truth, and, taking into account the naturc and 
importancc of each, assigns to all their due order 
and precedence. It Inaintains no one departmcnt 
of thought exclusively, however ample and noble; 
and it sacrificcs none. It is deferential and loyal, 
according to thcir respcctive wcight, to the claims 
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of literature, of physical research, of history, of 
metaphysics, of theological science. It is impar- 
tial towards thmn all, and promotes each in its 
own place and for its own object. It is ancil- 
lary certainly, and of necessity, to the Catholic 
Church; but in the SaIne way that one of the 
Queen's jndges is an officer of the Queen's, and 
nevertheless determines certain legal proceedings 
between the Queen and her subjects. It is minis- 
trative to the Catholic Church, first, because truth 
of any kind can but lninister to truth; and next, 
still more, because Nature ever will pay homage 
to Grace, and Reason cannot but illustrate and de- 
fend Revelation; and thirdly, because the Church 
has a sovereign authority, and, when she speaks 
ex cathedra, must be obeyed. But this is the re- 
mote end of a University; its immediate end 
(with ,vhich alone we have here to do) is to se- 
cure the due disposition, according to one sovc- 
reign order, and the cultivation in that order, of 
all the provinces and nlethods of thought which 
the hnn1an intellect has created. 
In this point of view, its several professors are 
like the representatives of various political powers 
at 011e court or conference. They represent their 
respective sciences, and attend to their private in- 
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terests respectively; and, should dispute arise be- 
tween those sciences, they are the persons to talk 
over and arrange it, without risk of extravagant 
pretensions on any side, of angry collision, or of 
popular COlnlTIotion. A liberal philosophy be- 
comes the habit of minds thus exercised; a spa- 
ciousness of thought, in which lines, seemingly 
parallel, lnay converge at leisure, and principles, 
recognized as incommeasurable, may be safely an- 
tagonistic. 
And here, Gentlemen, we recognize the special 
character of the Philosophy I am speaking of, if 
Philosophy it is to be called, in contrast with the 
method of a strict science or syste111. Its teaching 
is not founded on one idea, or reducible to certain 
formulæ. N e1vton might discover the great law of 
motion in the physical world, and the key to ten 
thousand phenomena; and a silnilar resolution of 
cOlnplex facts into siluple principles may be pos- 
sible in other departments of nature; but the 
great Universe itself, lnoral and material, sen- 
sible and supernatural, cannot be gauged and 
meted by even the greatest of human intellects, 
and its constituent parts adn1Ìt indeed of com- 
parison and adjustIuent, but not of fusion. This 
is the point ,vhich bears directly on the subject 
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,vhich I set before me when I began, and towards 
which I am moving in all I have said or shall be 
saying. I observe then, and ask you, Gentlemen, 
to bear in mind, that the philosophy of an ilnperial 
intellect, for such I am considering a University 
to be, is based, not so much on s
mplification, as 
on discrimination. Its true representative de- 
fines, rather than analyses. He aims at no conl- 
plete catalogue or interpretation of the subjects of 
knowledge, but at following out, as far as man can, 
what in its fnlness is mysterious and unfathomable. 
Taking into its charge all sciences, methods, col- 
lections of facts, principles, doctrines, truths, 
which are the re:fìexions of the universe upon 
the human intellect, he adlnits them all, he dis- 
regards none, and, as disregarding none, he al- 
lows none to exceed or encroach. His watch- 
,vord is, Live and let live. He takes things as 
they are; he submits to them all, as far as they 
go; he recognizes the insnperable lines of demar- 
cation w"hich run between subject and subject; 
he observes how separate truths lie relatively to 
each other, where they concur, \vhere they part 
company, and where, being carried too far, they 
cease to be trnths at all. It is his office to deter- 
mine ho\v mnch can be kno\V1l in each province 
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of thought; when 've must be contented not to 
know; in w hat direction inquiry is hopeless, or 
on the other hand full of promise; w herc it 
gathers into coils insolublc by reason, where it is 
absorbed in lllysteries, or runs into the abyss. It 
will be his care to be familiar with the signs of 
rcal and apparent difficulties, "lith thc Inethods 
proper to particular subjcct-Illatters, what in 
each particular casc are the liu1Îts of a rational 
scepticism, and what the claims of a peremptory 
faith. If he has one cardinallnaxiln in his phi- 
losophy, it is, that truth cannot be contrary to 
truth; if he has a second, it is, that truth often 
seems contrary to trnth; and, if a third, it is the 
practical conclusion, that we must be patient with 
such appearances, and not be hasty to pronounce 
thCllI to be really of a lllorc forn1Ìdable character. 
It is the vcry ilnmensity of the systelll of things, 
the hUlllall record of ,vhich he has in charge, which 
is thc reason of this patience and caution; for that 
immensity suggests to him, that the contrarieties 
and Inysteries, which meet him in the various 
sciences, Inay be silllply the conscquence of our 
necessarily dcfective comprehension. There is but 
onc thought greater than the universe, and that is 
the thought of its Maker. If, Gentlemen, for one 
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single instant, leaving my proper train of thought, 
I allude to our knowledge of the Supreme Being, it 
is in order to dednce an illustration bearing upon 
it. He, though One, is a sort of world of ,vorlds 
in Hin1self, giving birth in our minds to an in- 
dcfinite nUlllber of distinct trnths, each ineffably 
Inorc lllysterious than anything that is found in 
this universe of space and tilllC. Anyone uf His 
attributes, considered by itself, is the object of an 
inexhaustible scicnce; and the attempt to recon- 
cilc any two or tluee of them together,-love, 
power, jnstice, sanctity, truth, wisdom,-affords 
matter for an everlasting controversy. "\Ve are 
able to apprehend and receive each divine attri- 
bute in its elementary form, but still we are not 
able to accept them in their infinity, either in 
thclllseives or in nnion with each other. Y ct we do 
not deny the first, because it cannot be perfcctlyrc- 
concilcd ''lith the second, nor the second, because 
it is in apparent contrariety with the first and the 
third. The case is the same in its degree ,vith 
Ilis creation, Inaterial anc11noraL It is the high- 
est wisdolll to accept truth of whatever kind, 
,vherever it icl clcarly ascertained to be such, 
though there be difficulty in adjusting it ,vith 
other known truth. 
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Instances arc easily produciblc of that extreme 
contrariety of ideas, ,vhich the contelnplation of 
thc U nivcrse inflicts upon us, such, as to make it 
clear to us that there is nothing irrational in su b- 
mitting to apparent inconlpatibilities in that teach- 
ing which we have no thought on that account of 
denying. Such, for instancc, is the contempla- 
tion of Space; the existence of which we cannot 
deny, though its idea is able, in no sort of postnre, 
to seat itself (if I may so speak) in our minds ;- 
for we find it ilnpossible to say that it conIes to a 
stop anywhere; and it is incomprehensiblc to say 
that it runs out infinitely; and it seems to be un- 
meaning, if we say, that it does not exist till 
bodies come into it, and thus is enlarged accord- 
ing to the accident. 
And so again in the instance ofTi111c. \Ve can- 
not place a beginning to it without asking oursclves 
what was before it; yet that there should be no be- 
ginning at all, put it as far off as ,ve will, is sinlply 
incomprehensible. Herc again, as in the case of 
Spacc, we nevcr drealll of dcnying the existence 
of ,vhat ,vc have no Ineans of Ulldcrstandi
g. 
And, passing frolll this high region of thonght 
(which, high as it nlay be, is the subject even of 
a child's contemplations), when we come to con- 
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sider the mutnal action of soul and body, we are 
specially perplexed by incolnpatibilities which 
,ve can neither reject nor eXplain. Ho,v it is that 
the will can act on the muscles, is a question of 
which even a child may feel the force, but ,vhich 
no experimentalist can ans,ver. 
Further, when we contrast the physical with 
the social laws under which man finds himself 
here belo,v, ,ve mnst grant that Physiology and 
Social Science are in collision. l\Ian is both a 
physical and a social being; yet he cannot at 
once pnrsue to the full his physical end and his 
social end, his physical dnties (if I may so speak) 
and his social duties, bnt is forced to sacrifice in 
part one or the other. If we ,vere ,vild enough 
to fancy that there were t,vo creators, one of 
whom was the author of our animal frallles, the 
other of society, then indeed we might under- 
stand how it comes to pass that labour of mind 
and body, the useful arts, the dnties of a states- 
lnan, government, and the like, which are re- 
quired by the social systCln, are so destructive of 
health, enjoYlnent, and life. That is, in other 
words, we cannot adequatcly account for exist- 
ing and undeniable truths except on the hypo. 
thesis of ,vhat we feel to be an absurdity. 


18 
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And so in l\Iathematical Science, as has becn 
often insisted on, the philosopher has patiently to 
endure the presence of truths, which are not the 
lcss true for being irreconcileable "\vith each other. 
He is told of the existence of an infinite number 
of curves, which are able to divide a space, into 
which no straight line, though it be length with- 
out breadth, can even enter. He is told too of 
certain lines, which approach to each other con- 
tinually, with a finite distance between theIn, yet 
never meet; and these apparent contrarieties he 
must bear as he best can, without attempting to 
deny the existence of the truths which constitute 
theln in the Science in question. 
Now, let Ine call your attention, Gentleluen, to 
what I would infer froln these fan1Ìliar facts. It 
is, to urge you with an argulnent à fortío1'i: 
viz., that, as you exercise so much exelnplary 
patience in the case of the inexplicable truths 
which surround so many departlnents of know- 
ledge, human and divine, viewed in themselves; 
as you are not at once indignant, censorious, sus- 
picious, difficult of belief, on finding that in the 
secular sciences one truth is incompatible (accord- 
ing to our human intellect) with another or in- 
consistent with itself; so you should not think it 
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very hard to be told that there exists, here anù 
there, not an inextricable difficulty, not an astound- 
ing contrariety, not (much less) a contradiction af" 
to clear facts, bet,veen Revelation and N atlue ; 
but a hitch, an obscurity, a divergence of tendency, 
a telnporary antagonism, a difference of tone be- 
tween the two,-that is, between Catholic opinion 
on the one hand, and astronomy, or geology, or 
physiology, or ethnology, or political econonlY, or 
history, or antiqnities, on the other. I say, that, 
as \ve amnit, because we are Catholics, that the 
Divine Unity contains in it attributes, which, to 
our finite Ininds, appear in partial contrariety 
with each other; as we admit that, in His revealed 
Nature, are things, which, though not opposed to 
I{cason, are infinitely strange to the Imagination; 
as in His works we c
 neither reject nor amnit 
the ideas of space, and of time, and the necessary 
properties of lines, without intellectual distress; 
really, Gentlemen, I am making no outrageous re- 
quest, when, in the llame of a University, I ask 
religious writers, jluists, econon1Îsts, physiologists, 
chemists, geologists, and historians, to go on qui- 
etly, and in a ncighbourly way, in their own res- 
pective lines of speculation, research, and experi- 
ment, ,vith full faith in the consistenc.y of that 
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Inl.dtiform truth, which they share between them, 
in a generous confidence that they will be consist- 
ent, one and all, in their combined results, though 
there Inay be momentary collisions, awk,vard ap- 
pearances, and many forebodings and prophecics 
of contrariety, and at all tin1es things hard to the 
Imagination, though not, I repeat, to the Reason. 
It surely needs no great boldness to beg of them,- 
since they are forced to admit lnysteries, even in 
tl1e actual issue itself, in the truths of Revelation, 
mken by themselves, and in the truths of Reason, 
taken by thelnselves,-to beg of them, I say, to 
keep the peace, to live in good will, and to exer- 
cise equanimity, if, vvhen Nature and Revelation 
are compared with each other, there be, as I have 
said, discrepancies,- not in the issue, but in the 
reasonings, the circumstances, the associations, the 
anticipations, the accidents, proper to their l'espec- 
ti ve teachings. 
It is most necessary to insist seriously and en- 
ergetically on this point, for the sake of Protest- 
ants, for they have yery strange notions about us. 
In spite of the testilnony of history the other way, 
they think that the Church has no other method 
of putting down error than the arm of force or the 
prohibition of inquiry. They defy us to set up and 
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carryon a School of Science. For their sake, 
then, I mn led to enlarge upon the subject here. 
I say then, he who believes Revelation with that 
absolute faith ,vhich is the prerogative of a Ca- 
tholic, is not the nervous creature who startles at 
every sudden sound, and is fluttered by every 
strange or frightful appearance .which Ineets his 
eyes. He has no sort of apprehension, he laughs 
at the idea, that anything can be discovered by 
any other scientific method, which can contra- 
dict anyone of the dogmas of his religion. He 
knows fnll ,veIl, that there is no science, but, in 
the course of its extension, runs the risk of infrin- 
ging, without any meaning of offence on its own 
part, the path of other sciences: and he know's 
also, that, if there be anyone science which, 
fronl its sovereign and unassailable position, can 
cahnly bear such unintentional collisions on the 
part of the children of earth, it is Theology. lIe 
is sure, and nothing shall make hilTI doubt, that, 
if anything seelns to be proved byastronolner, or 
geologist, or chronologist, or antiquarian, or eth- 
nologist, ill contradiction to the dogmas of faith, 
that point ,vill eventually turn out, first, not to be 
proved, or, secondly, not contraclicto'J'Y, or thinlly, 
not contradictory to anything really revealed, but 
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to son1ething which has been confused with Re- 
velation. And if, at the moment, it appears to 
be contradictory, then he is content to wait, know- 
ing that error is like other delinquents; give it 
rope enough, and it will he found to have a 
strong suicidal propensity. I do not mean to say 
he \viII :not take his part in encouraging, in help- 
ing forward the prospective suicide; he will not 
only give the error rope enough, but show it how 
to handle and adjust the rope ;-he ,vill commit 
the matter to reason, reflection, sober judgment, 
COlnmon sense; to Time, the great interpreter 
of so many secrets. Instead of being irritated at 
the momentary triumph of the foes of Revelation, 
if such a feeling of triumph there be, and of 
hurrying on a forcible solution of the difficulty, 
which may in the event only reduce the inquiry 
to an inextricable tangle, he will recollect that, 
in the order of Providence, our seeming dangers 
are often our greatest gains; that in the words of 
the Protestant poet, 


The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break: 
In blessings on your head. 


To one notorious instance indeed it is obvious 
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to allude here. 'Vhen the Copernican system 
first made progress, what religions In
n ,vould 
not have been tempted to uneasiness, or at least 
fear of scandal, from the seeming cont
adiction 
which it involved to some authoritative traditîon 
of the Church and the declaration of Scripture? 
It was generally received, as if the Apostles had 
expressly delivered it both orally and in writing, 
that the earth was stationary, and that the sun 
was fixed in a solid firmament which whirled 
round the earth. After a little time, ho,vever, 
and on full consideration, it was founà that the 
Church had decided next to nothing on questions 
such as these, and that Physical Science Dlight 
range in this sphere of thought ahnost at will, 
,vithout fear of encountering the decisions of ec- 
clesiastical authority. N ow, besides the relief 
which it afforded to Catholics to find that they 
were to be spared this addition, on the side of 
Cosmology, to their many controversies already 
existing, there is something of an argument in 
this circumstance in behalf of the divinity of their 
Religion. For it surely is a very remarkable 
fact, considering how widely and how long one 
certain interpretation of these physical statement
 
in Scripture had been received by Catholics, that 
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the Church should not have formally acknow- 
ledged it. Looking at the n1atter in a human point 
of view, it ,vas inevitable that she should have 
madc that opinion her own. Bnt no,v we find, 
on ascertaining where we stand, in the f:'tce of the 
new sciences of these latter tilnes, that, in spite 
of the bOlmtiful comments ,vhich from the first 
she has ever been making on the sacred text, as 
it is her duty 3,nd her right to do, nevertheless she 
has never been led fonnally to explain the texts 
in question, or to give them an authoritative 
sense ,vhich modern science may question. 
Nor was this escape a mere accident, or ,vhat 
,vill more religiously be called a providential 
event, as is sho,vn by a passage of history in the 
dark age itself. 'Vhen the glorious St. Boniface, ,. 
Apostle of Gennany, great in sanctity, though not 
in secular kno,vlec1ge, complained to the Holy 
See that St. Virgilius taught the existencc of the 
Antipodes, the Holy See apparentlyevadcd the 
question, not indeed siding ,vith the Irish philo- 
sopher, which ,yould have been going out of its 
placc, but passing over, in a matter not rcvealed, 
a philosophical opinion. 
Timc went on; a new state of things, intel- 
lectual and social, came in; the Chnrch was girt 
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with temporal power; the preachers of St. Domi- 
nic were in the ascendant: now at length we may 
ask ,vith curious interest, did the Church alter 
her ancient rule of action, and proscrib
 intel- 
lectual activity ? Just the contrary; tlus is the 
very age of Universities; it is the classical period 
of the schoohnen; it is the splendid and palmary 
instance of the ,,
ise policy and large liberality 
of the Church, as regards philosophical inquiry. 
If there ever ,vas a time when the jntellect ,vent 
wild, . and had a licentious revel, it ,vas at the 
(late I speak of. 'Vhen was there ever a more 
curious, more meddling, bolder, keener, more 
penetrating, more rationalistic exercise of the rea- 
son than at that time? 'Vhat class of questions 
did that subtle, metaphysical spirit not scrutinize? 
'Vhat premiss was allo,ved without examination? 
'Vhat principle was not traced to its first origin, 
and exhibited in its most naked shape? What 
whole was not analysed? 'Vhat complex idea 
,vas not elaborately traced out, and, as it ,vere, 
finely painted for the contemplation of the mind, 
till it ,vas spread out in all its minutest portions 
as perfectly and delicately as a frog's foot sho,vs 
under the intense scrntiny of the microscope? 
Well, I repeat, here "
as something which can1C 
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somew"hat nearer to Theology than physical re.. 
search comes; Aristotle ,vas a somewhat more se- 
rious foe then, beyond all mistake, than Bacon 
has been since. Did the Church take a high hanù 
with philosophy then? No, not though it was 
metaphysical. It was a tin1e ,vhen she had tempo- 
ral power, and could have exterminated the spirit 
of inquiry with fire and sword; bnt she determined 
to put it down by -argument; she said: "Two 
can play at that, and my argnn1ent is the better". 
She sent her controversialists into the philo- 
Fophical arena. It ,vas the Dominican anù Fran- 
ciscan doctors, the greatest of them being St. 
Thomas, who in those medieval Universities 
fought the battle of Revelation with the weapons 
of heathenism. It was no matter ,vhose the weapon 
was; truth was truth all the ,vorld over. 'Vith 
the ja,vbone of an ass, with the skeleton philoso- 
ph y of pagan Greece, did the Samson of the 
schools put to flight his thousand Philistines. 
Here, Gentlemen, observe the contrast exhibited 
by the Church herself, ,vho has the gift of wisdom, 
and even the ablest, or wisest, or holiest of her chil- 
dren. As St. Boniface had been jealous of phy- 
sical speculations, so had the early Fathers sho\vn 
an extreme aversion to the great heathen phi- 
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losopher ,vhom I just no,v named, Aristotle. I do 
not know ,vho of theln could endure him; and, 
when there arose those in the middle age who 
would take his part, especially since their inten- 
tions were of a suspicious character, a strenuous 
effort ,vas made to banish him out of Christendom. 
The Church the while had kept silence; she had as 
little denounced heathen philosophy in the mass, 
as she had pronounced upon the meaning of cer- 
tain texts of Scripture of a cosmological charac- 
ter. From Tertullian and Caius to the two 
GregoIi.es of Cappadocia, from them to Anasta- 
sius Sinaita, froln him to the school of Paris, 
Aristotle ,vas a word of offence; at length St. 
Thomas made him a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water to the Church. A strong slave he is; 
and the Church herself has given her sanction to 
the use in Theology of the ideas and terms of 
his philosophy. 
Now, while this free discussion is, to say the 
least, so 8afe for Religion, or rather so expedient, 
it is on the other hand silnply necessary for pro- 
gress in Science; and I shall no,v go on to insist 
on this side of the subject. I say, then, that it 
is a matter of primary in1portance in the cultiva- 
tion of those sciences, in which truth is discover- 
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able by the human intellect, that the investigator 
should be fTee, independent, unshackled in his 
movements; that h
 shonlJ be allowed and en- 
abled, ,"vithout ilnpediment, to fix his mind in- 
tently, nay exclusively, on his special object, 
without the risk of being distracted every other 
minute in the process and progress of his inquiry, 
by charges of temerarionsness, or by warnings 
against extravagance or scandal. But in thus 
speaking, I lnust preluise several explanations, 
lest I be mistaken. 
First, then, Gentlemen, as to the fundamental 
principles of religion and lllorals, and again as to 
the fundalllental principles of Christianity, or ,vhat 
a!'e callcd the dO[J7nas of faith,-as to this double 
creed, natural and revealed,-'vc, none of us, 
should say that it is any shackle at all upon the 
intellect to nla.Íntain these inviolate. Indeed, a 
Catholic calinot help having regard to theln; and 
they as little ilnpede the mOVClnents of his intel. 
lect, as the la,vs of physics impede his bodily 
movements. The habitual apprehension of then1 
has becolnc a second nature with him, as the 
laws of optics, hydrostatics, Inotion, dynalnics, are 
latent conditions which he takes for granted in 
the use of his corporeal organs. I aln not 
u p- 
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posing any collision ,vith dogma, I am but speak- 
ing of opinions of divines, or of the multitude, pa- 
rallel to those in fornler times of the sun going 
round the earth, or of the last day being 
lose at 
hand, or of St. Dionysius the Areopagite being 
the author of the works which bear his name. 
Nor, secondly, evcn as regards such opinions, 
alll I supposing any dircct intrusion into the pro- 
vince of religion, or of a teacher of Science actually 
laying do,vn the law in a matte'/' of Religion; but 
of such unintentional collisions as are incidental 
to a discussion pursued on some subject of his own. 
It would be a great Inistakc in such a one to pro- 
pose his philosophical or historical conclusions as 
the formal interpretation of the sacred text, as 
Galileo is said to have done, instcad of bcing con- 
tent to hold his doctrine of the motion of the 
earth as a scientific conclusion, and leaving it 
to those whom it really concerned to compare it 
with Scripturc. And, it must be confessed, Gentle- 
men, not a fc,v instanccs occur of this mistake at 
the present day, on the part, not indeed of men 
of science, but of religious nlen, ,vho, from a 
nervous impaticnce lest Scripture should for one 
moment seem inconsi::;tent ,vith the results of 
SOllie speculation of the hour, are ever proposing 
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geological or ethnological comlnents upon it, 
which they have to alter or obliterate before the 
ink is well dry, froln changes in the progressive 
science, which they have so officiously brought 
to its aid. 
And thirdly, I observe, that, when I advocate 
the indepcndence of philosophical thought, I am 
not speaking of any forntal teaching at all, but of 
investigations, speculations, and discussions. I am 
far indeed from allo\ving, in any luatter which evcn 
borders on Religion, \vhat an eminent Protestant 
divine has advocated on thc lnost sacred subjects; 
I mean " the liberty of Prophesying". I have no 
wish to degrade the professors of Science, who 
ought to be Prophets of the Truth, into mere ad- 
vertisers of crude fancies or notorious absurdities. 
I am not pleading that they should at random 
shower down upon their hearers ingenuities and 
novelties; or that they should teach even \vhat 
has a basis of truth in it,. in a brilliant, off-hand 
way, to a collcction of youths, who may not per- 
haps hear thenl for six consecutive lectures, and 
who will carry away with thC1n .,into the country 
a misty idea of the half-created theories of SOlne 
atnbitious intellect. 
Once more, as the last sentence suggests, there 
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111Ust be great care takcn to avoid scandal, or 
of shocking thc popular mind, or of unsettling the 
weak; the association betwecn truth and error 
being so strong in particular minds, that it is im- 
possible to weed them of the error, \vithout rooting 
up the wheat with it. If then there is the chance 
of any current religious opinion being in any 
way cOlnpron1Ïsed in the course of a scicntific in- 
vestigation, this would be a reason for conducting 
it, not in light ephemeral publications, which 
COlne into thc hands of the careless or ignorant, 
but in works of a grave and business-like charac- 
ter, answering to the Inedieval schools of philoso- 
phical disputation, which, removed as they ,vere 
froln the region of popular thonght and feeling, 
have, by thcir vigorous restles:5ness of inquiry, in 
spIte of their extravagances, done so Inuch for 
theological precision. 
I am not then supposing thc scientific investi- 
gator to be coming into collision u1it1
 dO[J1na,. nor 
venturing, by means of his investigations, upon 
any interpretation of Scripture or upon other con- 
clllsion in tlte 1Judter of religion; nor teaching even 
in his own science, instead of investigating; nor 
to be careless of scandalizing the weak,. but, these 
explanations being made, I still say, that a sci- 
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entífic spcculator or inq uirer is not bound, in 
the course of his researches, to bc every mo- 
lnent adjusting his course by the maxilns of the 
schools or by popular traditions, or by those 
of any other science distinct froln his o,vn, or to 
" 
be evcr narrowly watching ,vhat those external 
sciences have to say to hiln; being confident, from 
a generous faith, that, however his line of inves- 
tigation may s,verve no,v and then, and vary to 
and fro in its coursc, or threaten momentary col- 
lision or embarrassment ,vith any other depart- 
ment of knowledge, theological or not, yet, if he 
lets it alone, it ,vill be sure to come home, because 
truth never can really be contrary to trutli, and 
because often ,vhat at first sight is an "exceptio", 
in the event nlost elnphatically "pro bat regulam". 
This is a point of serious ilnportance to hiln. 
Unless he is at liberty to investigate on the basis, 
and according to the peculiarities, of his science, 
he cannot investigate at all. It is the very law. of 
the human Inilld in its inquiry after and acquisi- 
tion of truth, to lnakc its advances by a process 
v,...hich consists of many stages, and is circuitous. 
There are no short cuts to knowlcdge; nor does 
the road to it ahvays lie in the direction in ,vhich 
it tenninates, nor are we able to see the end on 
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starting. It may often seem to be diverging from 
a goal into which it will soon run without effort, 
if we are but patient and resolute in following it 
out; and, as we are told in Ethics to gain the 
mean merely by reccding from both extrcmes, so 
in scientific rcsearches error may be said, without 
a paradox, to be in some instances the way to 
truth, and the only way. l\Ioreover, it is not often 
the fortune of anyone man to live through an in- 
vestigation; the process is one of not only many 
stages, but of many lninds. "That one begins, 
another finishes; and a true conclusion is at 
length "\vorked out by the coöperation of inde- 
pendent schools and the perseverance of succes- 
sivc generations. This being the case, we are 
obliged, under circumstances, to bea.r for a while 
with what we fcel to be elTor, in consideration of 
the truth in which it is evcntually to issue. 
The analogy of locomotion is most pertinent 
here. No one can go straight up a mOlmtain; no 
sailing vessel makes for its port "\vithout tacking. 
And so, applying thc illustration, "\ve can indeed, 
if we will, refnse to allow of investigation or re- 
search altogether; but, if we invite reason to 
take its place in our schools, we must let reason 
have fair and full play. If we reason, W0 lnust 
19 
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sublnit to the conditions of reason. We cannot 
use it by halves; we must use It as proceeding 
froll1 Hill1 who has also given us Revelation; 
and to be ever interrupting its processes, and di- 
verting its attention by objections brought from 
a higher kno-wledge, is parallel to a landsman's 
dismay at the changes in the course of a vessel 
on "\vhich he has delibcrately ell1barked, and 
argues surely some c1istrust cither in the powers 
of Reason on the one hand, or the ccrtainty of Re- 
yealed Truth on the other. The passenger should 
not have embarked at all, if he did not reckon on 
the chance of a rough sea, of currents, of wind 
and tide, of rocks and shoals; and we should act 
more wisely in discountenancing altogether the 
exercise of Reason, than in being alanned and im- 
patient under the suspense, delay, and anxiety 
which, from the nature of the case, may be found 
to attach to it. Let us eschew secular history, 
and science, and philosophy for good and all, if 
we are not allowed to be sure that Revelation is 
so true, that tho altercations and perplexities of 
human opinion cannot really or eventually injure 
its authority. That is no intellectual triumph of 
any truth of Religion, 'which has not been pre- 
ceded by a full statement of what can be said 
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against it; it is but the ego vapulando, ille ver- 
berando, of the Comedy. 
Great minds need elbow-rool11, not indeed in 
the dOl11ain of faith, but of thought. And so in- 
deed do lesser Ininc1s, and all l11inds. There are 
many persons in the world, who are called, and 
with a great deal of truth, geniuses. They had 
been gifted by nature with SOll1e particular faculty 
or capacity; and, while vehemently excited and 
imperiously ruled by it, they are blind to every- 
thing else. They are enthusiasts in their own 
line, and are sin1ply dead to the beauty of any 
line except their own. Accordingly, they think 
their own line the only line in the whole world 
worth pursuing, and they feel a sort of contempt 
for such studies as move upon any other line. 
Now, these men may be, and often are, very 
good Catholics, and have not a dream of any- 
thing but affection and deference tow"ards Catho- 
licity, nay perhaps are zealous in its interests. 
Yet, if you insist, that in their speculations, re- 
searches, or conclnsions in their particular science, 
it is not enough that they should submit to the 
Church generally, and acknowledge its dogmas, 
but that they must get up all that divines have 
said, or the multitude believed upon religious 
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matters, you simply crush and stamp out the flame 
within then1, and they can do nothing at all. 
This is the case of men of genius: now one 
word on the contrary in behalf of master minds, 
gifted with a broad philosophical view of things, 
and a creative power, and a versatility capable 
of accolnmodating itself to various provinces of 
thought. These persons perhaps, like those I 
have already spoken of, take up SOlne idea and 
are intent upon it ;-some de
p, prolific, eventful 
idea, which grows upon them, till they develop 
it into a great system. Now, if any such thinker 
starts froln radically unsound principles, or aims 
at directly false conclusions, if he be a Hobbes, 
or a Shaftesbury, or a Hume, or a Bentham, then, 
of course, there is an end of the whole matter. 
He is an opponent of Revealed Truth, anù he 
means to be so ;-nothing more need be said. But 
perhaps it is not so; perhaps his errors are those 
'which are inseparable accidents of his systen1 or of 
his mind, and are spontaneously evolved, not perti- 
naciously defended. Every human system, every 
human writer, is opcn to just criticism. l\fake 
him shut up his portfolio; good! and then per- 
haps you lose what, on the whole and in spite of 
incidental mistakes, woUld have been one of the 
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ablest defences of Revealed Truth (directly or 
inclirectly, accorcling to his subject) ever given to 
the world. 
This is how I should account for a circumstance, 
which has sometimes caused surprise, that so Inany 
great Catholic thinkers have in some points or 
other incurred the criticism or anilnadversion of 
theologians or of ecclesiastical authority. It must 
be so in the nature of things; there is indeed an 
animadversion which ilnplies a condemnation of 
the author; but there is another which means 
not much more than the "piè legendum" ,vritten 
against passages in the Fathers. The author may 
not be to blame; yet the ecclesiastical authority 
'would be to blame, if it did not give notice of his 
imperfections. I do not kno,v what Catholic would 
not hold the name of l\Ialebranche in veneration; 
but he may have accidentally come into collision 
with theologians, or made temerarious assertions, 
not,vithstanding. The practical question is, whe- 
ther he had not much better have written as he 
has ,vritten, than not have ,vritten at all. And so 
fully is the Holy S0e accnstorned to enter into this 
view of the matter, that it has allowed of its appli- 
cation, not only to philosophical, but even to theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical authors, who do not come 
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,vith
n the range of these remarks. I believe I am 
right in saying, that, in the case of three great 
naInes, in various departments of lean1Îng, Car- 
dinal Noris, Bossuet, and l\Iuratori, 'while not con- 
cealing its sense of their each having propounded 
what might have been said better, nevertheless 
it has considered that their services to Religion 
were on the ,vhole far too important to allow of 
their being molested by critical observation in 
detail. 
And now, Gentlemen, I bring these remarks to 
a conclusion. 'Vhat I ,vould urge upon every 
one, ,vhatever may be his particular line of re- 
search,-,vhat I would urge uponlnen of Science 
in their thoughts of Theology,-,vhat I would 
venture to recomlnend to theologians, when their 
attention is dra,Vl1 to the subject of scientific in- 
vestigations,-is a great and firm belief in the sove. 
reignty of Truth. Error may flourish for a tilne, 
but Truth will prevail in the end. The only effect 
of error ultimately is to pron10te Truth. Theories, 
speculations, hypotheses, are started; perhaps they 
are to die, still not before they have suggested 
ideas better than themselves. These better ideas 
are taken up in turn by other men, and, if they do 
not yet lead to truth, nevertheless they lead to what 
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is still nearer to truth than thelnselves; and thus 
knowledge on the ,vhole makes progress. The 
errors of SOlne minds in scientific investigation are 
more fruitful than the truths of others. A Science 
seems making no progress, but to abound in fail- 
ures, yet ilnperceptibly all the time it is advan- 
cing, and it is of course a gain to truth, even to 
have learned what is not true, if nothing more. 
On the other hand, it lnust be of course relnem- 
bered, Gentlenlen, that I anl supposing all along 
good faith, honest intentions, a loyal Catholic 
spirit, and a deep sense of respollsibility. I anl 
supposing, in the scientific inquirer, a due fear of 
giving scandal, of seeming to countenance viewf: 
which he does not really countenance, and of 
siding with parties from ,vholn he heartily differs. 
I aIn snpposing that he is fully alive to the exist- 
ence and the po,ver of the infidelity of the age; 
that he keeps in Inind the moral ,veakness and 
the intellectual confusion of the nlajority of men; 
and that he has no 'wish at all that anyone soul 
should get hann from certain speculations to-day, 
though he may have the satisfaction of being sure 
that those speculations will, as far as they are er- 
rOlleOUS or misunderstood, be corrected in the 
cour
c of the next half century. 
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THOUGH it cannot be denied that at th.e present 
day, in consequence of the close juxtaposition 
and intercourse of men of all religions, thcre is a 
considerable danger of the subtle, silent, uncon- 
scious pervcrsion and corruption of Catholic in- 
tellects, ,vho as yet profess, and sincerely profess, 
their submission to the authority of Rcvelation, 
still that danger is far inferior to 'what it was in 
one portion of the middle ages. Nay, contrast.. 
ing the two periods together, we may even say, 
that in this vcry point they differ, that, in the 
nlcdieval, since Catholicism was then the sole re- 
ligion recognized in Christcndom, unbelief neces- 
sarily made its advanccs under the language and 
the guise of faith; whcreas in the present, when 
univcrsal toleration prevails, and it is open 
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to assail revealed truth, whether Scripture or Tra- 
dition, the Fathers or the Consent of the faithful, 
unbelief in consequence throJVs off the mask, and 
takes up a position over against us in citadels of 
its own, and confi'onts us in the broad light and 
with a direct assault. And I have no hesitation 
in saying (apart of course from moral and eccle- 
siastical considerations, and under correction of 
the command and policy of the Church), that I 
prefer to live in a time, ,vhen thè fight is in the 
day, not in the twilight; and think it a gain to 
be speared by a foe, rather than to be stabbed by 
a friend. 
I do not then repine at all at the open develop- 
ment of unbelief in Germany, supposing unbelief 
is to be, and its growing audacity in England; not 
as if I were satisfied ,vith the state of things, con- 
sidered positively, but because, in the unavoid- 
able alternative of avowed unbelief and secret, 
my own personal leaning is in favour of the for- 
mer. I hold, that tmbelief is in some shape una- 
voidable in an age of intellect and in a world 
like this, considering that faith requires an act of 
the will, and presupposes the due exercise of reI i- 
gious adyantages. You may persist in calling 
Enrope Catholic, though it is not; you may en- 
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force an out,vard acceptance of Catholic dognut, 
and an ouhvard obedience to Catholic precept; 
anù your enactlnents may be, so far, not only 
pious in themselves, but evcn merciful towards 
the teachers of false doctrine, as well as just to- 
wards their victims; but this is all that you can 
do; you cannot bcspeak conclusions ,vhich, in 
spite of yourselves, you are leaving free to the 
human ,villa There will bc, I say, in spite of 
you, unbelief and imlTIorality to the end of the 
world, and you must be prcparcd for imn10rality 
1110re oclions, and unbelief 1110re astute, more sub- 
tle, lllore bitter, and more rescntful, in proportion 
as it is obliged to dissemble. 
It is one great advantage of an age, in which 
unbelief speaks out, that Faith can speak out too; 
that, if falsehood assails Truth, Truth can assail 
falsehood. In such an age it is possible to found 
a University morc cmphatically Catholic than 
could be set np in the n1iddle age, because Truth 
can entrench itself carefnlly, and define its OW11 
profession scverely, and display its colours unequi- 
vocally, by occasion of that very unbc1Ïcf,vhich so 
shamefully vaunts itsclf. .A.nd a kindred advan- 
tage to this is the confiùence, which, in such an 
agc, we can place in all who are around us, so 
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that we need look for no foes but those who are 
in the enemy's camp. 
The medieval schools were the arena of as cri- 
tical a struggle between truth and error as Chris- 
tianity has ever endured; and the philosophy, 
which bears their nalne, carried its suprclnacy by 
Ineans of a succession of victories in the cause of 
the Church. Scarcely had Univcrsitics risen into 
popularity, when they 'v ere found to be infected 
with the most subtle and fatal forms of unbelief; 
and the heresies of the East genninatec1 in the 
West of Europe and in Catholic lecture-roolns 
with a lllysterious vígonr upon ,vhich history 
thro,vs no light. Thc questions agitated ,vere as 
decp as any in theology; the being and cssence 
of the Ahnighty were thc Inain subjects of the 
disputation, and Aristotle was introduccd to the 
ecclesiastical youth as a tcacher of Pantheism. 
Saracenic cxpositions of the great philosopher 
were in vogue; and, ,vhen a fresh treatise was 
ilnported froln Constantinoplc, the curious and 
unpaticnt student threw hilnsclf upon it, regard- 
less of the Church's warnings, and recklcss of the 
effect upon his o,vn mind. The acutest intellects 
became sceptics and misbelievers; and the head 
of the IIoly ROlnan Elnpire, the Cæsar Frederick 
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the Second, to say nothing of our miscrablc king 
John, had the reputation of mcditating a profes- 
sion of l\iahometanism. It is said, that in the COlll- 
munity at large men had a vague suspicion and 
mistrust of each other's belicf in Revelation. A 
secret socicty was discovered in the Universities of 
LOlllbardy, Tuscany, and :France, org
nized for 
the propagation of infidel opinions; it ,vas bound 
together by oaths, and sent its missionaries among 
the people in the disguise of peddlers and va- 
grants. 
The success of such efforts was attested in the 
south of France by the great extension of the Al- 
bigenses, and the prevalence of :ßIanichean doc- 
trine. The University of Paris was obliged to 
limit the nmnber of its doctors in theology to as 
fe,v as eight, from lllisgivings about the orthodoxy 
of its c1ivines generally. The nan'ative of Simon of 
Tournay, struck dead for crying out after lecture, 
" Ah! good Jesus, I could disprove Thee, did I 
please, as easily as I have proved", whatever be 
its authenticity, at lcast lllay be taken as a rcpre- 
sentation of the frightful pcril to ,vhich Chris- 
tianity was exposed. Amaury of Chartrcs was 
the author of a school of Panthcislll, and has given 
his name to a sect; Abelard, Roscelin, Gilbert, 
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and David ùe Dinant, Tanquelin, and Eon,. an<1. 
others who might be nmned, show the extraordi- 
nary influence of anti-Catholic doctrines on high 
and low. Tcn ecclesiastics and several of tIle po- 
pulace of Paris were condclnned for maintaining 
that our Lord's reign was past, that the Holy 
Ghost was to be incarnate, or for parallcl heresies. 
Frederic the Second established a University 
at Naples with a view to the propagation of the 
infidelity which was so dear to him. It gave 
birth to the grcat St. Thomas, the chmnpion of 
revealed truth. So intilnate ,vas the internlixture, 
so close the grapple between faith and unbclie:f. 
It was the conspiracy of traitors, it ,vas a civil 
strifc, of \vhich the medieval seats of learning 
were the scene. 
In this day, on the contrary, Truth and Error 
lie over against cach other ,vi th a valley between 
thcln, and David goes forward in the sight of all 
men, and frOln his own camp, to engage with the 
Philistine Such is the providential overruling 
of that principle of toleration, which was con- 
ceived in the spirit of unbclief, in ordcr to the 


* Vida nalmez, Proto et Cathol., and especially a paper in 
the British Critic and the Life oj St. Richard, by Fr. Dal- 
garins of the Lonùon Oratory. 
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destruction of Catholicity. The sway of the 
Church is contracted; but she gains in intensity 
what she loses in extent. She has now a direct 
COlnlnand and a reliable influence over her own 
institutions, which was wanting in the middle 
ages. A University is her possession in these 
tilnes as ,yell as her creation; nor has she the 
need, which once was so urgent, to expel heresies 
from her pale, ,vhich have now their o,vn centres 
of attraction elsewhere, and spontaneously take 
their departure. Secular advantages no longer 
present an inducelnent to hypocrisy, and her 
melnbers in conscquence havc the consolation of 
being able to be sure of each other. How much 
bettcr is it, for us at least, ,vhatever it Inay be for 
then1selves, to take a case before our eyes in Ire
 
land, that those persons ,vho have left the Church 
to become ministcrs in the Protestant Establish- 
ment, should be in their proper place, as they are, 
than that they should have per force continued 
in hcr communion I I repeat it, I would rather 
fight with unbelief as we find it in the nine- 
teenth century, than as it existed in the twelfth 
and thirteenth. 
I look out then into the enemy's camp, and I 
try to trace the outlines of the hostile movement'3 
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and the preparations for assault, ,vhich are therc 
in agitation against us. The anning and the ma- 
næuvring, the earth-,vorks and the mines, go on 
incessantly; and one cannot of course tell, with- 
out the gift of prophecy, which of his projects 
will be carried into effect and attain its purpose, 
and ,vhich will eventually fail or be abandoned. 
Threatening demonstrations maycolne to nothing; 
and those ,vho are to be our most formidable 
foes, may beforc thc attack elude our observation 
All these unccrtainties, we know, are the lot of 
the soldicr in the field: and they are parallel to 
those which befall the warriors of the Tcmple. 
Fully fccling the force of such considerations, 
and under their correction, neverthcless I make 
my anticipations according to the signs of the 
times; and this must be my proviso, ,vhcn I pro- 
cced to describe SOlne characteristics of one par- 
ticular form of infidelity, which is con1Ìng into 
existence and activity over against us, in the in- 
tellectual citadcls of England. 
It must not be supposed that I attribute, what 
I am going to speak of as a defini te system of 
doctrine, to any givcn individual or individuals; 
nor is it necessary to my purpose to suppose that 
anyone man as yet consciously holds, or sees the 
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drift, of that portion of the theory to which he 
has given assent. I am to describe a se
 of opi- 
nions, which Inay be considered as the true form 
and explanation of many floating views, and the 
convergIng point of a multitude of separate 
nd 
independent minds; and, as of old Arius or N es- 
torius not only ,vas spoken of in his own person, 
but ,vas vie,ved as the abstract and typical teacher 
of the heresy which he introduced, and thus his 
name ,denoted a heretic more cOlnpletc and ex- 
plicit, even though not more fOrIllal, than the here- 
siarch hunself, so here too, in like manner, I may 
be introducing a doctrine in its fully developed 
proportions, which at present everyone to whom 
it is imputed will at once begin to disown, and I 
may be pointing to teachers whonl no one ,ill 
be able to descry. Still, it is not less true, that I 
may be speaking of tendencies and elenlents ,vhich 
exist; and he may come in person at last, who 
COlnes at first to us merely in his spirit and in his 
power 
The teacher then, whom I speak of, will dis- 
course thus 111 his secret heart :-He will begin, 
as Inany so far have done before him, by laying 
it down as a position which approves itself to the 
reason, imlnediatcly that it is fairly cxamincd,- 
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which is of so axiomatic a character as to have 
a claim to be treated as a first principle, and is 
firm. and Eteadyenough to bear a large super- 
structure upon it,-that Religion is not the sub. 
ject-nlatter of a science. " You lllay have opi- 
nions in religion, you may have theories, you 
may have arguments, you may have probabili. 
ties; you may have anything but delnonstration, 
and therefore you cannot have science. In me- 
chanics you advance from sure premisses to sure 
conclusions; in optics you f01'1n your undeniable 
facts into system, arrive at general principles, and. 
then again infallibly apply them: here you have 
Science. On the other hand, there is at present no 
real science of the weather, because you cannot 
get hold of facts and truths on ,vhich it depends; 
there is no science of the cOIning and going of 
epidemics; no science of the brcal
ing out and the 
{'cssation of wars.; no science of popular likings 
and dislikings, or of the fashions. It is not that 
these subject-matters are themselves incapable of 
science, but that, under existing circulnstances, 
we are incapable of subjecting them to it. And 
so, in like manner.', says the philosopher in ques- 
tion, ",vithout denying that in the matter of re- 
ligion some things are tnle and some things false, 
20 
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still we certainly arc not in a position to deter. 
Inine the one or the other. And, as it woul9. be 
abslud to doglnatise about the weather, and say 
that 1860 ,vill be a wet season or a dry season, a 
time of peace or ,var, so it is absurd for 1nen in 
our present state, to teach anything positively 
about the next world, that there is a heaven, or a 
hell, or a last judgment, or that the soul is im- 
mortal, or that there is a God. It is not that 
you have not a righ.t to your own opinion, as 
you have a. right to place implicit trust in your 
own banker, or in your own physician; bnt un- 
deniably such persuasions are not knowledge, 
they are not scientific, they cannot becolne pub- 
lic property, they are consistent with your allo\v- 
ing your friend to entertain the opposite opinion; 
and, if you are telnpted to be violent in the 
defence of your own view of the case in this 
matter of religion, then it is well to lay scriousl y 
to heart whether sensitiveness on the subject of 
YOlU' banker or your doctor, when he is handled 
sccptically by another, would not be taken to 
argue a. secret 111isgiving in your 111ind about 
him, in spite of your confident profession, an a.b- 
sence of clear, unruffled certainty in hjs honesty 
or in his skill". 
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Such is our philosopher's primary position. He 
does not prove it; he does but distinctly state it ; 
but he thinks it self-evident when it is distinctly 
stated. And there he leaves it. 
Taking his prilnary position henceforth for 
granted, he will proceed as follows :-" Well, 
thcn, if Religion is just one of those subjects about 
,vhich we can know nothing, what can be so ab- 
surd as to spcnd tilne upon it? what so absurd as 
t.o quarrel with others about it? Let us all keep 
to our own religious opinion respectively, and be 
content; but so far from it, upon no subject what- 
ever has the intellect of man been fastened so in- 
tensely as upon Religion. And the misery is, that, 
if once ,ve allow it to engage our attention, we are 
in a circle froln which we ncver shall be ablc to 
extricate ourselves. Our mistake rcproduces and 
con'oborates itself. ....1\.. small insect) a wasp or a fly, 
is unable to make its way through the pane of glass; 
and his very failure is the oecasion of greater vio- 
lcnce in hrs struggle than before. He is as heroi- 
cally obstinate in his resolution to succecd, as the 
assailant. or dcfender of sonle critical battle-field; 
he is llilflagging and fierce in an effort which 
cannot lead to anything beyond itself. Whcn, 
thcn, in like manner, you have once resolved that 
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certain religious doctrines shall be infallibly tnle, 
and that all men ought to perceive their tnlth, you 
have engaged in an undertaking which, though 
continued on to eternity, will never reach its aim; 
and, since you are convinced it ought to do so, 
the more you have failed hitherto, the more vio- 
lently and pertinaciously will you attelnpt in time 
to C01TIe. And further still, since you are not the 
only man in the world who is in thi
 error, but 
one of ten thousand, all holding the general prin- 
ciple that Religion is scientific, and yet all differ- 
ing as to the truths and facts and conclusions of 
this science, it follows that the misery of social 
disputation and disunion is added to the misery of 
a hopeless investigation, and life is not only 
wasted in fruitless speculation, but embittered by 
bigot
d sectarianism. 
"Such is the state in which the world has laid", 
it will be said, "ever since the introduction of 
Christianity. Christianity has been the bane of 
true knowledge, for it has turned the intellect 
away from what it can know, and occupied it in 
what it cannot. Differences of opinion become 
vehement and fertile, in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of deciding them; and the unfruitfulness of 
Theology has been, in matter of fact, the very rea- 
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son, not for seeking better food, but for feeding 
on nothing else. Tnüh has been sought in the 
wrong direction, and the attainable has been put 
aside for the visionary". 
Now, there is no call on llle here to refute 
these argull1ents, but nlerely to state them. 1 
need not refute, what has not yet been proved. 
It is sufficient for me to repeat what I have 
already said, that they are founded upon a mere 
assulnption. Supposing, indeed, religious truth 
cannot be ascertained, then, of course, it is not 
only idle, but mischievous to attclllpt to do so; 
then, of coursc, argument does but increase the 
Inistake of attempting it. But surely both Ca- 
tholics and Protestants have written solid de- 
fences of Revelation, of Christianity, and of 
dogma, as such, and these are not simply to be 
put aside, without saying 'why. It has not yet 
been sho,vn by our philosophers to be self-evident, 
that religious truth is really incapable of attain- 
ment; on thc other hand, it has at le
st been 
powerfully argucd by a nunl bel' of profound 
minds that it can be attained; and the onus pro- 
bandi surely lies ,vith those, ,vho arc introducing 
into the ,vorld what the ,vhole world feels to be 
a paradox. 
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IIòwever, where men really are persuaded of all 
this, however unreasonable, what will follo,v? A 
feeling, not merely of contempt, but of absolute 
hatred, towards the Catholic theologian and the 
dogmatic teacher. The patriot abhors and loathes 
the partizans who have degraded and injured his 
country; and the citizen of the ,yorld, the adyocate 
of the human race, feels bitter indignation at those 
"\vhom he holds to have been its misleaders and ty- 
rants for t,vo thousand years. "The world has lost 
two thousand years. It is pretty mnch 'where it 
,,-ras in the days of Augustus. TIlls is what has 
COlnc of priests". There are those who are actu- 
ated by a benevolent liberalism, and condescend to 
say that C
tholics are not worse than other main- 
taineTS of dogmatic theology. There are those, 
again, who are good enough to grant that the 
Catholic Church fostered kno,vledge and science 
up to the days of Galilco, and that she ha
 only 
retrograded for the last several centuries. But 
the new teacher, wholn laIn contcmplating in 
the light of that nebula out of which he will be 
concentrated, echoes the words of the early per- 
secutor of Christians, that they are the "enemies 
of the human race". "nut for Ath3nasius, but 
for Augustine, but for Aquínas, the ,yodd 'would 
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have had its Bacons and its Newtons, its La- 
voisiers, its Cuviers, its 'Vatts, and its Adam 
Smiths, centuries upon centuries ago. And no,v, 
when at length the true philosophy has strugglcd 
into existence, and is making its way, ,vhat is 
left for its champion but to make an eager des- 
perate attack upon Christian theology, the scab- 
bard flung a,vay, and no quarter given? and 
what ,vill be the issue, but the triumph of the 
stronger ,-the overthro.w of an old error and an 
odious tyranny, and a reign of the beautiful 
Truth?" Thus he thinks, and he sits drealning 
over the inspiring thought, and longs for that ap- 
proaching, that incvit,lble day. 
There let us leave hi III for the present, dream- 
ing and longing, in his ilnpotent hatrcd of a 
Power which Julian and Frederic, Shaftesbury 
and Voltaire, and a thousand other great sove- 
rejgns and subtle thinkers, have assailed in vain 



. 2. 


It is a Iniscrable tilne, ,vhen a lnan's Catholic 
profession is no voucher for his orthodoxy, and 
when a teacher of religion may be within the 
Church's pale, yet external to her faith. Such 
has been for a season the trial of her children at 
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various eras of her history. It was the state of 
things during the dreadful Arian ascendency, 
when the flock had to keep aloof from the shep- 
herd, and the unsuspicious Fathers of the \'Vestern 
Councils trusted and follo,ved some consecrated 
sophist from Greece or Syria. It was the case in 
those passages of medieval history, when simony 
resisted the Supreme Pontiff, or ,vhen heresy 
lurked in Universities. It ,vas a longer aI?-d 
more tedious trial, while the controversies lasted 
\vith the l\Ionophysites of old, and with the J an- 
senists in lllodern times. A great scandal it is 
and a perplexity to the little ones of Christ, to 
have to choose between rival claimants upon 
their allegiance, or to find a condemnation at 
length pronounced upon one, wholll in their siln- 
plici ty they had adn1Ïred. We too in this age 
have our scandals, for scandals must be; but they 
are not ,vhat they were once; and, if it be the 
just COIn plaint of pious men no,v, that never was 
infidelity so ralnpant, it is their boast and conso- 
lation on the other hand, that never was the 
Church less troubled with false teachers, never 
more united. 
False teachers do not relllain within her pale 
now, because they can easily leave it, and because 
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therc are seats of error external to her, to which 
they are attracted. " They went out froln us", 
says the Apostle, "but they ,vere not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would no. dOli bt 
have continued ,vith us: but that they might be 
made Inanifest, that they are not all of us" . It is 
a great gain w hen error becolnes lnanifest, for 
it then ceases to deceive the simple. 'Vith thes
 
thoughts I began to describe by anticipation the 
formation of a school of un belief external to the 
Church, which perhaps as yet only exists, as I 
then exprcssed it, in a nebula. In the middle 
ages it might have lnanaged, by means of subter- 
fuges, to Inaintain itself for a ,vhile ,vithin the 
sacred lilnits,-now of course it is outside of it; 
yet still, from the intennixture of Catholics with 
the ,vorld, and the present immaturc condition of 
the false doctrinc, it may at first exert an influ- 
ence even upon those, ,vho ,vould shrink from it, 
if thcy recognizcd it as it really is and as it will 
ultilnatcly show itself: l\foreover, it is natural, 
I 
and not unprofitablc, for pcrsons under our cir- 
cumstances to speculate on the fon11s of error 
with which a University of tIllS age will have to 
contend, as the mcdieval Universities had their 
o,vn special antagonists. And for both reasons I 
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am hazarding some remal'ks on a set of opinions 
and a line of action, which seelns to be at present, 
at least in its rudiments, in the seats of English 
intellect, 'whether the danger dies away of itself 
or not. 
I have already said that, its fundamental dog- 
ma is, that nothing can be known for certain 
about the unsccn world. This being taken for 
granted as a self-evident point, undeniable as soon 
as stated, it goes on or will go on to argue, that, 
in consequence, the immensç outlay, ,vhich has 
been made, of tilne, anxiety, and toil, of health, 
bodily and mental, upon theological researches, 
has been simply thrown a,vay; nay, has been, 
not useless merely, but mischievous, inasmuch as 
it might have been directed to the cultivation 
of studies of far greater promise and of an cvident 
utility. This is the Inain position of the School 
I am contclnplating; and the result, in the n1inds 
of its Inembers, is a deep hatrcd and a bitter re- 
sentment against the Power, which has managed, 
as they consider, to stunt the ,vorld's kno,vlcdge 
and the intellect of man for so many hundred 
years. Thus much I have already said, and now 
I aln going to state the line of policy 'which these 
people will adopt, and the course of thought 
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which that policy of theirs will make necessary 
to them or natural. 
Supposing, then, it is the main tenet of the 
School in question that the study of Religion as a 
science has been the bane of philo
ophy and 
knowledgc, ,vhat remedy will its Inasters apply 
for the evils they dcplore? Should they profess 
themselves the antagonists of theology, and en- 
gage in argumentative exercises with theologians? 
This evidently would be to increase, to perpetuate 
the calamity. Nothing, they will say to them- 
selves, do religious men desire so ardently, no- 
thing would so surely advance the cause of Reli- 
gion, as Controversy. The very policy of reli- 
gious Inen, they will argue, is to get the ,vorld to 
fix its attention steadily upon the subject of Reli- 
gion, and Controversy is the most effectual means 
of doing this. And their own game, they v{ill 
consider, is, on the contrary, to be elaborately 
silent about it. Should they not then go on to 
shut up the theological schools, ana exclude Reli- 
gion from the subjects scientifically treated in phi- 
losophical education? This indeed has been, and 
is, a favourite modc of proceeding with very many 
of the enemies of '-rheology; but still it cannot be 

aid to have been justified by any greater succef;S 
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than the policy ofControvcrsy. The est
blisl11nèl1t 
of the London University only gave În11nediate 
occasion to the establismnent of J{ing's College, 
founded on the dogmatic principle; and the lib- 
eralism of the Dutch government lcd to the resto- 
ration of the University of Louvain. It is a well- 
known story how the very abscnce of the statucs 
of Brutus and Cassius brought theln more vividly 
into the recollection of the ROJnan people. "\Vhen, 
then, in a conlprehensive schelne of educati{)u, 
Religion alone is excludcd, that exclusion pleads 
in its behalf. Whatever be the rcal value of Reli- 
gion, say these philosophers to then1selves, it has 
a nalne in the world, and must not be ill-trcated, 
lest men should rally round it fi'Oln a feeling of 
generosity. They decide, in consequence, that 
the exclusive Inethod, though it has met ,vith fa- 
vour in this generation, is quite as much a mis- 
take as the controversial. 
Turning, then, to the Universitics of England, 
they will prono1lll.ce, that the true policy to be 
obscrved thcre would be silnply to lct the schools 
of Theology alone. 1108t unfortunate it is, that 
they have òecn roused froln the state of deca- 
dence and torpor in which they lay SOllie twenty 
or thirty years ago. Up to that tilne, a routine 
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lecture, delivered once to successive batches of 
young men destined for the Protestant 
linistry, 
not during their residence, but when they were 
leaving or had already left the University,-and 
not about dogmatics, history, ecclesiasticalla,v, 
or casuistry, but about the list of authors to be 
selected and ,yorks to be read by those who had 
neither curiosity to read theln nor money to pur.. 
chase ;-and again a periodical advertisement of 
a lecture on the Thirty-nine Articles, which was 
never delivered because it was never attended,- 
these two demonstrations, one undertaken by one 
theological Professor, the other by another, com- 
prised the theological teaching of a seat of learn- 
ing w"hich had been the home of Duns Scotus 
anù Alexander Hales. "\Vhat envious mischance 
put an end to those halcyon days, and revived 
the odium tlteolo[Jicum in the years ,vhich fol- 
lowed? Let us do justice to the authoritative 
rulers of the University; they have their failings; 
but not to them is the revolution to be ascribed. 
It was no body's fault among all the guardians of 
education and the trustees of the intellect in that 
celebrated place. Jlowever, the mischief has 
been done; and 1l0'V, the wisest course for the in- 
terests of infidelity, is to leave it to itself, and let 
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the fever gradnall y subside; tl'eatlnent \vould but 
Irritate it. Not to intelfere with 1:'heology, not to 
raise a little finger against it, is the only means 
of superseding it. The InOl"e l)itter is the hatred 
which such men bear it, the less they must show 
it. 
What, then, is the line of action which they 
must pursue? They think, and rightly think, 
that, in all contests, the ,vis est and largest policy 
is to conduct a positive, not a negative opposition, 
not to prevent but to anticipate, to obstruct by 
constructing, and to exterminate by supplanting. 
'.to cast any slight upon Theology, whether in its 
Protestant or its Catholic schools, would be to 
elicit an inexhaustible strealn of polemics, and a 
phalanx of dogmatic doctors and confessors. 


"Let alone Camarina, for 'tis best let alone". 


The proper procedure then is, not to oppose 
Theology, but to rival it. Leave its teachers to 
themselves; merely aim at the introduction of 
other studies, which, while they have the acci- 
dental charm of novelty, possess a surpassing in- 
terest, richness, and practical value of their 01V11. 
Get possession of these studies, and appropriate 
them, and lllonopolizc the use of tJlcm, to the ex- 
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elusion of the votaries of Religion. Take it for 
granted, and protest, for the future, that Religion 
has nothing to do ,vith the studies to ,vhich I anI 
alluding, nor those studies with Religion. Exclailn 
and cry out,. if the Catholic Church presumes her- 
self to handle what you Inean to make a weapon 
against her. The range of the Experimental 
Sciences, viz., history, and psychology, and poli- 
tics, and the many departments of physics, various 
both in their subject-matter and their method of 
research; thc great Sciences which are the cha- 
racteristics of this era, and which becolne the 
more marvellous, the lnore thoroughly they are 
understood,-astronolny, magnetism, chemistry, 
geology, comparative anatomy, natural history, 
ethnology, languages, political geography, anti- 
quities, economics,-these be your indirect but 
effectual means of overturning Religion! They do 
but need to be seen, in order to be pursued; you 
will put an end in the Schools of learning, to the 
long reign of the unseen shadowy worlù, by the 
mcre exhibition of the visible. This was impos- 
siblc heretofore, for the visible world was so little 
knoWn itsclf; but no,v, thanks to the New Philo- 
sophy, sight is able to contest the field with faith. 
The lllcdicval philosopher had no weapon against 
. 
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Revelation but l\letaphysics; Physical Science 
has a better temper, if not a keener edge, for the 
purpose. 
N 0"\\'" here I Ìntemlpt the course of thought I 
am tracing, to introduce a cat "eat, lest I should be 
thought to cherish any secret disrespect towards 
the sciences I have enumerated, or apprehension 
of their legitimate tendencies; whereas my very 
object is to protest against a monopoly of thcm 
by others. And it is not surely a heavy impu- 
tation on them to say, that they, as other divine 
gifts, may be used to wrong purposes, with which 
thcy have no natural conncction, and for which 
they were never intendcd; and that, us in Greece 
the element ofbcanty, ,vith which. the universe is 
floodcd, and the poetical faculty, which is its 
truest interpretcr, were made to ministcr to sen- 
suality; as, in the middle ages, abstract specula- 
tion, another great instrument of truth, was often 
frittered away in sophistical exercises; so now, 
too, the department of fact, and the method of 
research and expcrÌlnent which is proper to it, 
may for the moment eclipse the light of faith in 
the imagination of the student, and be degraded . 
into the accidental tool, !tic et 'flunc, of infidelity. 
I am as little hostile to physical science, as I am 
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to poetry or metaphysics; but I wish for studies 
of every kind a legitilnate application: nor do I 
grudge them to anti-Catholics, so that anti-Ca- 
tholics will not claim to monopolize them, or cry 
out when we profess them, or direct them against 
Revelation. 
I wish, indeed, I could think that these stu- 
dies were not intended by a certain school of 
philosophers to bear directly against its authority. 
There are those who hope, there are those who 
are sure, that, in the incessant investigation of 
facts, physical, political, and moral, something or 
other, or many things, will sooner or later turn 
up, and stubborn facts too, simply contradictory 
of revealed declarations. A vision comes before 
them of some physical or historical proof, that 
mankind is not descended froln a common origin, 
or that the hopes of the world were never con- 
signed to a wooden ark floating on the waters, or 
that the manifestations on l\Iount Sinai were the 
work of man or nature, or that the Hebrew patri- 
archs or the judges of Israel, are mythical per.. 
sonages, or that St. Peter had no connection with 
Rome, or that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity or 
of the Real Presence was foreign to primitive belief: 
An antícipation possesses them, that the ultimate 
21 
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truths clnbodied in Inesmerisnl ,vill certainly 
solve the Gospel miracles; or that to Niebuhrize 
the Gospels or the Fathers, is a simple expe.. 
dient for stultifying the whole Catholic systeln. 
They imagine that the eternal, ilnmutable word 
of God is to quail and C01ne to nought befole the 
penetrating intellect of man. And, where this 
feeling exists, there will be a still stronger mo- 
tive for letting Theology alone. That party, ,vith 
whom success is but a matter of time, can afford 
to wait patiently; and, if an inevitable train is 
laid for blowing up the fortress, why need ,ve be 
anxious that the catastrophe should take place 
to-day, rather than to-lllOITOW? 
But, without making too much of their own 
anticipations on this point, which mayor may 
not be fulfilled, these men have securc grounds 
for kno"wing that the sciences, as they would 
pursue them, ,vill at least be prejudicial to the 
religious sentiment. A11y one study, of ,vhatever 
kind, exclusively pursued, deadens in the nlind 
the interest, nay the perception of any other. 
Thus, Cicero says, that Plato and Delnosthenes, 
Aristotle and Isocrates, might have respectively 
excelled in. each other's province, but that each 
was absorbed in his own; his words arc em- 
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phatic; "quorum utcrque, suo studio delectatus, 
conte1nsit alterum". SpecÏ1nens of thís peculi- 
arity occur every day. You can hardly per- 
suade SOlne men to talk about anything b
t their 
own pursuit; they refer the .whole ,vodd to their 
own centre, and measure alllnatters by their own 
rule, like the fisherman in the dran1a, whose 
eulogy on his deceased lord was, that "he was 
was so fond of fish". The saints illustrate this 
on the other hand; St. Bernard had no eye for 
architecture; St. Basil had no nose for flowers; 
St. Aloysius had no r>alate for meat and drink; 
St. Paula or 
t. Jane Francis could spurn or 
could step over her own child ;-not that natural 
faculties were wanting to those great servants of 
God, but that a higher gift outshone and obscured 
every lo'wer attribute of man, as human features 
may remain in heaven, yet the beauty of them 
be killed by the surpassing light of glory. And 
in like lnanner it is clear, that the tendency of 
science is to lnake men indifferentists or sceptics, 
merely by being exclusively pursued. The party 
then, of ,vhom I speak, understanding this ,veIl, 
would suffer disputations in the theological schools 
every day in the year, provided they are allo,ved to 
keep the students of science at a distance from them. 
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Nor is this all; they trust to the influence of 
the modern sciences on what may be called the 
Imagination. 'Vhen any thing, which comes be- 
fore us, is very unlike what we commonly expe- 
rience, we consider it on that account untrue; not 
because it !eally shocks our reason as improbable, 
but because it startles our imagination as strange. 
Now, Revelation presents to us a perfectly differ- 
ent aspect of the universe from that presented by 
the Sciences. The two informations are like the 
distinct subjects represented by the lines of the 
same drawing, which, accordingly as they are read 
on their concave or convex side, exhibit to us now 
a group of trees with branches and leaves, and no,v 
human faces hid amid the leaves, or some majestic 
figures standing out from the branches. Thus is 
faith opposed to sight: it is parallel to the con- 
trast afforded by plane astronomy and physical; 
plane, in accordance 
ith our senses, discourses 
of the sun's rising and setting, while physical, in 
accordance with our reason, asserts, on the con- 
trary, that the sun is all but stationary, and that 
it is the earth that moves. This is what is meant 
by saying that truth lies in a well; phenomena arc 
no measure of fact; p'rimá facie representations, 
which w.e receive from .without, do not reach to 
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the real state of things, or put then1 before us sim- 
ply as they are. 
"\Vhile then Reason and Revelation are consis- 
tent in fact, they often are inconsistent in appear- 
ance; and this seeming discordance acts most 
keenly and alarmingly on the Imagination, and 
may suddenly expose a n1an to the temptation, 
and even hurry him on to the commission of d
- 
finite acts of unbelief, in which Reason itselfreally 
does not come into exercise at all. I mean, let a 
person devote himself to the studies of the day; 
let him be taught by the astronomer that our 
un 
is but one of a million central luminaries, and our 
earth but one of ten million globes moving in 
space; let him learn from the geologist, that on 
that globe of ours enOTlnous revolutions have been 
in progress through innumerable ages; let him be 
told by the comparative anatomist, of the minutely 
arranged system of organized nature; by the che- 
mist and physicist, of the peremptory yet intricate 
laws to which nature, organized and inorganic, is 
subjected; by the ethnologist, of the originals, and 
ramifications, and varieties, and f
rtunes of na- 
tions; by the antiquarian, of old cities disinterred, 
and prilnitive countries laid bare, with the spe- 
cific fonus of hU111an society once existing; by 
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the lingui "t, . of the slow' fonnation and dcvelop- 
mcnt of languages; by the psychologist, the phy- 
siologist, and the ccono111ist, of the subtle, COlTI- 
plicated structuTe uf thc hrcathing, energetic, 
restless ,vorld of 111C11; I 
ay, let hiln take in and 
mastcr the va::;tncss of the vic"w thus afforded 
him of Na
urc, its infinite complcxity, its àwful 
comprehensivencss, and its diycrsificd yet har- 
Inonious colouring; and then, 'VhCll hc has for 
years drank in anù feù upon this vision, let him 
turn round to peruse the inspired records, or lis- 
fun to the authoritative teaching of l{cvelatioD, 
the book of GenesiH, or the ,varnings anù prophe- 
cies of the Gospel::;, or the Syulbohnn Quic'U'/n- 
'llle, ur the Life uf St. Antony or St. lIilarion, 
and he n1ay certainly expericnce a 1110:st ùistre:ss- 
ing revulsion uf feeling,-not that hi
 rcason 
really ùeduces any thing froln his Innch lovcd 
stuilies contrary to the faith, but that his ilnagina- 
tion is be,vildcrcd, and swill1s with the incHiLblc 
distance of that faith froll1 the ViC1V of things 
which is i
nniliar to hiln, ,vith its strang('nes
, and 
then o.gain its rude siJnp1icity, as he considers it, 
and its apparent poverty, contrasL0d with the ex- 
ubcrant life and reality of his own 'YOTld. All 
this, the school I un1 speaking of undcrstands 
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well; it comprehends, that, if it can but cxclude 
the professors of Rcligion froln the lecture-halls of 
sciencc, it Inay safely allow them full play in 
thcir own; for it will be able to rear up infidels, 
without spcaking a word, mcrcly by the terril)le 
influence of that faculty against ,vhich both ßa- 
con and Butler so solcmnly ,varn us. 
I say, it leavcs the theologian the full and frec 
possession of his o,vn schools, for it thinks he will 
have no chancc of arresting the opp"osite teaching, 
or of rivalling the fascination of Inodern sciencc. 
l{no,ving little, and caring lcss for the depth and 
largeness. of that heavcnly 'Visdom, on 'which the 
Apostle delights to expatiate, or the varicty of 
thosc Scicnccs, dogmatic or moral, mystical or ha- 
giological, historical or excgctical, which Rcvela- 
tion has created, thcsc philosophers know pcrfectly 
well, that, in lnatter of fact, to beings, constitu- 
ted as we arc, scicnces ,vhich concern this ,vorld 
and this state of existcnce are worth fhr more, arc 
Inore arresting and attractivc, than thosc ,vhich 
relate to a systC1n of things which thcy do not 
sce anù pcannot mastcr by their natural powers. 
Scienccs ,vhich deal ,vith tangible facts, practical 
rcsults, cvcr gTo,ving discovcrics, and perpctual 
novcltics, which feed cnriosity, sustain attcntion, 
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and stin1ulate expectation, require, they consider, 
bnt a fair stage and no favour to distance the 
Ancient Truth, which nevcr changes. and but 
cautiously advances, in the race for popularity 
and power. And therefore they look out for the 
day when they shall have put down Religion, not 
by shutting its schools, but by emptying them; 
not by disputing its tenets, but by the superior 
worth and persuasiveness of their own. 


Such is the tactic which a new school of philo- 
sophers adopt against Christian Theology. They 
have this characteristic, cOlnpared with former 
schools of infidelity; viz., the union of intense 
hatred, with a large toleration, of Theology. They 
are professedly civil to it, and run a race with it. 
They rely, not on any logical disproof of it, but 
on three considerations; first, on the cffects of 
studies of whatevcr kind to indispose the Inind 
towards other studies; next, on the special effect 
of Inodern sciences upon the imagination, preju- 
dicial to revealed truth; and lastly, on the ab- 
sorbing interest attached to those sciences from 
their marvellous results. This line of action will 
be forced upon these persons by the peculiar cha- 
racter and position of Religion in England. 
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And here I am at the end of my paper, before 
I have finished the discussion upon ,vhich I have 
entered; and I must be content ,vith having 
made sonle suggestions, which, if worth anything, 
other
 Ina y use 
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. 
'VHEN I found that it was in my power to be 
present here at the commencement of the new 
Session, one of the first thoughts, Gentlemen, 
w hi
h thereupon occurred tó me, was this, that I 
should in consequence have the grcat satisfaction 
of meeting you, of,vhom I had thought and heard 
so much, and the opportunity of addressing you, 
as Rector of thc University. I can truly say that 
I thought of you, beforc you thought of the Uni- 
versi
y; perhaps I may say, long before ;--for it 
was previously to our commencing that great 
work, which is now so fully before the public, it 
,vas when I first came over here to make prepara- 
tions for it, that I had to encounter the serious 
objection of ,vise and good men, ,vho said to me, 
" There is no class of persons in Ireland 'v ho need 
a University'; and again, "Whom will you get 
to belong to it? who will fill its lecture-rooms?" 
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This was said to me, and then, without denying 
their knowledge of the state of Ireland, or their 
sagacity, I made answer, 
"V e will give lectures 
in the evening, we will fill our classes ,vith the 
young men of Dublin". 
And SOlne persons here may recollect, that the 
very first thing I did, when we opened the School 
of Philosophy and Letters, tIlls tilne four years, 
was to institute a s)Tstenl of Evèning Lectures, 
which ,vere suspended after a while, only because 
the singularly inclement season ,vhich ensued, and 
the want of publicity and interest incident to a 
new undertaking, made them prelnature. And 
it is a satisfaction to me to reflect that the Sta- 
tute, under ,vhich you will be able to pass exa- 
minations and take degrees, is one to 'v hich I 
specially obtained the consent of the Academical 
Senate, nearly two years ago, in addition to our 
original Regulations, and that you will be the 
first persons to avail yourselves of it. 
Having thus prepared, as it ,vere, the University 
for you, it ,vas ,vith great pleasure that I received 
from a number of you, Gcnt1elnen, last l\fay year, 
a spontaneous request which showed that my ori- 
ginal anticipations were not visio
ary. You sug.. 
gestcd then 'what we have since acted upon,- 
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acted upon, not so quickly as both you nlight 
hope and we might wish,- because all in1portant 
commencements have to be maturely considered- 
still acted on at length according to those antici: 
pations of mine, to which I have referred; and, 
while I recur to theln as an introduction to what 
I have to say, I might also dwell upon theIn as 
a sure presage that other and broader anticipa- 
tions, too bold as they 111ay seem now, will, if 
we are but patient, have their fulfibnent in their 
season. 
For I should not be honest, Gentlemen, if I did 
not confess, that, Inuch as I desire that this Uni- 
versity should be of service to the young men of 
Dublin, I do not desire this bencfit to you, simply 
for your own sakes. For your own sakes cer- 
tainly I wish it, but not on your account only. 
Man is not born for himself alone, as the classical 
moralist tells us. You are born for Ireland; and, 
in your advancement, Ireland is advanced ;-in 
your advancelncnt in what is good and what is 
true, in knowledge, in learning, in cultivation of 
mind, in enlightened attaclunent to your religion, 
in good nalnc and rcspectability and social in- 
fluence, I am contemplating the honour and re- 
nown, the literary and scientific aggrandisement, 
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the increase of political po,ver, of the Island of 
Saints. 
I go further still. If I do homage to the many 
virtues and gifts of the Irish people, and am zealous 
for their full development, it is not simply for the 
sake of themselves, but because the name of Ire- 
land ever has been, and, I believe ever will be, 
associated with the Catholic faith, and because, 
in doing any service, however poor it may be, to 
Ireland, a m.an is ministering, in his own place and 
measure, to the cause of the Holy Roman Apos- 
tolic Church. 
Gentlemen, I should consider it .an imperti- 
nence in me thus to be speaking to you of myself, 
were it not, that, in recounting to you the feelings 
with which I have witnessed the establishment of 
these Evening Classes, I aIn in fact addressing to 
you words of encouragement and advice, such 
words as it becomes a Rector to use in speaking 
to those who arc submitted to his care. 
I say then, that, had I been younger than I 
was when the high office which I at present hold 
was first offered to me, had I had not prior duties 
upon me of affection and devotion to the Oratory 
of St. Philip, "and to my own dear country, no 
position \vhatevcr, in the whole range of adminis- 
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trations which are open to the an1bition of those 
who wish to serve God in their generation, and 
to do some great ,vork before they die, would 
have had In ore attractions for me, than that of 
being at the head of a University like this. 
When I became a Catholic, one of my first ques- 
tions was, " 'Vhy have not Catholics a Univer- 
sity?" and Ireland, and the Inetropolis of Ireland, 
was obviously the proper seat of such an insti- 
tution. 
Ireland is the proper seat of a Catholic Uni- 
versity, on account of its ancient hereditary Ca- 
tholicity, and again of the future which is in 
store for it. It is impossible, Gentlelnen, to doubt 
that a future is in store for Ireland, for 1110re rea- 
sons than can here be enulneratcd. First, there 
is the circumstance, so highly suggestive, even if 
there was nothing else to be said, viz., that the 
Irish have been so miserably ill-treated and mis- 
used hitherto; for, in the times no,v opening 
upon us, nationalities arc waking into life, and 
the relnotest people can Inake thclnselves heard 
into all the quarters of the earth. The lately in- 
vented l11ethods of travel and of intelligence have 
destroyed geographical 0 bstaclcs; and the wrongs 
of the oppressed, in spite of oceans or of mountains, 
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are brought tmder the public opinion of Europe,- 
not before kings and governlnents alone, but be- 
fore the tribunal of the European populations, who 
are becolning ever lnorc powerful in the deter- 
mination of political questions. And thûs retri- 
bution is dell1anded and exacted for past crimes 
in proportion to their heinousness and their 
duration. 
And in the next place, it is plain, that, accord
 
ing as intercolllnlunion grows between Europe 
and America, it is Ireland that must grow with 
it in social and political importance. For Ireland 
is the high road, by which that intercourse is 
carried on; and the traffic between hemispheres 
must be to her a source of material as well as so- 
cial benefit,-as of old tinle, though on the minute 
geographical scale of Greece, Corinth, as being 
the thoroughfare of COlnmercc by sea and land, 
became and was called " the rich". 
And then again, ,ve lllust consider the material 
resources of Ireland, so insufficient! y explored, 
so poorly developed,-of which it belongs to 
them rather to speak, who by profession and 
attainments are 111asters of the subject. 
That this momentous future, thus foreshadowed, 
will be as glorious for Catholicity as fi}r Ireland, 
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we cannot doubt from the experience of the past; 
but, as Providence works by means of human 
agencies, that natural anticipation has no ten- 
dency to dnninish the anxiety and earnestness of 
all zealous Catholics to do their part in securing 
its fulfihnent. And the wise and diligent cultiva- 
. tion of the intellect is one principal means, under 
the Divine Blessing, of the desired result. 
Gentlemen, the seat of this intellectual progress 
must necessarily be the great towns of Ireland; 
and those great towns have a remarkable and 
happy characteristic, as contrasted with the citie8 
of Catholic Europe. Abroad, even in Catholic 
countries, if there be in any part of their territory 
scepticism and insubordination in religion, cities 
are the seat of the mischief. Even Rome itself 
has its insubordinate population, and its concealed 
free. thinkers ; even Belgium, that nobly Catholic 
country, cannot boast of the religious loyalty of 
its great towns. Such a calamity is unknown to 
the Catholicisln of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and 
the other cities of Ireland; for, to say nothing of 
higher and more religious causes of the differellce, 
the very presence of a rival religion is a perpe- 
tual incentive to faith and devotion in those who, 
from the circumstances of the case, would be in 
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danger of becoming worse than lax Catholics, 
unless they resolved on being zealous ones. 
Here, then, is one relnarkable ground of pro- 
mise in the future of Ireland, that that large and 
important class, members of which laIn no,v' 
addressing,-that the middle classes in its cities, 
,vhich ,vill be the depositaries of its increasing 
political power, and which elsewhere arc opposed 
in their hearts to the Catholicism which they 
profess,-are here so sound in faith, and so cxem- 
plary in devotional exercises, and in works of 
piety. 
And next I ,vould observe, that, while thus 
distinguished for religious earnestness, the Catho- 
lic population is in no respect degenerate fr01n 
the ancient fame of Ireland in respect to intel- 
lectual endowlnents. It too often happens that 
the religiously disposed are in the Salnc degrce 
intellcctually deficient; but the Irish cver have 
been, as their worst enelnies must grant, not only 
a Catholic people, but a people of great natural 
al)ilities, keen-,vitted, original, and subtle. This 
has been the characteristic of the nation frolll 
vcry early times, and was especially pron1Ïnent in 
thc middle ages. As Rome was the centre of 
authority, so, I Inay say, Ireland ,vas the native 
22 
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home of speculation. In this respect they were 
as remarkably contrasted to the English, as they 
are now, though, in those ages, England was 
as devoted to the Holy See as it is now hostilc. 
The Englishman was hard-working, plodding, 
bold, determined, persevering, practical, obedient 
to la,v and precedent, and, ifhe cultivated his Inind, 
he was literary and classical rather than scientific, 
for Literature involves in it the idea of authority 
and prescription. On the other hand, in Ireland, 
the intellect seems rather to have taken the line 
of Science, and we have various instances to show 
how fully t11is was recognized in those tilnes, and 
how successfully it was carried out. " Philoso- 
pher", is in those tilnes almost the TIaIne for an 
Irish monk. Both in Paris and Oxford, the two 
great schools of medieval thought, we find the 
boldest and most subtle of their disputants an 
Irishman,-thc monk John Scotus Erigena, at 
Paris, and Duns Scotus, the Franciscan friar, at 
Oxford. 
Now, it is IllY belief, Gentlemen, that this cha. 
racter of mind relnains in you still. I think I 
lightly recognize in the Irisll1nan now, fiS for- 
1nerly, the curious, inquisitive observer, the acute 
reasoner, the subtle speculator. I recognize in you 
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talents which are fearfully mischievous, when 
used on the side of error, but which, when 
wielded by Catholic devotion, such as I am sure 
will ever be the characteristic of the Irish dispu- 
tant, of the highest ilnportance to Catholic inte- 
rests, and especially at this day, when a subtle 
logic is used against the Church, and demands a 
logic still more subtle on the part of her defenders 
to expose it. 
Gentlelncn, I do not expect of those who, like 
you, are employed in your secular callings, who 
are not monks or friars, not priests, not theolo- 
gians, not philosophers, to con1C forward as cham- 
pions of the faith; but I think that incalculable 
benefit may ensue to the Catholic cause, greater 
almost than that which even singulfLrly gifted theo- 
logians or controversialists could effect, if a body 
of men in your station of life shall be found in 
the great to,vns of Ireland, not disputatious, con- 
tentious, loquacious, presumptuous ( of course I roll 
, not advocating inquiry for mere argulnent's sake), 
but gravely and solidly educated in Catholic 
knowledge, intelligent, acute, versed in their 
religion, sensitive of its beauty and majesty, 
alive to the arguluents in its behalf, and aware 
both of its difficultics and of the mode of 
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treating them. And the first step in attaining 
this desirable end, is that you should submit your.. 
selves to a curriculum of studies, such as th
t 
,vhich brings JOU \vith such praise,vorthy dili- 
gence within these walls evening after evel1Íng; 
and, though you 111ay not be giving attention to 
thelll with this vic,v, but frolll the laudable love 
of kno,vledge, or for the advantages which ,vill 
accrue to you personally froln its pursuit, yet my 
own rcason for rejoicing in the cstablish111ent of 
your Classes is the same as that which led me to 
take part in the establishnlent of thc University 
itself, viz., the wish, by increasing the intellectual 
force of Ireland, to strengthen the defences, in a 
day of great danger, of the Christian Religion.. 
Gentlemen, ,vithin the last thirty years, there 
has been, as you kno,v, a grcat Ulovement in be.. 
half of the extension of kno,vledge alnong those 
classes in society 'VhOlll you represent. This 
nlovelnent has issued in the establislullcnt of ,vhat 
have bcen called l\Iechanics' Institutes through the 
United l{illgdom; and a new species of litcrature 
has been brought into existence, ,vith a view, 
among its objects, of furnishing the lnelnbers of 
these institutions ,vith interesting and instructive 
reading. I never ,viTI dcny to that literature its 
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due praise. It ha
 been the production of lnen of 
the highest ability and the most distinguish cd 
station, ,vho have not grudged, moreover, the 
trouble, and, I may say in à certain sense, the 
condcscension, of prcscnting themselves before the 
classcs for whose intellectual advancement they 
were showing so laudable a zeal; ,vho have not 
grudged, in the cause of Literature, History, or 
Science, to lnake a display in the lecture rOOln or 
the public hall of that eloquence, ,vhich was, 
strictly speaking, the property, as I lTIay call it,. 
of Parlimnent, or of the august tribunals of the 
Law. Nor will I dcny to the spraking and writ- 
ing, to which I a1TI referring, the merit of success, 
as well as that of talent and good intention, so far 
as this,-that it has provided a fund of innocent 
amusement and infoTlllation for the leisurc hours 
of those ,vho n1ight otherwise have been exposed 
to the tClnptatÏon of corrupt reading or bad com- 
pany. 
So lnnch may be granted,-anc1 must be granted 
in candonr: but, when I go on to ask myself the 
question, what pel'lnanent advantage the mind 
gets by such desultory reading and hearing, as this 
literary lnovelnent encourages, then I find myself 
altogether in a new field of thought, and am 
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obliged to return an answer less favourable than 
I could wish to those who are the advocates of it. 
'Ve must carefully distinguish, Gentlemen, be-- 
tween the l11ere diversion of the n1Índ, and its 
real education. Supposing, for instance, I am 
tempted to go into some society which ,viTI do 
IDe har]11, and supposing, instead, I fall asleep in 
my chair, and so let the time pass by, in that case 
certainly I escape the danger, but it is as if by ac- 
cident, and my going to sleep has not had any 
real effect upon Ine, or made me more able to 1'(..... 
sist the tClnptation on some future occasion. I 
wake, and I am \vhat I ,vas before. The .oppor- 
tune sleep has but removed the temptation for 
this once. It has not lnade 1118 better; for I have 
not been shielded from temptation by any act of 
Iny o\vn, but I was passive under an accident, for 
such I Inay call sleep. And so in like manner, if 
I hear a lecture indolently and passively, I cannot 
indeed be elsewhere, while I am here hearing it, 
-but it produces no positive effect on my mind,- 
it does not tend to create any po\ver in my breast 
capable of resisting temptation by its o,vn vigour, 
should tenlptation come a second time. 
N o"'
 this is no fault, Gentlemen, of the books 
or tlle lectures of the l\Iechanics' Institute. They 
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could not do more than they do, from their very 
nature. They do their part, but their part is not 
enough. A man may hear a thousand lectures, 
and read a thousand volumes, and be at the end 
of the process very much where he was, as regards 
knowledge. Some
hing more tl1an merely ad- 
mitting it in a negative ,vay into the mind, i(nc- 
cessary, if it is to remain there. It must not be 
passively received, but actually and actively en- 
tered into, embraced, mastered. The l'nind must 
go half ,vay to meet what comes to it from 
without. 
This, then, is the point in which the institutions 
I am speaking of fail; here, on the contrary, is the 
advantage of such lectures as you are attending, 
Gentlemen, in our University. You have come, 
not merely to be taught, but to learn. You have 
come to exert your minds. You have COlne to 
make ,vhat you hear your own, by putting out 
your hand, as it ,vere, to grasp it and a,ppropriate 
it. You do not COlne merely to hear a lecture, or 
to read a book, but you come for that catechetical 
instruction, ,vhich consists in a sort of conver- 
sation bet,veen yonr lecturer and you. lIe tolls 
you a thing, and he asks you to repeat it after 
him. lIe questions you, he examines you, he will 
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not let you go till he has proof, not only that you 
have heard, but that you know. 
Gentlelnen, I am induced to quote here sonle . 
remarks oflny o,vn, which I put into print on oc- 
casion of those Evening Lectures, already referred 
to, with ,vhich ,ve introduced the first terms of the 
University. The attendance upon them was not 
large, and in consequence we discontinued them 
for a tillie, but I attClnpted to explain in print 
,vhat the object oftheln had been; and, ,vhile ,vhat 
I then said is pertinent to the subject I mn no,v 
pursuing, it will be an evidence too, in addition 
to my opening relnarks, of the hold which the 
idea of these Evening Lectures has had upon me. 
"I ,vill venture to give you my thoughts", I 
then said, ,vriting to a friend, * "on the object of 
the Evening Public Lectures, lately delivered in 
the University House, ,vhich, I think, has been 
lnislmderstood. 
"I can bear ,vitness, not only to their remark- 
able merit as lectures, but also to the fact that 
they were very satisfactorily attended. l\Iany, 
however, attach a vague or unreasonable idea to 
the word 'satisfactory', and maintain that no lee.. 


* University Gazette, No. 42, p. 420. 
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tures can be caned satisfactory, w"hich do not 
Dlake a great deal of noise in the pb,ce, and are 
disappointed otherwise. This is what I mean 
by Inisconceiving their object; for such an ex- 
pectation, and consequent regret, arise f1'OIU con- 
fusing the ordinary,vith the extraordinary object 
of a lecture,-upon ,vhich point ,ve ought to have 
clear and definite ideas. 
"The ordinary object of lectures is to teach; 
but there is an object, sometimes demanding at- 
tention; and not incongnlous, which, neverthe- 
less, cannot be said properly to belong to theIn, 
or to be 1110re than occasional. As there are 
kinds of eloquence, which do not ail11 at any- 
thing bcyol1d their own exhibition, and arc con- 
tent with being eloquent, and with the sensa- 
tion which eloquence creates; so in Schools and 
Universities there are seasons, festive or solemn, 
any ho,v extraordinary, ,vhen acadenlical acts are 
not directed towards their proper ends, sO'luuch 
as are intended to aInuse, to astonish, and to at- 
tract, and thus to have an effect npon public opi- 
nion. Such are the exhibition days of Colleges; 
such the annual Commenloration of Benefactors at 
one of the English Universities, when Doctors 
put on their gayest gowns, and Public Orators 
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make Latin Orations. Such too, are the Termi- 
nal Lectures, at which divines of the greatest re- 
putation for intellect and learning have before 
now poured forth sentences of burning eloquence 
into the cars of an audience brought together for 
the very sake of the display. The object of all 
such Lectures and Orations is to excite or to keep 
up an interest and reverence in the public mind 
for the Institutions from which the exhibition 
proceeds" :-1 might have added, such are the lec- 
tures delivered by celebrated persons in 1\lecha.. 
nics' Institutes. 
I continue, "Such we have suitably had in the 
ne,v University;-such were the Inaugural Lec- 
tures. Displays of strength and skill of this kind., 
in order to succeed, should attract attention, and, 
if they do not attract attention, they have failed. 
They do not invite an audience,. but an atten- 
dance; and perhaps it is hardly too much to say, 
that they are intended for seeing rather than for 
hearing. 
"Such celebrations, however, from the nature 
of the case, must be rare. It is the novelty 
'\vhich brings, it is the excitement ,vhich recom- 
penses, the assenlblage. The acadelnical body, 
which attempts to n1ake extraordinary acts the 
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normal condition of its proceedings, is putting it- 
self and its Professors in a false position. 
"It is then a simple misconccption to suppose 
that those to ,vholn the governlnent of our Uni- 
vcrsity is confided, have aimed at an objeêt, which 
conld not be contemplated at all without a confu- 
sion or inadvertence, with which no considerate 
person will charge them. Pu blic lectures, deli- 
vered with such an object, could not be success- 
ful; and, in consequence, our late lectnres have, 
I cannot doubt (for it could not be otherwise), 
ended tffisatisfactorily in the judgment of any 
zealous person, ,vho has assumed for them an 
office, with which thcir projectors never invested 
them. 
" "That their object really was, the very mean- 
ing of academical institutions suggests to us. It 
is, as I said ,vhen I began, to teach. Lectures 
are, properly speaking, not exhibitions or exer- 
ciscs of art, but matters of business; they profess 
to impart something definitc to those ,vho attend 
them, and those who attend them profess on their 
parts to rcceive what the lecturer has to offer. It 
is a casc of contract :-' I will speak, if you will 
listen' :-' I will come here to learn, if you have 
anything worth teaching me'. In an oratorical 
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display, all the effort is on one side; ill a lecture, 
it is shared between t,vo parties, ,vho coöperatc 
to,vards a common end. 
" There should be ever sOlnething, on the face 
of the arrangements, to act as a 111elnellto, that 
those who come, conlC to gain sOlnething, not frolll 
mere curiosity. And in matter of fact, such were 
the persons who did attend, in the course of last 
tenn, and such as those, and no others, will at- 
tend. Those CaIne who wished to gain infonna- 
tion on a subject new to them, from informants 
whom they held in consideration, and regarded as 
authorities. It was ilnpossible to survey the au- 
dience, which occupied the lecture-roo111, without 
seeing that they caIne on ,vhat 1nay be called 
business. And this is ,vhy I said, ,vhen I began, 
that the attendance was satisfactory. That atten- 
dance is satisfactory,-not ,vhich is 11lunerous, 
but-which is steady and persevering. But it is 
plain, that to a luere by-stander, ,vho came nlerely 
fr01n a general interest or good ,vill to see how 
things ,vere going on, and who did not catch the 
object of advertising the Lectlues, it would not 
occur to look into the faces of the audience; he 
would think it enough to be counting their heads; 
he ,vould do little more than observe ,vhether the 
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staircase and landing ,vere full of lonngers, and 
,vhether there was such a noise and bustle that it 
,vas impossible to hear a ,vord; and if he could 
get in and out of the room without an _cffort, if 
he could sit at his ease, and actually hear the lee. 
turer, he ,vould think he had sufficient grolillc1s 
for considering the attendance unsatisfactory. 
"l'he stilnulating system may easily be over. 
done, and does not "answer on the long run. A 
blaze among the stùbble, and then all is dark. I 
have seen in my time various instances of the 
,yay in ,vhich Lecturers really gain upon the 
public; and I must express my opinion, that, 
even ,vere it the sole object of our great under- 
taking to make a general impression upon public 
opinion, instead of that of doing definite good to 
definite persons, I should reject that method, which 
the University indeed itself has not taken, but 
which young and ardent minds Inay have thought 
the more promising. Even did I,vish merely 
to get the intellect of all Dublin into our rooms, 
I should not dream of doing it all at once, but at 
length. I should not l'cì y on sudden, startling 
cftècts, but on the slow, silent, penetrating, over- 
po,vering eftècts of patience, steadiness, routine, 
anJ perseverance. I have kno
\"11 individuals set 
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themselvcs do,vn in a neighbourhood ,vherc they 
had no advantages, and in a place which had 110 
l)retensions, and upon a work which had little or 
nothing of authoritative sanction; and they have 
gone on steadily lecturing wcek after week, with 
little encouragement, but much resolution. For 
months they were ill-attended, and overlooked in 
the bustle of the world around theIne But there 
was a secret, graduallnOVel.llent going on, and a 
specific force of attraction, and a drifting and ac- 
cumulation of hearers, which at length made it- 
self felt, and could not be mistaken. In this 
stage of things, a person said in conversation to 
me, when at the moment I knew nothing of the 
parties: 'By the bye, if you are interested in 
such and such a subj ect, go by all means, and 
hear such a onc. So and so does, and says there 
is no one like lUlll. I looked in myself the other 
night, and was very much struck. Do go, you 
can't mistake; he lectures every Tuesday night, 
or Wednesday, or Thursday, as it might be'. An 
influence thus gradually acquired, cndures; sud- 
den popularity dies away as suddenly". 
As regards ourselves, the time is passed now, 
Gentleulen, for such modesty of expectation, and 
such caution in encow"ugement, as these last sen- 
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tences exhibit. The few, but diligent, attendants 
upon the Professors' lectures, with whom we be- 
gan, have grown into the diligent and zealous 
many; and the speedy fulfihnent of anticipations, 
which then seemed to be hazardous, surely is a 
call on us to cherish bolder hopes and to f01'ln 
more extended plans for the years which are to 
follow. 


You will ask me, perhaps, after these general 
, 
remarks, to suggest to you the particulaT intel.. 
lectual benefit, which I conceive students have a 
right to require of us, .and which we engage by 
means of our evening classes to provide for them. 
And, in orùer to this, you must allow me to make 
use of an illustration, which I have heretofore em- 
ployed, and which I repeat here, because it is the 
best that I can find to convey what I wish to 00" 
press upon you. It is an illustration, which in.. 
eludes in its application all of us, teachers as well 
as taught, though it applies of course to some more 
than to others, and to those especially who come 
for instruction. 
I consider, then, that the position of our minds, 
us far as they 
rc uncultivated, towards intellectual 
objccts,-I mean of our minds, before they have 
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been disciplined and fonned by the action of onr 
reason upon thcl11,-is analogous to that of a blind 
man towards the objects of vision, at the InOID(ll1t 
,vhen eyes are for the first time given to him by 
the skill of the operator. Then the Inultitude of 
things, which present thcll1selves to the sight 
under a Inu1tiplicity of shapes and hues, pour in 
upon him from the external,vorld all at once, 
and are at first nothing else but lines and colours, 
,vithout lnutual connection, dependence, or con- 
trast, without order or principle, without drift or 
llleaning, and like the wrong side of a piece of 
tapestry or carpet. By d.egrees, by the sense of 
touch, by reaching out the hands, by ,valking 
into this maze of colours, by turning round in it, 
by accepting the principle of perspective, by the 
various slo,v teaching of experience, the first in.. 
f0l111ation of the sight is corrected, and ,vhat ,vas 
an unintelligible ,vilderness, becolnes a landscape 
or a scene, and is understood to con
ist of space, 
anll of bodies variously located in space, ,vith such 
consequences as thence necessarily follo,v. The 
kno,vlcdge is at length gained of things or objects, 
and of their relation to each other; and it is a kind 
of kno,vledge, as is plain, ,vhich is forced npon 
us all from infancy, as to the blind on thcir iirst 
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seeing, by the testimony of our othcr senses, and 
by the very necessity of supporting life; so that 
even the brute animals have been gifted with the 
faculty of acquiring it. _ 
Such is the case as regards material objects; 
and it is much the same as regards intellectual. 
I mean that there is a vast host of lnatters of all 
kinds, which address thelnselvcs, not to the cye, 
but to our mental sense; viz., all those lnatters of 
thought, which, in the course of life and the in- 
tercourse of society, are brought before us, which 
we hear of in conversation, which we read of in 
books; matters political, social, ecclesiastical, lite- 
rary, domestic; persons, and their doings or thcir 
,vritings; events, and works, and undertakings, 
and laws, and institutions. These 111akc up a 
much more subtle and intricate world, than that 
visible univcrse of \vhich I was just no,v speak- 
ing. It is much more difficult in this world than 
in the material, to scparate things off from each 
other, and to find out how they stand related to 
each othcr, and to learn how to class thcnl, and 
whcre to locate them respcctively. Still, it is not 
less true, that, as the various figures and fornls in 
a landscape have each its own place, and stand in 
this or that direction towards each othcr, so all the 
23 
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various objects which address the intellect have 
severally a substance of their own, and have fixed 
relations each of them with everything else,- 
relations which our minds have no power of creat- 
ing, but which we are obliged to ascertain, before 
,ve have a right to boast that we really know any- 
thing about theIne Yet, when the mind looks out 
for the first time into this manifold spiritual world, 
it is just as much confused and dazzled and dis- 
tracted, as are the eyes of the blind when they 
first begin to see; and it is by a long process and 
,vith much effort and anxiety that we begjn 
hardly and partially to apprehend its various con- 
tents and to put each in its proper place. 
We grO"\v up from boyhood; our minds open; 
we go into the ,vorld; we hear what men say, or 
read what they put in print; and thus a profusion 
of matters of all kinds is discharged upon us. SOlne 
sort of an idea we have of most ofthem,frolll hearing 
what others say; but it is a very vague idea, pro- 
bably a very mistaken idea. Young people, espe- 
cially, because they are young, colour the assem- 
blage of persons and things which they encounter, 
with the freshness and grace of their own spring- 
tide, look for all good from the reflection of their 
o,vn hopefulness, ana worship what they have 
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created. l\Ien of aInbition, again, look upon the 
world as a theatre for falne and glory, and make 
it that magnificent scene of high enterprise and 
august recompense which Pindar or Cicero has 
delineatcd. Poets, too, after their wont, put their 
ideal interpretation upon all things, material as 
well as moral, and substitute the noble for the 
true. Hcre are various obvious instances, sugges- 
tive of the discipline which is imperative, if the 
mind is to grasp things as they are, and to discri- 
minatc substances from shadows. For I am not 
concerned merely with youth, alnbition, or poetry, 
but with our mental condition generally. It is 
the fault of all of us, till we have duly practised 
our minds, to be unrcal in our sentil.nents and 
crude in our judgments, and to be carried off by 
fancics, instead of being at the trouble of acquir.. 
iug sound kno,vledgc. 
In conscquence, whcn we hear opinions put 
forth on any new subject, we have no principle 
to guide us in balancing them; we do not kuo,v 
what to make of them; ,ve turn them to and fro, and 
over, and back again, as uto pronQunce upon theIn, 
if we could, but with no means of pronouncing. 
It is the same, when wc attempt to speak upon 
thcm we make SOU1C random ventm'c, or we take 
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up the opinion of some one else, ,vhich strikes our 
fancy; or perhaps, 'with the vaguest enunciatIon 
possible of any opinion at all, 'we are satisfied ,vith 
ourselves, if we are mprely able to thro,v off some 
rounded sentences, to make SOlne pointed remarks 
on some other subject, or to introduce some figure 
of speech, or flowers of rhetoric, which, instead of 
being the vehicle, are the mere substitute of mean- 
ing. 'Ve ,vish to take a part in politics, and then 
nothing is open to us but to follo,v some person, 
or some party, and to le'arn the COIDlnon places, 
and the watchwords ,vhich belong to it. "\Ve 
hear about landed intercsts, and mercantile in- 
terests, and trade, and higher and lower classes, 
and their rights, duties, and prerogatives; and we 
attelnpt to transmit ,vhat we have received; and 
soon our minds become loaded and perplexed by 
the incumbrance of ideas which we have not 
mastered and cannot u,se. We have some vague 
idea, for instance, that constitutional government 
and slavery arc inconsistent with each other; that 
there is a connection between private judgment 
and democracy, between Christianity and civiliza- 
tion; we attempt to find arguments in proo.f, 
and our arguments are the most plain demon- 
stration that we simply do not understand the 
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things themselves, of which we are professedly 
treating. 
Reflect, Gentlemen, how many disputes you 
nlust have listened to, which were interminable, 
because neither party understood either 
lÌs oppo- 
nent or hilnself. Consider the fortunes of an ar- 
gument in a debating society, and the need there 
so frequently is, not silnply of SOlne clear thinker 
to disentangle the perplexities of thought, but of 
capacity in the cOlnbatants to do justice to the 
clearest explanations which are set before them,- 
so much so, that the lun1Înous arbitration only 
gives rise, perhaps, to more hopeless altercation. 
" Is a constitutional government better for a popu- 
lation than an absolute rule?" 'Vhat a number of 
points have to be clearly apprehended before we 
are in a position to say one word on such a ques- 
tion ! \Vhat is meant by "constitution"? by 
"constitutional government"? by "better"? by 
"a population"? and by "absolutism"? The 
ideas represented by these various words ought, 
I do not say, to be as perfectly defined and located 
in the Ininds of the speakers as objects of sight in 
a landscape, but to be sufficiently, even though 
incolnpletely, apprehended, before they have a 
right to speak. " IIow is it that clelnocracy can 
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adlnit of slavery, as in ancient Greece?" "How 
can Catholicism flourish in a republic"? Now, 
a person who knows his ignorance will say, 
" These questions are beyond me"; and he tries 
to gain a clear notion and a firm hold of them; 
and, if he speaks, it is as investigating, not as 
deciding. On the other hand, let him never have 
tried to throw things together, or to discriminate 
between them, or to note their peculiarities, in 
that case he has no hesitation in undertaking any 
subject, and perhaps has most to say upon those 
questions which are most new to him. This is 
why 80 many men are one-sided, narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, crotchety. This is .why able men 
have to change their minds and their line of 
action in Iniddle age, and to begin life again, be- 
cause they have follo,ved their party, instead of 
having secured that faculty of true perception as 
regards intellectual objects, which has accrued to 
them, without their knowing how, as regards the 
objects of sight. 
But this defect will never be corrected, on the 
contrary it will be aggravated, by those popular 
institutions to which I alluded just now. The 
displays of eloquence, or the interesting matter 
contained in their lectures, the variety of useful 
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or entertaining knowledge contained in their li- 
braries, though admirable in themselves, and 
advantagcous to the studcnt at a later stage of his 
course, never can serve as a substitute for metho- 
dical and laborious teaching. A young man of 
sharp and active intellect, who has had no other 
training, has little to sho,v for it besides a litter of 
ideas heaped up into his mind any ho,v-. He can 
utter a number of truths or sophisms, as the case 
may be, and one is as good to him as another. 
He is up with a number of doctrines and a 
number of facts, but they are all loose and strag- 
gling, for he has no principles set up in his mind 
round which to aggregate and locate them. He 
can say a word or two on half a dozen sciences, 
but not a dozcn words on anyone. He says one 
thing now, and another thing presently, and, 
when he attempts to write down distinctly what 
he holds upon a point in dispute, or ,vhat he 
understands by its terms, he breaks down, and is 
surprised at his failure. lIe sees objections more 
clcarly than truths, and can ask a thousand ques- 
tions which the wiscst of men cannot answer; 
and withal, he has a very good opinion of hiln- 
self, and is well satisfied with his attainments, 
and he declares against others as opposed to the 
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spread of knowlcdge altogether, who do not 
happen to adopt his ways of furthering it, or 
the opinions in which he considers it to result. 
This is that barren mockery of knowledge 
which comes of going to hear great Lecturers, or 
of mere acquaintance with reviews, magazines, 
ne,vspapers, and other literature of the day, 
which, however able and valuable in itself, is not 
the instrument of intellectual education. If this 
is all the training a man has, the chance is that, 
when a few years have passed over his head, and 
he has talked to the full, he wearies of talking, 
and of the subjects on 'which he talked. He gives 
up the pursuit of knowledge, and forgets ,vhat 
he kne,v, whatever it was; and, taking things at 
their best, his mind is in no very different con- 
dition from what it was when he first began to 
improve it, as he hoped, though perhaps he never 
thought of more than of amusing himself: I say, 
" at the best", for perhaps he will suffer from ex- 
haustion and a distaste of the subjects which 
once pleased him; or perhaps he has suffered 
some real intellectual mischief; perhaps he has 
contracted SOlne serious disorder, he has adlnitted 
some taint of scepticislu, which he will never gct 
rid of. 
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And here we see what is meant by the poet's 
maxim, "A little learning is a dangerous thing". 
Not that knowledge, little or much, if it be real 
kno,vledge, is dangerous; but that many a man 
considers a lnere hazy view of many things to be 
real knowledge, whereas it does but mislead, just 
as a short-sighted man sees only so far as to be 
led by his uncertain sight over the precipice. 
Such then. being trne cultivation of mind, and 
such the literary institutions which do not tend to 
it, I might proceed to show you, Gentlemen, did 
time amnit, ho,v, on the other hand, that kind of 
instruction of which our Evening Classes are a 
specimen, is especially suited to effect what they 
propose. Consider, for instance, what a discipline 
in accuracy of thought it is, to have to construe 
a foreign language into your own; what a still 
severer, and more improving exercise, it is to 
tran
late froln your o,vn into a foreign language. 
Consider, again, what a lesson in 111clnory and 
discrimination it is, to get up, as it is called, any 
one chapter of history. Consider what a trial of 
acuteness, caution, and exactness, it is to master, 
and still more to prove, a nUlnber of definitions. 
Again, what an exercise in logic is classification, 
what an exercise in logical precision it is to un- 
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derstand and enunciate the proof of any of the 
more difficult propositions of Euclid, or to mas- 
ter anyone of the great arguments for Chris- 
tianity so thoroughly as to bear examination 
upon it; or, again, to analyze sufficiently, yet in 
as few words as possible, a speech, or to draw up 
a critique upon a poem. And so of any other 
science,-chemistry, or comparative anatomy, or 
natural history; it does not matter what it is, if it 
be really studied and mastered, as far as it is taken 
up. The result is a formation of mind,-that is, 
a habit of order and system, a habit of referring 
every accession of knowledge to what we already 
know, and of adjusting the one ,vith the other; 
and, moreover, as such a habit ilnplies, the actual 
acceptance and use of certain principlcs as centres 
of thought, around which our know ledge grows 
and is located. "There this critical faculty exists, 
history is no longer a mere story-book, or biogra- 
phy a romance; orators and publications of the 
day are no longer infallible authorities; eloquent 
diction is no longer a substitute for matter, nor 
bold statements, or lively descriptions, a substi- 
tute for proof. This is that faculty of perception 
in intellectual matters, which, as I have said so 
often, is analogous to the capacity ,ve all have of 
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mastering the multitude of lines and colours ,vhich 
pour in upon our eyes, and of deciding what 
everyone of them is worth. 
But I should be transgressing the limits as- 
signed to an address of this nature, were I to 
proceed. I have not said anything, Gentlemen, 
on the religious duties which become the mem- 
bers of a Catholic University, because we are di- 
rectly concerned here with your studies only. It 
is my consolation to know, that so many of you 
belong to a Society or Association, which the zeal 
of some excellent priests, one especially, has been 
so instrumental in establishing in your great 
towns. Yon do not come to us to have the 
foundation laid in your breasts of that know ledge 
\vhich is highest of all: it has been laid already. 
You have begun your mental training with faith 
and devotion; and then you come to us, to add the 
the education of the intellect to the education of 
the heart. Go on, as you have begun, and you 
.will be one of proudest achievements of our great 
undertaking. "Ve shall be able to point to you 
in proof that zeal for knowledge may thrive even 
under the pressure of secular callings; that mother- 
wit does not necessarily make man idle, nor in- 
quisitiveness of mind irreverent; that shre,vdnes'3 
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and cleverness are not incompatible with firnl 
faith in the mysteries of Revelation; that attain- 
ments in Literature and Science need not make 
men conceited, nor above their station, nor restless, 
nor self-willed. 'Ve shall be able to point to you 
in proof of the power of Catholicism to make out 
of the staple of great to,vns exemplary and enligh- 
" 
tened Christians,-of those classes, ,vhich, external 
to Ireland, are the problem and perplexity of pa- 
triotic stateslnen, and the natural opponents of the 
teachers of every kind of religion. 
For me, I wish I could by actual service and 
hard work of my o,Vll respond to your zeal, as so 
many of my dear and excellent friends, the Pro- 
fessors of the University, have done and do. 
They have a merit, they have a claim on you, 
Gentlemen, in ,vhich I have no part. If I ad- 
mire the energy and bravery, with which you 
have undertaken the work of self-improvelnent, 
be sure I do not forget their public spirit and 
noble free devotion to the University, any more 
than you do. I know, I should not satisfy you 
with any praise of this supplement of our acade- 
mical arrangements, ,vhich did not include those 
who give to it its life. It is a very pleasant and 
encouraging sight to see both parties, the teachers 
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and the taught, eoöperating with a pure esp'pit- 
de-corps thus voluntarily,-they as fully as you 
can do,-for a great object; and I offer up my 
earnest prayers to the Author of all good, that He 
will ever besto,v on you all, on Professors and 
on Students, as I feel sure He ,vill bestow, Rulers 
and Superiors, who, by their zeal and diligence 
in their own place, shall prove themselves wor- 
thy both of your cause and of yourselves. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND l\IEDICAL SCIENCE. 


AN ADDRESS. 


I HAVE had so few opportunities, Gel1tlelnen, of 
addressing you, and our present Ineeting is of 
so interesting and pleasing a character, by reason 
of the object which occasions it, that I anl en- 
couraged to speak freely to you, though I do not 
know you personally, on a subject, which, as you 
may conceive, is often before my own Inind: I 
Inean, the exact relation in ,vhich your noble 
profession stands tewards the Catholic University 
itself and towards Catholicis111 generally. Con- 
sidering Iny own most responsible office as Rector, 
Iny vocation as an ecclesiastic, and then again my 
years, which increasé 111Y present clailll, and di- 
minish my future chances, of speaking to you, I 
need make no apology, I anl sure, for a step, 
which will be recommended to you by lny good 
intentions, even though it deserves no conside- 
ration on the score of the reflections and sugges- 
tions themselves ,vhich I shall bring before you. 
If indeed this University, and its Facnlty of l\fe- 
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dicine inclusively, were set up for the prolnotion 
of any mcr<!ly secular object,-in the spirit of re- 
ligious rivalry, as a lneasure of party politics, or as 
a conllnercial speculation,-then indeed I should 
be out of place, not only in ctddressing you in the 
tone of advice, but in being here at all; for what 
reason could I in that case have had for having 
now givcn some of the most valuable years of 
Iny life to this University, for having placed it 
forClnost in nlY thoughts and anxieties-(I had 
well nigh said), to the prejudice of prior, dearer, 
and Illore sacred ties,-except that I felt that the 
highest and most special religious interests were 
bound up in its establishment and in its success? 
Suffer me then, Gentlemen, if with these views 
and feelings I attun
 lllY observations to the sa- 
cred building in which we find ourselves, and 
if I speak to you for a fe,v Ininutes as if I were 
rather addressing you authoritatively from the 
pulpit than in thë I{ector's chair. 
N ow I am going to set before you, in as few 
words as I can, what I conceive to be the prin- 
cipal duty of the :à1edical Profcssion towards Re- 
ligion, and some of the difficulties ,vhich are found 
in the observance of that duty: and in speaking 
on the subject I mn conscious how little qualified 
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I aln to handle it in such a way as will come 
honle to yom minds, froln that want of acquaint- 
ance ,vith you personally, to which I have alluded, 
and from my necessary ignorance of the influ- 
ences of whatever kind which actually surrolmd 
you, and the points of detail which are like to 
be your religious elnbarrassments. I can but lay 
do,vn principles and maxilns, wh
ch you must 
apply for YOlu'selves, and which in SOllle respects 
or cases you may feel have no true application 
at all. 


All professions have their dangers, all general 
truths have their fallacies, all spheres of action 
have their lilnits, and are liable to improper ex- 
tension or alteration. Every professional man 
has rightly a zeal for his profession, and he would 
not do his duty towards it without that zeal. 
And that zeal soon becomes exclusive, or l'ather 
necessarily involves a sort of exclusiveness. A 
zealous professional ll1an soon comes to think that 
his profession is all in all, and that the world 
would not go on without it. 'V c have heard, for 
instance, a great deal lately in rcgard to the war 
in India, of political vie,vs suggesting one plan 
of campaign, and 'Jnilitary views suggesting an- 
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other. How hard it must be for the military man 
to forego his own strategical dispositions, not on 
thc ground that they are not the best,-not that 
they are not acknowlcdged by those, who never- 
theless put them aside, to be the bestfor the object 
of military success,-but because Inilitary success 
is not the highest of objects and the end of ends, 
-because it is not the sovcreign science, but must 
ever be subordinate to political considerations or 
maxims of governlnent, ,vhich is a higher science 
with highcr _objects,-and that thcrefore his sure 
success on the field lnust be relinquished because 
the intcrests of the council and the cabinet, require 
the sacrifice,-that war must yicld to the states- 
man's craft, the commander-in-chief to the gover- 
nor-general. Yet what the soldicr fcels is natural, 
and ,vhat the statcsman does is just. This collision, 
this desire on the part of every profession to be 
suprcme,-this necessary, though reluctant, subor- 
. dination of the onc to the other,-is a process ever 
going on, evcr acted out before our eyes. The 
civilian is in rivalry with the soldier, the solilier 
with the civilian. The diplomatist, the lawyer, 
the political economist, the Dlerchant, cach wishes 
to usurp the powers of the state, and to mould 
society upon the principles of his own pursuit. 
24 
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Nor do they confine themselves to the mere 
province of secular concerns. They intrude into 
the province of Religion. In England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, lawyers got hold of re
 
ligion, and have never let it go. Abroad, bureau- 
cracy keeps hold of Religion with a more or less, 
firm grasp. The circles of literature and science 
have in like manner before nO"\v made Religion 
a mere province of their universal empire. 
I relnark, moreover, that these various usur- 
pations are frequently made in perfectly good 
faith. There is no intention of encroachment on 
the part of the encroachers. The commander 
recommends what with all his heart and soul he 
thinks best for his country, when he presses on 
Government a certain plan of campaign. The 
political econolnist has the most honest intentions 
of nnproving the Christian system of social duty 
by his refonns. The statesman may have the 
best and most loyal dispositions towards the Holy 
See, at the time that he is urging changes in 
ecclesiastical discipline which would be seriously 
detrimental to the Church. 
And now I will say how this applies to the 
:aledical Profession, and what is its special danger, 
viewed in relation to Catholicity. 
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Its province is the physical nature of luan, and 
its object is the preservation of that physical na- 
ture in its proper state, and its restDration when 
it has lost it. It limits itse
 by its very profes- 
sion, to the health of the body; it ascertains the 
conditions of that health; it analyses the causes 
of its interruption or failure; it seeks about for 
the lneans of cure. But, after all, bodily health 
is not the only cnd of man, and the medical sci- 
ence is not the highest science of which he is the 
subject. l\Ian has a moral and a religious na- 
ture, as well as a physical. He has a mind and 
a soul; and the mind and soul have a legitimate 
sovereignty over the body, and the sciences re- 
lating to them have the precedence in consequence 
to those sciences ,vhich relate to the body. And 
as the soldier must yield to the statesman, when 
they come into collision with each other, so must 
the medical man to the priest; not that the me- 
dical man may not be enunciating what is abso- 
lutely certain, in a medical point of view, as 
the commander may be perfectly right in what 
he enunciates strategically, but that his action is 
suspended in the given case by the intcrests and 
duty of a superior scicnce, and he retires not 
confuted but superseded. 
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Now this general principle thus stated, all will 
arhnit: .who will deny that health Blust give ,yay 
to duty? So far there is no pe1l)lexity: sup- 
posing a fever to break out in a certain place, 
and the medical practitioner said to a Sister of 
Charity who was visiting the sick there, " You 
will die to a certainty if you relnain there", and 
her ecclesiastical superiors on the contrary said, 
" You have devotcd your life to such .services, 
and there you must stay"; and supposing she 
stayed and was taken off; the lnedical adviscr 
,vould be right, but who would say that the Reli- 
gious Sister was wrong? She did not doubt his 
"\vord, but she denied the importance of that word, 
compared "\vith the "\vord of her religious superiors. 
The medical man ,vas right, yet he could not gain 
his point. He was right in ,vhat he said, he said 
"\vhat was true, yet he had to give way. 
Here we are approaching what I conceive to 
be the especial tcmptation and danger to which 
the medical profession is exposed: it is a certain 
sophism of the intellect, foundcd on this maxim, 
implied, but not spoken or even recognized- 
"What is true, is lawful". Not so. Observe, 
here is the fallacy ,-What is true in one science, 
is dictated to us indeed according to that science, 
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but not according to another science, or In an- 
other department. 'Vhat is certain in the lnili- 
tary art, has force in the military art, but not in 
statesmanship; and if stateslnanship be a higher 
department of action than war, and enjoins the con- 
trary, it has no force on our reception and bbedi- 
ence at all. And so what is true in mcdical sci- 
ence, might in all cases be carried out, u"ere man 
a mere animal or brute without a soul; but since 
he is a rational, rcsponsible being, a thing may be 
ever so true in mcdicine, yct may be unlawful in 
fact, in consequence of the higher law of morals 
and religion c0111ing to some differcnt conclusion. 
Now I must be allowed some few words to ex- 
press, or rathcr to suggest, mòre fully ,vhat I 
mean. 
The ,vhole universe comes from the good God. 
It is His creation; it is good; it is all good, as 
being the ,york of the Good, though good only 
in its degree, and not after IIis Infinite Perfec- 
tion. The physical nature of man is good; nor 
can there be anything sinful in itself in actinp- 
according to that nature. Every natural appetite 
or function is lawful, speaking abstractedly. No 
natural feeling or act is in itself sinful. There 
can be no doubt of all this; and there can bc nu 
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doubt that science can determine what is natural, 
what tends to the preservation of a healthy state 
of nature, and what on the contrary is injurious 
to nature. Thus the medical student has a vast 
field of kno,vledge spread out before him, true, 
because knowledge, and innocent, because true. 
80 much in the abstract-but when we come 
to fact, it may easily happen that what is in itself 
innocent, may not be innocent to this or' that 
person, or in this or that mode or degree. Again, 
it may easily happen that the impressions made 
on a man's mind by his own science may be in- 
dcfinitely more vivid and operative than the enun- 
ciations of truths belonging to some other branch 
of knowledge, which strike indecd his ear, but 
do not come home to him, are not fixed in his 
memory, are not imprinted on his imagina- 
tion. And in the case before us, a medical stu- 
dent may realize far more po,verfully and habitu- 
ally that certain acts are advisable in themselves 
according to the law of physical nature, than the 
fact that they are fOTbidden according to the law 
of some higher science, as theology; or again that 
they are accidentally wrong, as being, though 
lawful in themselves, wrong in this or that indi- 
vidual, or under the circulllstances of the case. 
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Now to recur to the instance I have already 
given: it is supposable, that that Sister of Cha- 
rity, who, for the sake of her soul, would not 
obey the law of self-preservation as regards her 
body, might cause her medical adviser great irri- 
tation and disgust. His o,vn particular profession 
might haye so engrossed his mind, and the truth 
of its maxinls have so penetrated it, that he could 
not understand or amnit any other or any highcr 
system. He might in process of time have become 
simply dead to all religious truths, becausc such 
truths werc not present to hiIn, and those of his 
own science ,vere ever present. And observe, 
his fault ,vould be, not that of taking error for 
truth, for ,vhat he relied on was truth-but in not 
understanding that there were other truths, and 
those higher than his O"-TJI.. 
Take another case, in which there will often 
in particular circumstances be considerable diffe- 
rences of opinion among really rcligious men, but 
which does not cease on that account to illustrate 
the point I am insisting on. A patient is dying: the 
priest wishes to be introduced, lest he should die 
without due preparation: thc mcdical man says 
that the thought of religion will disturb his mind 
and imperil his recovery. N o,v in the particular 
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case, the one party or the other may be right in 
urging his o,vn vic,v of what ought to be done. 
I am merely directing attention to the principle 
involvcd in it. IIere are the representatives of 
two great sciences, Religion and l\1edicine. Each 
says what is true in his own science, each will 
think he has a right to insist on seeing that the 
truth which he hilnself is maintaining, is carried 
out in action; whereas, one of the t,vo sciences is 
above the other, and the end of Religion is inde- 
finitely higher than the end of 1\Iedicine. And, 
however the decision ought to go, in the particular 
case, as to introducing the subject of religion or 
not, I think the priest ought to have that decision; 
just as a Governor-General, not a COlnlnallder-in- 
chief: ,vill havc the ultimate decision where poli- 
tics and strategics come into collision. 
You will casily understand, Gentlemen, that I 
dare not pursue my subject into those details, 
which are of the greater importance for the very 
reason that they cannot be spoken of. A medical 
philosopher, who has so silnply fixed his intellect 
on his o,Vll science as to have forgotten the ex- 
ist
nce of any other, will vie,v man, who is the 
subjcct of his contcmplation, as a being who has 
little morc to do than to be born, to grow, to eat, 
to drink, to walk, to reproduce his kind, and to 
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die. He sees him born as other animals are 
born; he sees life leave him, with all those phe- 
nomena of annihilation ,vhich accompany the 
death of a brute. He con1pares his stru<;ture, his 
organs, his functions, ,vith those of other ani- 
mals, and his own range of science leads to the 
discovery of no facts which are sufficient to con- 
vince hun, that there is any difference in kind 
betwccn the human animal and them. His prac- 
tice then is according to his facts and his theory. 
Such a person will think himsclf free to give ad- 
vice, and to insist upon rules, ,vhich are quite in- 
sufferable to any religious lnind, and sinlply an- 
tagonistic to faith and morals. It is not, I repeat, 
that he says what is untrue, supposing that man 
were an animal and nothing else: but he thinks 
that whatever is truc in his own science, is at 
once lawful in practice-as if there lv.crc not a 
number of rival sciences in thc grcat circle of 
philosophy,-as if therc were not a nlunber of 
conflicting vic,vs and 0 bj ects in lnunan naturc to 
bc taken into account and reconciled, or as if it 
were his duty to forget all but his O'Vll; whcrcas 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


I have known in England thc most detcstablc 
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advice given to young persons byemincnt phy- 
sicians, in consequence of this contracted view of 
man and his destinies. God forbid, that I should 
measure thc professional habits of Catholics by 
the rules of practice of those ,vho ,vcre not! but 
it is plain that what is carried out ,vhere reli- 
gion is not known, exists as a temptation and a 
danger in the Science of l\ledicinc itself, where 
religion is known ever so 'well. 


And now, having suggested, as far as I dare, 
what I consider the consequences of that radicèl1 
sophisln to which the medical profession is ex- 
posed, let me go on to say in ,vhat way it is cor- 
rected by the action of Catholicism upon it. 
You will observe then, Gentlemen, that those 
higher sciences of which I have spoken, l\lorals 
and Religion, are not representcd to the intel- 
ligence of the ,vorld by intilnations and notices 
strong and obvious, such as those which are the 
foundation of Physical Science. The physical 
nature lics before us, patent to the sight, ready to 
the touch, appealing to the senses in so lmequi- 
vocal a way that the scicnce which is founded 
upon it is as certain to us as the fact of our per- 
sonal existence. But the phenomena, which are 
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the basis of 
lorals and Religion, have nothing of 
this luminous evidence. Instead of being obtnlded 
upon our notice, so that we cannot possibly over- 
look them, they are the dictates either of Con- 
science or of Faith. They are faint shådows and 
tracings, certain indeed, but delicate, fragile, and 
ahnost evanescent, which the mind l'ecognizes at 
one time, not at another,-discerns when it is 
calnl, loses ,vhen it is in agitation. The reflec- 
tion of sky and lTIountains in the lake is a proof 
that sky and mountains are around it, but the 
twilight, or the mist, or the sudden storm hurries 
away the beautiful image, which leaves behind it 
no memorial of ,vhat it ,vas. Something lik
 
this are the 
Ioral Law and the inforn1ations of 
Faith, as they present themselves to individual 
1llinds. '\7110 can deny the existence of Con- 
science? who does not feel the force of its injunc- 
tions? but how dim is the íllumination in ,vhich 
it is invested, and how feeble its influence, com- 
parcd with that evidence of sight and touch ,vhich 
is the foundation of Physical Science! Ho,veasily 
can ,ve be talked out of our clearest views of 
duty! ho,v does this or that lTIoral precept crumble 
into nothing when we rudely handle it! how 
does the fear of sin pass off frolll us, as quickly 
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as the glow of modesty dies away frolll the COUll- 
tep.ance! and then we say, "It is all a superstl- 
tion". However, after a tilne we look round, 
and then to our surprise we see, as before, the 
same law of duty, the saIne moral precepts, the 
same protests against sin, appearing over against 
us, in their old places, as if they never had been. 
brushed a,vay, like the hanelwriting upon the wall 
of the banqueti
g- hall. Then perhaps we ap- 
proach them rudely, and inspect them irreve- 
rently, and accost them sceptically, and away they 
go again, like so many spectres,-shining in 
their cold b
auty, but not presenting then1selves 
bodily to us, for our inspection, so to say, of their 
hands and their feet. And thus these awful, 
supernatural, bright, majestic, delicate apparitions, 
much as we may in our hearts ackno,vledge their 
sovereignty, are no match as a foundation of 
Science, for the hard, palpable, Inaterial facts 
which make up the province of Physics. Recur- 
ring to my original illustration, it is as if the 
comlnander-in-chief, instead of being under the 
control of a local seat of governlnent at Calcutta, 
were governed simply from London, or froln the 
moon. In that case, he would be under a strong 
temptation to neglect the home government, 
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,vhich neverthelcss in theory he ackno,vledged. 
Such, I say, is the natural condition of mankind: 
-,ve depend upon a seat of government which 
is in another world; we are directed and go- 
verned by intimations from above; we need a 
local government on earth. 
That great institution, then, the Catholic 
Church, has been set up by Divine 1\Iercy, as a 
pres
nt, visible antagonist, and the only possi- 
ble antagonist, to sight and sense. Conscience, 
reason, good feeling, the instincts of our moral 
nature, the traditions of Faith, the conclusions 
and deductions of philosophical Religion, are no 
match at all for the stubborn facts (for they aTe 
facts though there are other facts besides them), 
for the facts, ,vhich are the foundation of physi- 
cal, and in particular of medical, science. Gcntle- 
men, if you feel, as you must feel, the ,vhisper of 
a law of moral truth within you, and th
 nnpulse 
to believe, be sure there is nothing ,vhatever 
on earth, ,vhich can be the sufficient champion 
of these sovereign authorities of your soul, ,vhich 
can vindicate and prcserve them to you, and make 
you loyal to thcm, but the Catholic Church. 
You fear they will go, you see with dismay that 
thcyarc going, under the continual impression 
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created on your mind, by the details of the nlate- 
rial science to which you have devoted your lives. 
It is so- I do not deny it; except under rare and 
happy circumstances, go they will, unless you have 
Catholicisln to back you up in keeping faithful 
to them. The world is a rough antagonist of spiri- 
tual truth: sOlnetirnes ,vith mailed hand, some- 
tilnes with pertinacious logic, sornetiules ,vith a 
storm of irresistible facts, it presses on against 
you. What it says is true perhaps as far as it goes, 
but it is not the whole truth, or the most im- 
portant truth. These mo
e important truths, which 
the natural heart admits in their substance, though 
it cannot maintain,-the being of a God, the cer- 
tainty of future retribution, the clainls of the moral 
law, the reality of sin, the hope of supernatural 
help,-of these the Church is in matter of fact the 
undailllted and the only defender. 
Even those ,vho do not look on her as divine, 
must grant as much as this. I do not ask you for 
more here, than to contemplate and recognize her 
as a fact,-as other things are facts. She has been 
eighteen hundred years in the world, and all that 
time she has beell doing battle in the boldest, most 
obstinate way in the cause of the human race, in 
maintenance of the undeniable but comparatively 
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obscure truths of Religion. She is ahvays alive, 
always on the alert, whcn any enemy whatever 
attacks them. She has brought them through a 
thousand pcrils. SometÌnles preaching, SO!llCtiU1CS 
pleading, sOlnetimes arguing ,-sometinles expos- 
ing her nlinisters to death, and sonletimes, though 
rarely, inflicting blows herself,-by peremptory 
deeds, by patient concessions,-she has fought on 
and fulfilled her trust. No ,v9nder so many 
spcak against her, for she deserves it; she has 
earned the hatred and obloquy of her opponents 
by her success in opposing them. Those even 
who speak against hcr in this day, own that she 
was of use in a former day. The historians in 
fashion with us just now, much.as they may dis- 
own her in their own country, wherc she is an 
actual, present, unpleasant, inconvenient 1110nitor, 
acknowledge, that, in the middle ages which 
are gone, in her were lodged, by her were saved, 
the fortunes and the hopes of the hUll1an race. 
The very characteristics of her discipline, the 
very maxinls of her policy, which they reprobate 
now, they perceive to have been of service then. 
They understand, and candidly avow, that once 
she was the patron of the arts, the home and 
sanctuary of letters, the basis of law, the prin- 
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ciple of order and government, and the saVIour 
of Christianity itself. They judge clearly enough 
in the case of others, though they are slow to 
see the fact in their own age and country; and, 
,vhile they do not like to be regulated by her, 
and kept in order by her, themselves, they are 
very well satisfied that the populations of those 
former centuries should have been so ruled and 
tamed and taught by her resolute and ,vise teach- 
ing. And be sure of this, that as the generation 
now alive aru11its these benefits to have arÌsen from 
her presence in a state of socicty now gone by, so 
in turn, when the interests and passions of this 
day are past away, will future generations ascribe 
to her a like sRccial beneficial action upon this 
nineteenth century, in which we live. For she 
is ever the same,-ever young and vigorous, anù 
ever overcoming new errors ,vith the old ,vea- 
pons. 


And now I have explained, Gentlemen, why 
it has been so highly expcdient and desirable in 
a cOlmtry like this to bring the Faclùty of l\i1edi- 
cine under the shadow of the Catholic Church. 
I. say" in a country like this"; for, if there be 
any country which deserves that Science should 
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not run ,vild, like a planet broken loo::;e froln i b 
celestial system, it is a country which can boa
t 
of 
nch hereditary faith, of such a persevering 
contè:5sor
hip, of such an acclunulation Qf good 
,vork
, of such a glorious llalllC, as Ireland. Far 
be it frum this country, far be it from the coun- 
sel
 of Divine l\lercy, that it should gro\v in 
knowledge, and not grow in religion! and Catho- 
licism is the strength of H,eligion, tt::3 Science and 
Systcm are the strength of I\:no\vleJge. 
.A.spiratiolls such as these are lnet, GelltlelHen, 
I aIll well aware, by a responsive feeling in your 
own hearts; but by IllY putting thCln into ,vords. 
thoughts which already exi::;t within you are 
brought into livelier exerci:5e, and selltiluellts 
'which exist in In any breasts hold interculllluu- 
lllon ,vith each other. Gentlelllen, it ,viII b(-o 
yuur high office, to be the links in your gene- 
ration bct,vecll Religion and Science. H,eturn 
thanks to the Author of all goud that lle ha
 
chosen you J:or this wurk. Tru
t the Church of 
Gud implicitly, even ,vhen your natural judg- 
lllcnt \vuuld take a different cour
e frOJll her::;, 
and ,voulù. induce you to question her pruJence 
ur her COITectlles
. Recollect \vhat a hard ta
k 
::;}u"I had; huw 
he i::; ::;ure to be criticisc<l and 


2.-) 
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spoken against, whatever she does ;-recollcC't 
ho,v n1uch she needs your loyal and tcnder devo- 
tion. Recollect, too, how long is the cxpcrience 
gained in cightecn hundred ycars, and what a 
right she 11as to clailn your asscnt to principles 
w"hich have had so extended and so triumphant a 
trial. Thank hcr that she has kept the :f:<tith 
safe for so many generations, and do your part 
in helping her to translnit it to generations after 
you. 
For me, if it has bcen given me to have any 
share in so great a work, I shall rejoice ,vith a 
joy, not such indeed as I should feel were I my- 
sclf a native of this generous land, but with a joy 
of my own, not the lcss pure because I have C'x- 
('rted mysclf for that which conccrns others Inorp 
nearly than myself. I have had no othcr mo- 
tive, as far as I kllo,v myself, than to attClllpt, 
according to 111Y s
rength, SOlne service to the 
causp of Religion, and to be the servant of those 
to whom as a natIon the whole of Christendom is 
so J.eeply indebted; and though this Univcrsity, 
and the Faculty of 
Iedicine which belongs to it, 
are as yet only in the COlnmencement of thcir 
long career of uscfulness, yet ,vhilc I livc, and 
(1 trust) after life, it ,vill ever bc a thcIne' of 
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thankfulness for my heart and my lips, that I 
have bcen allowed to do even a little, and to 
,vitness so much, of the arduous, pleasant, and 
hopeful toil which has attended on the
r estab. 
lishlnent. 
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w. H. S
IYTH, D.C.L., F.R.S.; and Ro- 
DERT GUANT, M.A., F.RA.H. Iu Two 
Y olumes. VOL. 1.8\'0. with Plates amI 
\V oOdcuts, 21s.- VOL. II. is in the press. 


Arnold. - Mcrope, a Tragedy. 
JJy MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Prc- 
faee and an llit;tOlical Introduction. 
}'cp. 8vo. 5s. 


A.rnold.- Poems. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. FIRST SImms, Third 
Edition. Fcp. 
\"o. js. üd. S.l:CO.xD 
Sl:UHS, price j!". 


Lord Eacon's Works. A New 
Edition, cullected and edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; J. SPEDDING. 111...\. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
D. D. HRATH, Esq., Barristcr-at-T
aw, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. V OLS I. to III. 8vo. 188. each; 
VOL. IV. Hs.; and VOl.. Y. IS!!. com- 
prìsin
 the Division of Philosophical 
Works; with a copious INDEX. 
V OLS. VI. and VII. comprise nACOY'S 
Litm.m'!1 aml Professional Jro1'ks. VOL. 
VI.!)rice 18s. now ready. 


Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and 
Poetical Works: Comprising Plays of 
the Passions, :i\nsc
E:meous DraÌn:ls, 
Metrical Le
ends, F1J
itive Pieces, amI 
Ahalya Haee; with the Life of Joanna. 
Baillie, Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8\"0. 21s. cloth; or42s. morocco. 


Baker.-The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon. By S. W. BAKER, E
q. 
New Edition, with 1:; Illustrations 
engraved on \V ood. Fcp. 8\"0. 4s. üd. 


Baker. - Eight Years' Wander- 
in
s in Ceylon. IJy S. "T. EARFU, Esq. 
With 6 coloureù Plates. 8vo. 158. 


Barth.-Travels and Discoveries 
in North and Ceutral Africa: Bciu
 the 
Journal of an }:xpeùition unlicrtaken 
nnder the auspices I)f Her Britannic 
l\lajesty's Government in the Years 
J8t!J-18j;,. By HENUYBAUTH, Ph.1>.. 
D.C.L., &c. \Vith numeronsl\1aps and 
lllustrations. 5 vo18. 8\"0. ,f:j. js. cloth. 


Bayldon's Art of Valuing Rents 
and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants 
upon Quitting Farms, at hoth Michael. 
mas amI Latly-day; as re\-iscd lJ,r .1\11'. 
J)ONALDSOY. Sel:ellth Edition, en- 
lar
cd allli allapted to the !Jre!'ent 

l'ime. R\. ROBERT B \KER, Land. 
Agent amI \-alner. 8'"0. }Iricc 101'. Gd. 
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:Black's Practical Treatise on 
Brewin::;, l)ased on Chemical and Eco- 
nomical Principles: 'With Formulæ 
for Public Brewers, and Instructions 
for PrÏ\'ate }'amilies. 8vo. 10s. GJ. 


Blaine's Encyclopædia of Rural 
Sports; or, a complete Acconnt, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptiye, of 
Hunting, Shooting', Fishin
, Racing 
&c. l-,-ew E(lilion, revised and corrected 
to t1
e Present Time; with above GIIO 
\Yoodcut Illustrations, including 2U 

uhjects now added from Designs by 
John Leech. 


Blair's Chronological and His- 
torical Tables, flOm the Creat.ion to the 
Present Time: \Yith Additions and 
Corrections from the most authentic 
'
rriters; including the Computation of 
St. Paul, as connecting the Period from 
the Exode to the Temple. {Tnder the 
re\ ision of Sir RENRY ELMS, K.H. 
Imperial 8\'0. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 


:Boyd. - A I'tlanual for Naval 
Cadets. Published with the sanction 
and appro\'al of the I.onls Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. TIy JOHN 
1\I'.N:EILL BOYD, Captain, R.:N. With 
Compass-Signals in Colours, and 23G 
\Voodcuts. Fcp. Svo.10s. M. 


:Blcornfield.-The Greek Testa. 
ment: with copious English 1\ otes, 
Critical, Phi1ological, and Explanatory. 
Es\)ecially adapted to the use of Theo- 
10
\'lcal Stu(lents and lVIinister!'l. TIy the 
Rev. R. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D., :F.S.A. 
Kinth Edition, revised. 2 "ols. 8\'0. 
with Map, 1:2. 8s. 


Dr. :Bloomfield's College & School 
Ellition of the Greek Testament: \Yith 
brief En
lish Notes, chiefly Philo]o
dcal 
and Explanatory. Seventh Erlition; 
\
 ith Map anù Index. Fcp. Svo. 7s. Gd. 


Dr. :Bloomfield's College & School 
Lexicon to the Greek Testament. New 
Edition, revised. Fcp.8vo. pl'ice 10s. Gd. 


Bourne's Catechism of the Steam 
Engine in its various Applications to 
l\Iines, :Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways, and Agriculture: With })ractieal 
Instructions for the Manufacture and 
1\Iana
emel1t of Engines of every class. 
Fourth Edition. enlarged; with 89 
\y oodcuts. }'c1'. 8vo. Gs. 


:Bourne. - A Treatise on the 
Steam Engine, in its Application to 
l\Iines, 
lills, Steam Navi\:;ation. and 
Railways. By the Artisan Club. Edited 
by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. New E(lition; 
with 33 Steel Plates, and 319 Wood 
Engravings. 4to. 27s. 


:Bourne. - A Treatise on the 
Screw Propeller: 'With various Sug. . 
gestions of 1 m1'rove111ent. By JOHN" 
BOlíR
E, C. J<
. N ew J<
dition, with 
20 large Plates and numerous 'V ood 
Engravings. 4to. 38s. 
Brande's Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and At.t; comprising the 
History, Description, and Scientific 
Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms iu general 
use. Third Edition, revised and correct- 
ed; with numerous 'V oodcuts. 8vo.60s. 
Professor :Brande's Lectures on 
Organic Chemistry, as applied to :Manu- 
factures, including Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Calico Printing, Sugar Manufacture, 
t1le Preservation of \V ood, Tanning, 
&c. Edited by J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
}'cp. 'Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
Brewer.-An Atlas of History 
and Geography, from the Commence- 
ment of the Christian J.
la to the Pre- 
sent Time: Comprising a Series of 
Sixteen Coloured 1'tIap'3, arranged in 
Chronological Order, with lllu
trative 
)'Temoirs. By the l{ev. J. S. BREWER, 
l\1.A. Second Edition, revised anll cor- 
rected. Royal8vo. 12s. Gd. half-bounl. 
Brialmont. - The Life of the 
Duke of l,Vellington. From the French 
of A I.EXIS BRIALMONT, Captain oa the 
Staff of the Belgian Army: With Emen- 
dations and Additions. By the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG, 
I.A., Chaplain-Generaì 
to the Forres and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. \Vith lI.Iaps, Plans, anù Por- 
traits. VOLS. I. and II. 8vo. price 308. 
VOL. III. (completion) is in preparation. 
Dr. T. Bull's Hints to IIothers on 
the Management of their Health during 
the perioll of Pre!..;Ilancy and in the 
J
ying-in Room: \Vith an Exposure of 
l)opular Errors in connexion with those 
sUQjects, &c.; and Hints upon Nursing. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 58. 


:Bull. - The Maternal !Ianage- 
ment of Children in Health anù Dis- 
ease. By T. Bur.L, ,M.D., formerly 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
I\IiÌ1wifery Institution. New Edition. 
I'cp. 8vo. 5s. 
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PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, A1\D CO. 


Brodie. - Psychological Inq ui- 
ries, in a 
eries of Essays intenùed to 
illustrate the Influence of the Physical 
Oreanisation on the :!\'fental Faculties. 
By Rir HEYJAMIY C. BRODIE. l3art. 
Third Eilition. Fcp. 8vo. 
s. 


Bunsen.-Christianity and Man- 
kind, their Beginnings and Prospects. 
lh- BalOn C. C. J. BUNSEY, D.D., 
})'.C.L.,lJ.Ph. Being a Xew Edition, 
corrected, re-modelled, amI extended, 
of Hippolytus and his Age. 7 vols. 
Svo. <1:;;. 5s. 
* to * This Edition is composed of three dis- 
tinct works, as follows :- 
1. Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Begin- 
nings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 
vols. 8vo. !:l. 10s. 
2. Outline of the Philosophy of "Universal 
History applied to Langua
e and Reli- 
j:!'ion; containin
 an Account of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 2 vols. 33s. 
3. AnalectaAnte-Nicæna. 3vols.8vo.!:2.2s. 


Bunsen. - Lyra Germanica. 
Translated from the Gennan by CATHE- 
RINE WINK WORTH. Fifth Edition of 
the FIRST SERIES, H
'mns for the 
:O;umla3's and Festivals of the Christian 
Year. SECOND SERIES, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8\70. ;;s. each :::ìeries. 
"". These selections of German Hymns have 
been made from collections published in Ger- . 
many by Baron BU
SEN ; and form companion 
volumes to 


Theologia Germanica: Which 
setteth forth many fair lineaments of 
Didne Truth, anù saith very lofty and 
lovely things touching a I>erfect Life. 
'I.'l'a1l8Iated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
With a Preface by the Rev. CHA.RLES 
KINGSLEY; and a I,etter by Baron 
BUNSEN. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Bunsen.-Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal HistolJ": An Historical Investi- 

ation, in:Five Books. By naron C. C.J. 
BUNSEY, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated 
from the Gennan by C. H. COfTRELL, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
VOL. 1. Hvo. 28s.; Voj,. II. 8vo. ;)Os. 
YOLs.lIi. IV. and V. completing the 
work, are in the press. 


:Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 
der.n. and Ancient Geography. New 
EdltlOl
, thoroug-hly reviscd, with such 
AlteratIçl1s lr:troduc
d as continually 
1,ro..;ressl,ve Discovenes and the latest 
mformatlOIl have rendered necessary. 
Post tivo. 7s. 6d. 


Bishop Butler's General Atlas 
oor odern and AncÏellt Geography; com- 
prising l<'ifty-two fuU-coloured Maps; 
with COml)lete Indices. Kew Edition, 
enlarge(l, anù gT
atly improvcd. Edited 
by the .Author>s Son. Royal 4to. 2-ts. 


Burton.-First Footsteps in East 
Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar. 
By RICHARD F. BURTO
, Captain, 
Bombay Army. With Mar>s and 
coloured Plate. Svo. I8s. 


Burton.-Personal Narrative of 
a Pil
'image to EIl\fedinah and Meccah. 
By .tlICHA.RD F. BeRToN, Captain, 
Bombay Army. Seco1l(Z Edition, re- 
vised; with coloureù Plates and W ood- 
cuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular 
Digest of the Laws of En
land, Civil 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, Maxims Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities; èorrect Tables of 
Assessed 'faxes, Stamp Dutie:;, Excise 
Licenses, and Post- Horse Duties; 1'ost- 
Office Regulations; and Prison Disei- 
)}line. lith Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts of the Session INS. Fcp. 
8vo. lOse Gtl. 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Exposition of All the Countries of 
the W o1'1d. By the Author of TIle 
Cabinet Lawyer. Fcp. 8\-0. 10s.lid. 


Calendars of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series, published under the 
Direction of the :\Iaster of the HoUs, 
and with the 
anction of H.
. ::;ccre- 
taryof State for the Home Department: 
The Reign of JA:VmS 1. IG03-2
, 
dited 
by Mrs. GREEY. VOLS.1. to III. Impe- 
rial 8vo. I;;s. each. 
The Reign of CHARLE
 I. IG2;)-2fì, 
e(]jted by JOHN BRUCE, V.l>.S..A. Im- 
perial 8vo. 158. 
The Rei!:ms ofEI>WARD VI., l\TARY, 
ELIZABETH, IjJ7-80, edited by R. 
LEMON, Esq. Imperial8vo. 1;;8. 
Historical Notes relath-e to the History 
of En/.dana, from the Accessio!l of 
HENI
Y VIII. to the Death of ANXE 
(l;)(I!}-17U) i compiled hy F. S. 'l'lIO)I.1.S, 
.Bsq. 3 vo s. imperial 8vo. Ws. 
State Papers relating to SCOTI,AXlJ, 
from the Hci
n of HEXltY VIlI. to the 
Accession of JAMES I. (J:J09-Wf)3). apt! 
of the Corresp011l1ence relating to l\IAH \' 
QUEEN of S<";O'1':-;, during her CaptÌ\.it
- 
in En
lanù, edited by l\I. J. THORPÈ, 
Esq. 
 vols. imperial Bvo. 308. 
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:NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Calvert. - The Wife's Manual; 
or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Son!!!> on 

éveral Occasions of a Matron's Life. 
By the Rey. W. CAL\BRT, M.A. Orna- 
mented from Designs by the Author in 
the st
'le of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer- 
Book. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Catlow's Popular Conchology; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged ac:cord- 
inK to the ::\Iodern Syst.em: WIth a 
detailed Account of the Animals, aud a 
complet.e Descriptive List of the }<'am!- 
lies and Genera of Recent and FOSSIl 
::5hells. Seeond Edition, improved j 
with 405 'V oodcuts. Post 8vo. 11s. 


Cecil. - The Stud Farm; or, 
Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turt
 
the Chase? and the Road. Addressed 
to Brecaers of Race-Horses and 
Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and Te- 
nant Farmers. B
' CECIL. }<'C1J. 8vo. 5s. 
Cecil's Stable Practice; or, Hints 
on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road; \dth Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting, Race-Riding ! 
and Handicapping : Addressed to al 
who are concerned in Racing, Steeple- 
Chasing, and Fox-Hunting. FC1).8\"0. 
with Plate, 5s. 
Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the 
::\Iiddle A
es, 1mblished by the authority 
of H. ::\L Treasury under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls :- 
Cap
ave's Chronicle of England, edited 
hy the Hev. F. C. lIIYGESTON, lILA. 
I
oyal 8vo. !:;s. Gd. 
Chronicon 1\lonasterii de Abingclon, 
edited by the Rev. J. 
TnYEYSON, M.A. 
Y OLe I. royal 8'"0. 8s. Gd. 
Lhes of Edward the Confessor, edited 
by the Rev. H. R. LUARD, M.A. 
s. Gd. 
:\-Ionumenta Franciscana, edited by the 
Rev. J. S. BREWER, :M.A. Ss. Gd. 
}
af;ciculi Ziz:miorum :\Iag-istri Johan- 
nis Wyclif cum Tritico, edited by the 
Re,'. 'V. W. :::-:HIRLEY, M.A. 88.6el. 
Stewart's Buik of the C'roniclis of 
RcotJ:md, edited by 'V. B. TURYBULL. 
Barrister. YOLo I. ro
-a18vo. Ss. 6d. 
.Tohannis C
pgrave Liber de Illustribus 
Henrieis. editeù by the Rev. F. C. 
HINGESTON, M.A. Royal 8"0. 8s. Gd. 
Em;-lish Translation ofCapg-rave'sBook 
of tlw 1llllst1
ious ][pTiric$, by the Rey. 
}'. C. HIYGESTOX, 
J.A. 10::;. Gd. 
Elmham's Historia de 1\fonasterii !':. 
Augustini Calltuarensis, edited by the 
Y. C. HARD WICKE, ::\I.A. 8s.6et. 


Cbapman.--History of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years' 
War up to the Kin
's Death: 'Vith 
some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 161S. By B. 
CHAPMAN, M.A.. 8\"0. Plans, 12s. 6d. 


Chevreul On the Harmony and 
Contrast of Colours, and their Applica- 
tions to the Arts: Inclurlin
 Painting, 
Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
petH, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, CalIco-Printing, Letterpress- 
Printing, :M ap - Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, &c. 
&. Translated by CHARLES MARTEL. 
With.j, Plates. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Connolly.-History of the Royal 
Sappers and 1\Iiners: Including the 
Services of thc Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W.J. 
CONNOLL Y, Quartennaster of the Royal 
En
ineers. Second Edition j with 17 
coloured Plates. 2 yols. 8yo. ;;Os. 


Conybeare and Howson's Life 
and Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprisin:; 
a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Tlârcl 
Edition, revised and corrected; with 
several 1IIaps and "'oodeuts, and 4, 
Platcs. 2 yols. square crown 8yo. 31s. 6ù. 
... The Original Edition, with more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 2 yols. 
lo. price 4bs. 
-may also be had. 


Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 
Prartical Medicine: Comprising Gene- 
ral Patholog
T, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, l\lorbid Structures 
and the Disorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, aud to the different 
:Epochs of Life; with numerous ap- 
proved }'ormulæ of the :\ledicineR 
recommended. Now complete in:3 vols. 

yo. price .t5. lIs. cloth. 


Bishop Cotton s Instructions in 
the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anitv. Intended as an Introduction to 
Confirmation. 4thEùition. 18mo. 28. Gd. 


Cresy's Encyclopædia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Pra.ctic:ù. Illustrated by upwards 
of :
,OOO 'V oodcuts. Secoml Hdition. 
revised; ancl extended in a Supplement, 
comprisin
 1\1 etropolitan 'V ater-
upplY i 
Drainage of Towns, Railways, CuLica 
Proportion, Brick and Iron Construc- 
tion, Iron gcrew Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c. 8'-0. ms. 
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PUBLISHED BY LOXG:llA
) BRm\
) AND CO. 


Crosse. - Memorials, Scientific 
and Literar
., of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Eùited b
. Mrs. CHO::;SE. 
POtit 8vo. 9s. &1. 
Crow e.-The History of France. 
By ErRE EYANS CROWE. In Five 
V olumes. VOL. 1. 8vo. Us. 
Cruikshank. - The Life of Sir 
John Falstaff. illul'trated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. Accompanied lJy 
au imaginary Biography of the Knight, 
lJy ROBERT 13. BROUGH. Ro
'al 
vo. 
price l:!s. 6d. cloth. 
I Lady Cust's InvaEd's Own Book: 
A Collection of Recipes fmm various 
l
ooks and various Countries. Seconcl 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Rev. Canon Dale's Domestic 
Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
l'arts: PART I. Church Services adaptcd 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for 
Every Day of the Week, selectell from 
the Book of Common Prayer; PART 
II. an appropriate :;ermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. 8econd Edition. 
Post -Ùo. 21s. cloth; 31s. 6d. calf; or 
.t:!. 10s. morocco. 
{ THE F"-MH.11 CUAPLUS', 12s. 
Separately THE DOMESTIC LITCRGY, 
, 10s. 6d. 
Davies.-Algiers in 1857: Its 
Accessibilit.r, Climate, and Resources 
described with especial reference to 
English Invalids; with details of Re- 
rreation obt:tiuaLle in its Kcighbour- 
hood aùùed tor the use of Travellers in 
general. Dy the Rev. Eo W. L. DA HES. 
M.A. Oxon. Post 8vo. ûs. 


Delabeche.-Report O!1 the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Hevon, and 'Vest 
Somerset. By 
ir H. T. DELABECHE, 
F.R.
. With l\lal'
, Plates. anù \Vooù- 
cuts. 
vo. 11s. 


Davy (Dr. J.)-The Angler and 
his :F1 iClld; or, Pis('ator
' Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By JOliN 
DAVY, .:\l.D., F.K
., ð.;c. Fcp. 8\.0. tis. 
By tlle same Author, 
The Angler in the Lake District; 
or, Pisl'atory Colloquies and Fishin:; 
Excursions in Westmorcland and Cum- 
berland. Fcp. t:)vo. ûs. 6ù. 
De la Rive"s Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated tor the Author by C. \T. WALKEll, 
I<'.R8. 3 vols. 8\'0. W oodcnts, .f.:J. l
s. 


Abbe' Domenech's Missionary 
Alh'enturcs in Texas anrl )Ie
ico: A 
l'e1"so113.l .N arrati ve of 8Í'\: Years' So- 
journ in those l
egions. Translat
d 
from the French nnder the Amhor's 
superintendence. 8vo. 10s. ûli. 
The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit 
to a Reli
ious Sceptic. 'Jth Edition. 
}'cp. 8\"0. 5s. 
Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 
by its Author: Being a Rejoinùer to 
Professor Newman's Reply: lneluding 
a full Examillation of that "Triter's 
Criticism on the Character of Christ; 
anù a Chapter on the Aspects anù Pre- 
tensions of 1\10ùcrn Deism. Secollcl 
Edition. revised. Post 8vo. 58. {id. 
The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance oftlle New Testament: nein
. 
an Attempt at a Verhal Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
'l'exts; including a COl1cordance tò the 
Proper Names, with lnùexes, Greek- 
En:;lish and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 4,28. 
The Englishman's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an Attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Original and the 
En
lish Translations; with Indexes. 
a List of the Prover Kames and their 
Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. roral 8vo. 
,f;:3. l:;s. ûù.; large paper, 1.:1. 14s. ûù. 
Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 
teaching Fl)'-fishing, Trollin
, Bottom- 
}'ishin
, Salmon-Fishing: With the 
Natural History of Hinr-l<'ish, arlll the 
best l\lodes of Catching them. Third 
Ellition, corrected and impro\'eù; with 
'V ooùcuts. }'rp. 8\'0. 5s. 
Ephemera's Book of the Salmon: 
The Theory, Prilldples, and Practice of 
}'ly-Fi8hin
 tor Salmon; Usts of 
ood 
I"almon Flies for every gooù River ill 
the Empire; the Natural History oHlle 
Salmon, its Hahits descrilJed, find the 
be8t way of artificially Brecùin
 it. 
Fcp. 8\.0. with coloured Plates, 1-.1::;. 
Fairbairn.-Useful Information 
for En
ineers: Being- a Series of Lec- 
hires ùelh-cred to the W orkiw; :Eng-i- 
neers of Y ol'kshire and Lancashire. 
By \VILLIAM }'AIRBAIHN, F.H.
., 
F.G.H. Secollcl Edition; with Piatcs 
and ,V oodcuts. Crow1l8vo. IUs. tiù. 


Fischer. - Francis 13acon of 
Yerulam: Realistic Philosoph
- and it
 
Age. By 1>r. K. }'I:'CHEH. Translated 
by JOliN OXENFOIW. l'ost Svo. Us. 6d. 


AYI' 
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:N
W WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Forester. - Rambles in the 
I
lands of Corsica and Sardinia: "ïth 
Notices of their History, AntiquitieR, 
and present Condition. By 1'noMAs 
}'ORESTEU. 'Vith coloured Map; and 
numcrous Lithographic and '" oodcnt 
Illustrations from. Drawings made 
(lurin
 the Tour by Lï.eut.-Col. 1\1. A. 
Biddulph, R.A. Impenal 8vo. 28s. 
Garratt.-Marvels and Mystel'ies 
of Instinct; or, Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By GEORGE GARRATT. Seconcl 
Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo.4s. 6d. 
Gilbart.-A Practical Treatise 
on Banking. By .T.BIES \VILLIA},! 
GILTIART. }'.R.S., General l\Iana
er of 
the London and .Westminister Bank. 
Sixtlt Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 


Gilbart.-Logic for the }!illion : 
a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
Reasonin'" By J. 'V. GILBART, F.R.
. 
5thÈditi
; wÏthPortrait. 12mo.3s.6d. 
Gleig.-Essays, ]3iographica
, 
Historical and l\1iscellaneOll::!, contn- 
buted chi
fty to the EdinlJ1t1'uh 
nd 
QUa1.te1"ll/ Rer:ietvs. By the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, l\Ì.A.. Chaplain. General to t!le 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul s. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 218. 
The Poetical Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Edited by nOLTO
i COR:!"iEY, 
Esq Illustrated by W ood EngraYin
s, 
frOl
 Designs by Members of the 
Etchin
 Club. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, i1s.; morocco, .El. 16s. 


Gosse.-A. Naturalist's Sojourn 
in Jamaica. By P. H. GOSSE, Esq. 
With Plates. Post Bvo. 11s. 


Greathed.-Letters from Delhi 
during the Siege. By H. H. GUEATHED, 
Esq., Political Agcnt. Post 8\"0. 
Green.-Lives of the Princesses 
of Emdand. By 1\'1rs. l\'1ARY ANNE 
}:nmETT GRREN, Editor of the Letters 
of Royal ancl Illustri.ou-s Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
yols. post 8vo. 10s. tid. each. 
Greyson.-Selections frDm the 
Corrcspondence ofR. E. GREYSO:!"i, Esq. 
J
dited by the Author of The Eclipl3e of 
Faith. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Grove.-The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. R. GROYE, Q.C., 

1.A. Tllircl Edition. 8vo. 7s. 


Gurney.-St. Louis and Henri 
IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. By thc Rev. JOHN H. 
GURKEY, M.A. J'cp. 8vo. tis. 
EveningRecreations; or, Samples 
from the I
ecture-Room. Editeù by 
Rev. J. H. GURNEY. Crown 8'.0. 5s. 


Gwilt's Encyclopædia of Archi. 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, :mù 
Practical. By JOSEPH GWILT. With 
more thanl,UUO 'V ooù Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S. GWILT. 8vo.42s. 
Hare (Archdeacon ).-The Life 
of Luther, in Fort,y-eight Historical 
En
ravings. ]
y GUSTAV KÖ
IG. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
HARE and SUSANNAH 'VINKWORTH. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 
Harford.-Life of MichaelAngelo 
Euonarroti : ",Vith Transla.tions of 
many of his Poems and l.etters' also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael. and 
VittoriaColonna. By JOHN S.HAUFORD, 
Esq., V.C.L., }'.R.S. Second Edition. 
revised; with 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 
5s. 


lllustrations, Architectural and 
Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo J3uonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commenùatore 
CANINA; C. R. COCKERELL, Esq., R.;\; 
andJ. S. HARFORD, Esq., D.C.L., F .R.o..;. 
l.'olio. 73s. 6d. half:'bound. 
Harrison. - The Light of the 
Forge; or, Counsels from the Sick-Ded 
of E.M. .By the Rev. W. HARRISON, 
:M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duchess of Camùridge. ]<'cp. 8vo. 5s. 


Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 
and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait. 248. 


Harry Hieover.-The Hunting- 
Field. By HARRY HmovER. With 
Two Plates. :Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bO\md. 
Harry IIieover. - Practical 
Horsemanship. Seconcl Edition; with 
2 Plate::!. Fcp. 8vo. 58. halt:'ùound. 
RarryHieover.-The Pocket and 
the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
l\lanagement of the Stable. l
y HARRY 
HIEOVER. }'cp. 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 
Harry Hieover.-The Stud, for 
Practical Purposes and Practical .Men : 
Being a Guiùe to the Choice of a Horse 
for use more than for show. }'cp.5::.. 
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Hassall.-A History of the ]3ri- 
tish Freshwater Algæ: Including 
Descriptions of the Desmideæ and 
Diatomaceæ. By ARTHUR HILL H \S- 
8ALL, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 103 
Plates, f:I. 15s. 


Hassall.-Adul tera tions Detect- 
ed; or, Plain InstructioTls for the Dis- 
coverr of Frauds in Food and l\Iedicine. 
By .ARTHUR HILL H.A.SSALL, l\I.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet 
anitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8yo. price 
28s.) With 225 Illustrations, engraved 
on 'V ood. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 


Cot Hawker's Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. 10th Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, l\Iajor P. 
'V. L. HAWKER. With Portrait, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Haydn's Book of Dignities: 
Containin
 Rolls of the Official Person- 
a
es of the British Empi.e, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical, J udicial, l\lilitar
Y i Naval, 
and Municipal, from the Ear iest Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their respecth"e 
States; the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Eritain, &c. 8vo. 25s. 


Hayward. - :Biogr"aphical and 
Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
views, "ith Additiow5 and Cocrections. 
By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
Svo. 2.1s. 


The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A 
Novel. By GERVAISE ABBOTT. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. :Us. 6d. 


Sir John Herschel's Outlines of 
Astronomy. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing "tate of 
astronomical knowled
e ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


Sir John Herschel.s Essays 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Ret'Ïeu:s, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8vo. 188. 


Hinchliff. - Summer Months 
among the Alps: With the Ascent of 
:\Ionte Rosa. By THOS. 'V. HINCHLIFF 
llarrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 1015. 611. ' 


Hints on Etiquette and the 
Usages of Society: With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. :New Edition, revised 
(v. ith Additions) by a Lady of JL:.nk. 
Fcp. 8yo. 2s. fid. 


Holland.-1'ß:edical Notes and 
Reflections. By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, 
:M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prince-Consort. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Holland.-Chapters on }\''1"ental 
Physiology. By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, 
Bart., F.R.S., &:c. :Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in JrIedical Notes 
{ ancl Reflections by the same Author. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Hooker.-Kew Gardens; or, a 
Popular -Guide to the Hoyal Botanic 
Gardens of J{ew. By Sir 'VILLIAM 
JACKSON HOOKE
-1 K.H., &c., Direc- 
tor. With many Woodcuts. IGmo. Gd. 
Hooker's Museum of Economic 
Botany; or, Popular Guide to the 
Useful and Remarkable Vegetable 
Products of the Museum in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. 16mo. Is. 


Hooker and Arnott's British 
Flora; comprising the Phænoga.mous 
or Flowering Plants, and the :Ferns. 
Seventh Edition
 with Additions and 
Corrections; ana numerous Fh
ures 
illustrati ve ofthe Urn belliferous Plants, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and 
the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 1'':'s. ; 
with the Plates coloured, 2113. 


Horne's' Introduction to the 
Critical Study and KnO\\ led
e of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Bdition, re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Ue\". 
T. HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. SAMUEL DA HDSO:'f 1 
D.D. of the University of Halle, ana 
LL.D.; and S. PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, 
LL.D. With 4 )!aps and 22 Vig-nettes 
and FacsÎJíniles. 4: vols. 8vo. .t3. 13s. Gd. 


Horne.-A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
New Edition, with .:Uaps. &c. 12mo.9.5. 
Hoskyns.-Talpa; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm: An Agricultural 
Fragment. .Dy CHANDOS WRE:'f 
HOSK1.NS, Esq. Fourth Edition. Wilh 
2L 'Woodcuts from Desi
ns by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. lGmo. 5s. M. 
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NEW WORKS AND :NEW EDITIO:XS 


How to Nurse Sick Children: 
Intended especially a8 a Help to the 
Nurses in the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren; but containing Directions of 
service to all who have the charge of 
the Young. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Howitt (A. 1t1.)-An Art-Stu- 
dent in Munich. By ANY A :MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


Howitt.-The Children's Year. 
By 1IlAny HOWITT. With Four Illus- 
trations. Square Wmo. 5s. 


How i t t. - Tallangetta, the 

quatter's Home: A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By WILLIAM: HOWITT. 
2 vols. post 8\'0. 18s. 


Howitt.-Land, Labour, and 
Gold; or. T,,"o Years in Victoria : "'ith 
'-isit to Svdney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By,VILÙnI HOWITT. :;econd 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 


W.Howitt'sVisits toRemarkable 
Places: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History ann Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. Kew Edi- 
tion. 2 yols. square crown 8vo. 
:is. 


William Howitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book: Being the Real Life of a 
Country Boy. written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all theAmusements, I'leasures. 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 


William Howitt's Rural Life of 
EU!2'land. With 'Voodruts In- newick 
and Wil.iams. l\Iedium 8vo. '21s. 


Hue. - Christianity in China, 
Tartary, and Thibet. IJy 
1. l'Abb6 
Hue, formerly 
li!'sionary Apostolic 
in China. V OLS. I. and 11. 8vo. 21s. ; 
and VOL. III 10s. ud. 


Hue. - The Chinese Empire: 
A Seqnel to Huc and Gabet's Jom'ney 
thrmt(Jh Tm'fury and Thiùet. By the 
Abbé Huc r formerl
" Mis!'ionary Apo,,- 
tolic in Cluna. Seconcl Edition; with 
Map. 2 vols. 8yo. 2.1s. 


Hudson and Kennedy's Ascent 
of :Mont Blanc by aNew Route and 
'Vithout Guides. SecOll(l Edition, \\ ith 
Plate anù Map. }'ost 8\"0.58. ûd. 


Hudson's Plain Directions for 
::\[aking' Wills in conformity with the 
Law: With a clear Exp()
ition of the 
l
aw relating to the di8tribution of 
Personal Estate in the case of Intm:- 
tacr. two Forms of 'V ills, and much 
useful information. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. M. 
Hudson's Executor's Guide. 
New aud improved Edition; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the JudiciiÌ
 
Decisions pronounced since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 
Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 
with the Author's authority. by Mrs. 
SABIYE. VOL:>. 1. anù 11. 1urno. 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed; 3s. Gd. each. 
cloth; or in post 8\"0. 1:!8. each, cloth. 
VOL. III. post Sm. 12s. 6<1. cloth: or 
in 16mo. Part 1. 28. ud. sewed. 3s. 6d. 
cloth; and I'art II. 38. sewed, 4s. cloth. 
V OLe IV . PART I. post 8vo. l;)s. cloth; 
1ûrno. 78. 6d. cloth. 


Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 
Tran!'lated. with the Author's autho- 
rity, by .Mrs. SABIYE. WnlO. price6s.: 
or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth j 28. 6ù. 
each, sewed. 


Humphreys.- Parables of Our 
Lord, illuminated and ornamented in 
the stvle of the :\lissals of the Henais- 
sance "by H. N. HCMPHREYS. 
quare 
fcp. 8vo. 21s. in massive car\"ed co'"ers; 
or 30s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
Hunt.-Researches on Light in 
its Chemical Relations; embracin
 a 
Consideration of all the Photographic 
Processes. By ROBERT RCNT, F .R-S. 
Second Editiou. with Plate anù W 00<1- 
cuts. 8\"0. 10s. ûd. 
Hutchinson. - Impressions of 
"'estern Africa: With a Heport on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers ill 
the llh:ht of Biafra. Bv.J. T. H L"TCHIN- 
so
, Esq.. IJritish Con!'ul for the :Right 
of lliafra and the Island of Fernando 
1)0. })ost 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Idle.-Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
in;!
 &r., both on Sea and J
anc1, and 
in tne Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being- the Experiences of C. IDLE. Esq. 
Fep. 8\'0. 5s. 


Mrs. Jameson's Legends CJf the 

aints and ::\1artyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art: }
orming the FIRST 
SEUIES of Sacrell and Lcgendtlry Art. 
Third Edition; with 17 Etching's and 
upwarùs of It-II Woodcuts. 2 \'ols. 

quare crown 8\'0. 31s. 6d. 
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1lIrs. Jameson's Legends of the 
:\Ionastic Orders, as represented in 
Christian Art. Formin
 the 
]
COYD 
SERIES of Sill'reel anll Legenclal"Y Art. 
Second - Edition. enla.rged; with 11 
Etchings -by the Author amISS W ood- 
cuts. :;quare crown 8\"0. 
s. 


Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 
Madonna. as represented in Christian 
Art: Forming the THIRD SERIES ot 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second 
Edition, corrected aud enlarged; with 
2ï Etthings and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace. 
Book of Thoughts. :Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original amI Selected. Secoml 
Edition, revised and corrected; with 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Crown 8'-0. 
price 18s. 
· Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 
the Employment of Women: - 
1. SISTERS of CIIARlTT, Catholic and Pro- 
tt'
tant, Abroad and at Home. Secund 
EdttiOl&, with new Pr
face. Fcp. 8\-0.48. 
2. The COMMU
JON of L\BOUR: A Second 
Lecture on the Social Emplorments of 
'V omen. Fep. 8vo. 38. 


Jaquemet's Compendium of 
Chronolog'
r: Containing the most im- 
pOl"tant Dates of General History, Po- 
litical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 
from the Creation of the \V orld to the 
end of the Year IS;;1. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Jaquemet's Chronology for 
Schools: Containin
 the most impor- 
tant Dates of General HistOl"Y. Politi- 
cal. Ecclesiastical, and Literary. from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Year 18:>7. }'l'p. 8\"0. ;)s. (iù. 


Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 
'fhe Edinbur
h Review. A 
ew Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume. with 
Portrait and Vignetle. Square crown 
8\"0. 21s. cloth; or :>013. calt- Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


:Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 
w o
kR: With Life by Hi!'hop IlEm:R. 
RevIsed and cm rected lw the Rev. 
CHARLES PAGE EDEY. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complcte in 10 
vols.
vo.lOs.6d.each. 


Kemble. - The Saxons in Eng- 
land: A History of the En
lish Com- 
I1].onwealth till the Conquest. By J. M. 
KßfBLE. 
1.A. 2 vols. 8\"0. 28 S. 


Keith Johnston's Dictionary of 
Geography Descriptive. Ph
'sical Sta- 
tistical, and Historical: FOl'ming
; com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Second Eúition. thoroughly revised. 
In 1 vol. of I,SGO pa
es, comprbing 
ahout 50,000 Names of IJlaces. bvo. 36s. 
cloth; or half..boWld in russia, 4113. 


Kesteven. - A Manual of the 
Domestic Practice -of :l\Iedicine. Bv 
W. n. KESTEVT.Y. F.U.C.S.E., &è. 

quare post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Kirby and Spence's Introduction 
to Entomology; or, Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and U sefnl 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food. 
Strata
ems, Habitations, 
ocieties, 
Motions, X oises, Hybemation, Instinct, 
&c. Seventh Editio-n , with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Ongin and Progress 
of the work. Crown bvo. 5:;. 


Lardner.s Cabinet Cyclopædia of 
History, Biography. Literature. the 
Arts amI Sciences, :N atural History 
and 
lanufactures. A Series of Original 
"'orks by E
UNEYT \VBITBRS. Com- 
l)lete in la2 vols. rcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
1'itles. price .t19. 19s. cloth lettered. 
The \Vorks separatelll. in single 
Volumes or Sets, price ð:>. (id. 
1.ch 
V olumc, cloth lettered. 


Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History; or, First Principles of 
Zoolog-y: Comprising the Principles ot 
Classification, interspert;ed with amus- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion; Woodcuts. }'cp. 1;\"0. 78. 6d. 


The Letters of a Betrothed. 
Fcp. S\'o. price ;;s. doth. 


Letters to my Unknown Friends. 
Ey a LADY, Author of Letters onlIup- 
vineslI. Fourth Edition. }'cp. t)yo. 5s. 


Letters on Happiness, addressed 
to a Friend. Ey the Author of Letters 
to my Uuk,wwn FJ"iemls. :Fcp. t)vo. 6:5. 


L.E.L. - The Poetical Works of 
I.elitia ElizaLeth Landon; comprising- 
the bnpl.or:Ù:alr'Íce, the Venetian Brace- 
let, the Golden Violet, the froubadour. 
and Poetieal Remail1!'1. 2 \"0115. Wmo. 
Ws. cloth; morocco. :!ls. 
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NEW WORKS AXD :KEW EDITIONS 


Dr. John Lindley's Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Gardeniulr upon Phrsiolo
ical 
Grounds: Being the Second Edition of 
the Theory of Horticulture, much en- 
la
sed; with 98 Woodcuts. 8Yo. 
ls. 
Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 
to Botany. New Edition, with correc- 
tions and copious Additions. 
 vols. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 2-1s. 
Linwood. - Anthologia Oxoni- 
ens is, sive Florilecium e Lusibus poet- 
ids diversorum Oxoniensium Græcis 
et Latinis decerptnm. Curante GULI- 
ELMO LINWOOD. M.A. 8vo. Us. 
Lorimer's Letters to a Young 
::\iaster Mariner on some Subjects co!}- 
nected with his Calling. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Gar- 
denil1!
: Compri!'1ing the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Aboriculture, and Landscape-Garden- 
in
. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Trees 
and Shrubs, or Aboretnm et Fructice- 
tnmBritannicmn abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically and Popularly Described. With 
about 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.50s. 


Loudon's Encyclopædia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Yaluation. Transter, 
Laying-out, Improvement, and l\Ia- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cu1th-ation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. With 1,100 'Voodcuts. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Loudon'sEncyclopædiaofPlants: 
Comprising the 
pccific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Applica- 
tiou in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respectmg all the 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 
upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price Æ3. 13s. Bel. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
}'umiture. Xew Edition, edited by 
:Mrs. LOUDON; with more than 2,000 
'V oodcuts. 8vo. 63s. 
Loudon's Hortus :Britannicus; 
or, Catalog'Ue of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 
ew Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. LOUDON. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 
Companion; or, How to En!or a 
Country Life Rationall
T. Fourth 
Edition. Fcp.8vo. 5s. 


Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, revised. I 
Crown 8vo. with 'V oodcuts,7s. 6d. 


Low's Elemen ts of Practical 
Agriculture; comprehending the Cnl- 
th"ation of Plants, the Husbandry of 
the Domestic Animals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. 1\ew Edition; 
with 200 W oodeuts. 8vo. 2] s. 


Macaulay. - Speeches of the 
Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. Corrected 
by HIMSELF. 8vo. 12s. 


!\'Iacaulay. - The History of 
England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Hight Hon. Lord .l\IA- 
CAULAY. New l<:dition. Yols. 1. and 
II.8yo. 32s.; Vols. III. and IV. 36s. 


Lord Macaulay's History of :Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols. post 8vo. Gs. each. 


Lord Macaulay's Critical and 
Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions:- 
1. A LIBRARY EDITION (the Eighth), in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 
2. Complete in ONE VOLU'IIE, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square cro\\n 
8vo. price 21s. cloth; or 3Us. calf. 
3. .I\.nother NEW EDlTlO
, in 3 \"ols. rcp. 
8\"0. price 21s. cloth. 
4. The PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 2 ,"ols. 
crown 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 


Macaulay. - Lays of Ancient 
Rome, with b:ry and the A1.mada. By 
the Hight Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
New Edition. lGmo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; 
or 10s. Gd. bound in morocco. 


Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 'Vith numerous Illustrations, 
Original and from the Auti(].ue, drawn 
on 'Yood by George Scharf, JUIl. }<'cp. 
4to. 21s. boards i or 42s. bound m 
morocco. 


Mac Donald.-Poems. :By George 
MAC DONALD, Author of Within and 
Without. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 
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Mac Donald. - Within and 
Without: A Dramatic Poem. By 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. Fep.8\"0. 48. 6d. 


Mac Dougall. - The Theory of 
'Val' illustrated by numerous Examples 
from Hbtory. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
l\bc DOUGALL, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Seconcl Edition, revised. 
Post 8\"0. with Plans, 10s. 6ù. 
Mac Dougall. - The Campaigns 
of Hannibal, arranged and critic:llly 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents oC\Iilitary History. Ey Lieut.- 
Col. P. L.
IAC DOUGALL, Commandant 
of the Statl"College. Post 8YO. 7:5. 6ù. 


M'Dougall. - The Eventful 
Y oyage of 1l.JI. Discovery Ship Resolute 
to the A1'ctic Regions in search of Sir 
John Fì'anldin and the .Hissing CrewlJ 
of H.M. Discot'ery Ships Erebus an(l 
Terror, 1832,1\;:3:;, 18:H. By GEORGE F. 
1\1'DouGALL,l\Iaster. With a coloured 
Chart, Illustrations in Lithography, 
and W ooùcuts. Svo. 21s. 
Sir James Mackintosh's Miscel- 
laneous Wúrks : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Por- 
trait and" ignette. 
quare crown 
ko. 

ls. cloth; or 3(18. bound in calf: or in 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
ls. 
Sir James Mackintosh's History 
of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8'.0. 21s. 


Macleod.-The Elements of Po- 
litic:!l }
conomy. By HENRY DrNNING 
MACLEOD, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo.1Gs. 


Macleod. - The Theory and 
Practice of Bankin
: With the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Currency, Prices, 
Credit, and }
xchanges. By HENRY 
DCYNIYG :\lACLEOD, llarrister-at- Law. 
2 \"ols. ro.yal 8vo. 30s. 
M'Culloch's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical. aud Historic
l) of 
Commeree, and Commercial l"I ad- 
ga.tion. Illustrated ,Üth .l\Iaps and 
Plans. Kew Edition, corrected; with 
Supplement. Bvo. 50s. cloth i half- 
russia, 5;;s. 
M'CuIloch's Dictionary, Geo- 
grallhical, Statistical, and Historical 1 
of the various Countries, Places, ana 
principal Natural Objects in the W orId. 
Illustrated with Six large l\laps. New 
Edition. revised. 2 vols. 8\"0. ms. 


1Ylagulre. - Rome; its Ruler 
and its Institutions. By J ORN FRA.NCIS 
MAGUIRE, 
I.P. With a Portrait of 
Pope Pius IX. Post 8\"0. 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy. in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science a.re familiarl
" ex- 
l,lained. Thirteenth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected; with 3.1. Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


1\'11'S. I;!arcet's Conversations on 
Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Sl'ience are familiarly eXl'lained 
and illustrated by Experiments. Kew 
Edition, improved. 2vols. fcp. 8vo. Bs. 


I\Iartineau. - Stud.ies of Chris- 
tianity: A 
eries of Ori
inal Papers. 
now first collected, or New. By JAMES 
MARTINEAU. Crown 8'\'0. 7s. {jd. 



tartineau. - Endeavours after 
the Christian Ufe: Discourses. By 
JAMES )IARTINEAU. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


Martineau. - Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and edited by J AMESl\lARTINEA U. 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 
or 5s. calf; Fifth Edition, 32mo. Is. 4d. 
cloth. or Is. 8d. roan. 


Martineau.-Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious anll 
controversial. By JAMES MARTINE A U. 
Crown 8\"0. 9s. 


Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury: A new aud popular 
Encyclopædia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and eveQ" subjert connected 
with Literature and Art. Fcp.8vo.10s. 


Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury; consistingof:\Iemoirs, Sketches. 
and brief Notices of above l:!,UI/O Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Period of History: 
Fonning a complete Dirtionary of Uni- 
versallliography. Fcp. 8vo. lOse 


Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Ueference; com- 
prh,ing an Euglish Dictionary and 
Grammar a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical bictionary. a Chronology. a 
Law Dictionary. a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables. ltc. 
Fep. 8vo. 1Os. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Maunder's Treasury of Natural 
History; or, a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Xature: In which the 
Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tin
ish the different Classes, Genera, 
ana Species, are combined with a 
variety ofinteresting Information illus- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 
General Eronomy of the Auimal King- 
dom. With UOO Woodcuts. Fcp.lOs. 
Maunder's Historical Treasury; 
comprisinl; a General Introductory 
Outliue of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of Separate 
Histories of every principal Nation 
that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social 
Character of their respective Inhabi- 
tants, their Heligion, l\Ianners. and 
Customs, &c. Fcp. 8vo. lOse 
Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical. Historical, Descripti\Te, 
aud Political; containing asuccinctAc- 
count of Every Couutry in the World: 
Preceded b
T an Introductory Outline 
of the History of Geography; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exhibited by different 
Nations; and a View of the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sciences. Completed by 
WÌLLUM HUGHES F.R.G.S. With 7 
Maps and lG Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. lOse 
i Merivale. - A History of the 
Romans under the Empire. By the 
Rev. CHATIL"ES MERIVALE, B.D., late 
Fellow or St. J olm's College. Cambridge. 
8yo. with Maps. 
VaLs. I and II. comprising the History to 
the .Fall of Julius Cæsay. S
cond Edition. 28s. 
VOL. III. to the EstabjishmeJ1t of the Mon- 
archy by Augustus. Second Edition... . . .1<18. 
VOL . IV. and V. from Augustus to Claudius, 
B.C. 2i to A..D. 5i ....................... .328. 
YOLo VI. from the Rt-ign ofXero, .'.D. 5-1, to 
the Fall of Jerusall'm, A.D. 'j0............ .1Gs. 


Merivale. - The Fall of the 
Roman Republic: A Short History of 
Last Centurv of the Commollwealth. 
By the Hev. è. )lERIVALE, B. D., late 
Fellow of St. J olm's College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Mel'ivale (Miss). - Christian 
Records: A Short History of Apostolic 
Age. By L. A. MERIYALE. Fcp.8vo. 
price 7s. M. 
Miles.-The Horse's Foot and 
How to Keep it Sound. EighthEdition; 
with an ApllendL"{ on ::;hoein!; in general, 
and Hunters in particular. l
 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. ny W. :\hLES.Esq. 
Imperial8vo. 128. 6d. 


Miles's Plain Treatise on Horse- 
Shoeing. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Post 8\"0. 2s. 


Milner's History of the Church 
of Christ. With Additions hy the late 
Rev. ISA..lc MILNER, D.D., .F.R.S. A 
New Edition, reviseù). with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. tiRANTHAM. B.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 52s. 


James Montgomery's Poetical 
'v orks: Collecth'e Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, 
complete in One Volume; \\ ith Portrait 
amI Vignette. Square crown 8yo. 
10s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 218.-0r. in 4 
\"ols. fcp. 8Yo. with Plates. lis. 


Moore.-The Power of the Soul 
over the Body, considerell in relation 
to Health and Mora!!!. By GEORGE 
MOORE. :M.D. :FCl). 8vo. Gs. 


Moore.-Man and his Motives. 
By GEORGE l\'IOORE. M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 


Moore.-The Use of the :Body in 
relation to the Mind. By G. MOORE, 
M.D. Fcp. 8vo. üs. 
Moore.-Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. I.ORD JOHN 
I
USSELL. :l\I.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols. post 8vo. .f;.J,. 4.s. 


Thomas Moore's Poetical Works: 
Comprising the Author's Recent Intro- 
durtlOlls aud Notes. The 1'raveller's 
Edition. crown 8yo. with I'm.trait. 
12s. Gù. cloth; morocco by Hayday, 218. 
-Also the Libl.al'Y Edition, with Por- 
trait and Vignette, medium 8vo. 21s. 
cloth; morocco by II ayday, 428.-. And 
the First collected Edition, in 10 vols. 
fcp.8Yo. with Portrait and lU Plates. 35s. 


:rtloore. - Poetry and Pictures 
from Thomas l\loOl'e: Being Selections 
of the most popular and admired of 
:\loore's Poems, COl)iouslv i1Instrated 
with highl
'-finished Wood Eugravings 
from origlIlal Desigus by eminent 
Artists. :Fcp. 4to. price 21 S. cloth; 
or '12s. bound in morocco 1Jy lIa;yday. 


!Ioore's Songs, :Ballads, and 
S3.rrell Songs. New Editi01I, printed 
iu Ruby Type; with the 
ote5, and a 
Vh;nette from a Design by T. C'reswick, 
RA. 3tmo. 2s. (j(l. - An Edition in 
16mo. with Vi
nette by R. Doyle. 5s.; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by H
J'day. 
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Moore's Sacred Songs, the Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments, arranged 
for One or more Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 
\"o. 
[Nearly ready. 
Moore's Lalla Rookh: An Ori. 
ental Romance. With 13 highl
'- 
finished Steel Plates from Original 
Designs 

. Corbould, 
Ieadows, and 

tephanott
 engraved under the super- 
intendence of the late Charles Heath. 
X ew Edition. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
cloth; morocco, 2Ss. 


Moore's Lalla Rookh. New 
Edition, printed il1 Ruby T
'pe; with 
the Preface and Notes from the collec- 
tive edition of Jloore's Poetical JVorks, 
and a :Frontispiece from a Design by 
Kenuy )Ieadows. 3:!mo. 2s. 6d.-An 
Edition in 16mo. with \ï
nette, 5s.; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Ha:rday. 


Moore's Lalla Rookh. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
from original De
ig'ns by.ToHN 'fEN- 
NIEL, engraved on Woo<l ùy the Bro. 
thers DALZIEL. ]<'cp" -Uo. 
Lilt prejJaration. 


Moore's Irish 1d:elodies. A New 
}
dition, with 1:1 hiçhly-finished Steel 
Plates, from Original Designs by emi- 
nent Artist8. Rquare crown 8\"0. 21s. 
cloth; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


Moore's Irish Melodies, printed 
in Ruby Type; with the Prefa('e and 
:K otes from the collective edition of 
],[oore's Poetical Works the Adver- 
tisements orig-inaU\' prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 3:!mo. 2s.6d. 
An ElUtion in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
or I:!s. 6<.1. morocco by Hayday. 
I Moore's Irish Melodies. Illus- 
trated by D. l\Iac1ise, R.A. Xew }
di- 
tion; with WI Designs, and the whole 
of the Letterpress en
raved on Steel, 
hy F. P. Becker. Super-ro:ral 8\"0. 
:Us. 6d. boarùs; or ;f;
. 125. 6d. morocco. 


Moore's Irish l\Ielodies, the 
::\lnsic, namely, the :O;
.mphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir JOHN STEVEX- 
SON and Sir HEXRY BISHOP, printed 
with the Words. Imperial 
\"o. 31s. 6d. 
cloth; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 


The Harmonised Airs from 
)'Ioore's Irish )Ielodies, as originallv 
arrangpd for Two, Three, or .Four 
Voices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8vo.158. cloth; or 2:>5. halt'..ùound in 
morocco. 


Moore"s National Melodies, with 
l\Iusic. National Airs and other :5ong'!,: 
now first collected. By THOMAS 
)IooRE. The 
Iusic, for 'Toice and 
Pianoforte, }lrinted with the \\' ords. 
Imp. 8\"0. :ns. 6d. cloth; or ,1:!s. half.. 
bound in morocco. 


Moore's Epicurean. New 
Edition, with the Notes from the Col- 
lective Edition of 
JIoore'8 Poetical 
TVorks; and a Vignette engra\"ed on 
\Vood from an ori
inal Design by Ð. 
1I1A.CLISE, R.A. lümo. 5s. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


Morell. - Elements of Psycho- 
logy : PART 1., containing the Analysis 
of the lntell<,ctual Power8. By J. D. 
!fIORELL. l\1.A., One of Her ::\Iajesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo. 78. 6ù. 


Morning Clouds. Second and 
cheaper Edition, revised throu
hout, 
and print-ed in a more convenient form. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Morton.-The Resources of Es- 
tates: A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General l\Jana
c- 
mellt of Landed Property. By JOH...- 
LOCKHART ::\lORTON, ('i\"il and A
ri- 
cultural Engineer; Author of Thirteen 
Hig-hland and Agricultural Prize .Es- 
says. With 25 Lithog-raphie Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8\'0. :)1s. üll. 


Moseley's Mechanical Principles 
of Engineerin
 and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged i with numerous 
Woodcuts. 1:\\"0. 21!,:. 


Memoira and Letters of the late 
Colonel ARMINE 
IOUXTA.IN. Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, anù Adjutant- 
General of Her .Majesty's }'OI ces in 
India. Editell by 1\Irs. l\IOUNTAIY. 
t'ecùnd ElUtion, Portrait. .Fcp. t:ivo. 6!,:. 


Mure.-A Critical History of the 
I,anguage and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By \VILLIA. 'I )lURE, of 
Caldwel1. Yor,s. I. to III. 8\"0. pri('e 
36s.; VOL. IV. 15s.; and "OL. V.lbs. 


Murray's Encyclopædia of Geo- 
graphv, COUl})fising a complete De s c1"ip- 
tion of the Earth: Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its l'h
"- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
each Countq', aml the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil 1 
aml Social State of AU N3\tious. 8econC1 
Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
I,OOU other Woodcuts. 8\"0.60:>. 
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NEW WORKS AXD NEW EDITIONS 


Mllrray.-French Finance and 
Financiers under Louis the Fifteenth. 
By JA:\IES MURRAY. 8vo. 10s. Gù. 
N eale.-The Closing Scene; or, 
Chrh:tianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. ERSKI:YE NEALE. 
M.A. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 6s. each. 
Normanby (Marquis of).-A 
Year of Revolution. From a Journal 
kept in Paris in the Year ISIS. By the 
MARQLIS OF NORMANBY. K.G. 2 vols. 
.'3\'0. :!4s. 


Ogil vie.-The Master-Builder's 
Plan; or, the Principles of Organic 
Architecture as indicated in the T
'pi- 
cal :Forms of Animals. By GEORGE 
OGILVIE, .i\I.D. Post Svo. with 72 W ood- 
cuts, price Gs. 6d. 


Oldacre. - The Last of the Old 
Squires. A Sketch. By CEDRIC 
OLDACRE. Esq., of Sax-NorD1anbur;y. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Osborn.-Quedah; OT, Stray 
Leaves from a Journal in Mala
'an 
'\Vaters. By Captain ::;HERARD OSBORN, 
R.N., CB. With a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. M. 
Osborn.-The Discovery of the 
North-West Passag-e by H.l\f.S. Inves- 
tigator, Captain R.l\I'CLURE,1850-1854. 
Edited b
' Captain SHERARD OSBOR:\', 
C.B. Second Edition, revised; with 
Portrait, Chart, and Illustrations. 8"0. 
price 15s. 
Professor Owen's Lectures on 
the ComparatÌ\'e Anatomy and Ph
'sio- 
lo
 of the Invertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Ro
'al College of
urgeons. 

econd Editioll, with 235 'Voodcuts. 
8\'0. 21s. 
Professor Owen's Lectures on 
the Comparatiye Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Ro;yal College of Surgeons 
in 1814 and 1816. VOL.!. 8vo. 14s. 
Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the 
Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. 
E. P A.RRY, l\I.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. Fourth Edition; 
with a Port.rait and coloured Chart of 
the North-West Passage. Fcp. 8\'0. 58. 


Pattison.- The Earth and the 
'Vord; or, Geology for Bible Students. 
By S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. Fcp. bvo. 
With coloured Jlap, 3s. Gel. 


Dr. Pereira's Elements of Mate. 
ria l\Iedica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from 
the Author's Materials by A. S. TAY- 
LOR, M.D., and G. o. REES. M.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. ; Vol. II. Part I. 21s. ; 
Vol. II. Part II. 26s. 


Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Author's Materials by Rev. 
E. POWELL, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. \V oodcuts, 
price 7s. 


Perry.-The Franks, from their 
First Appearance in History to the 
Death of King Pcpin. By WALTER C. 
PERRY, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1
8. 6ll. 


Peschel's Elements of Physics. 
Translated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. WEST. With Diagrams 
and \V oodcuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
ls. 


Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to :\Iineralo!jy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by H. J. BROOKE, :F.R.S., F.G.S.; 
and W. H. 
IILLER, ::\I.A., F.G.S. With 
Immerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 188. 


PhilIips.-A Guide to Geology. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., &c. Fourth Edition, corrected; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Phillips.-Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Palæozoic Fossils of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset: ob- 
served in the course of the Ordnance 
Geologil'al Survey of that District. By 
JOHN PHILMPS. F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 
8vo. with 60 Platcs, 9s. 


Piesse's Art of Perfumery, and 
:Methods of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants; with Instructions for the Ma- 
nufacture of Pel fumes for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders. Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cos- 
métiques. Perfumed Soap, &c.; and an 
Appendi'C on the Colours of Flowers, 
Artificial Fruit Essences, &c. Second 
Edition ; Woodcuts. Crown 8\"0. 8s. 6d. 


Captain Portlock's Report on the 
Geology ofthe County of Londonderr t v, 
and of Parts of T
'rone and Fennanag 1, 
examined and described under the .Au- 
thority ofthe Master-General and Board 
of Ordnance. 8vo. with 45 Plates, 24s. 
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, Powell.-Essays on the Spirit of 
the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of \Vorlels, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion. l
y the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., ð..c. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 
Powell.-Christianity without 
Judaism: A Second Series of Essa
-s 
on the Unity of , VOl' Ids and of Nature. 
By the Rev. BADEN POWELL,l\I.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Pycroft.-The Collegian's Guíde ; 
or, Recollections of College Days: Set- 
ting forth the Advantages and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Re,". .T. PYCUOFT. B.A. Second 
Editioll. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Pycroft's Course of English 
ReaÆng; or, How amI .What to Read: 
Ada l 1ted to e'"ery taste and capacit
.. 
Wit 1 Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Pycroft's Cricket-Field; or, the 
:O:cicnce and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Second EJition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Quatrefages (A. De ).-Rambles 
of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. DE QUATUE- 
FAGES, .i\lemh. Inst. Translated by 
Eo C. OTTE'. 2 V018. post 8vo. 158. 
Raikes (C.)-Notes on the Re- 
yoU in the North-'Vestcrn Provinces 
of India. By CHARLES It.HKES, Judge 
of the ::5udder Court, and late Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. 8\"0. 7s. (iù. 
Raikes (T. )-Portion of the J our- 
nal kept lJY THOMAS RAIKES, Esq., 
from U;:31 to 1''17: Comprisin3' Remi- 
niscences of Soci
ù and PolitlCal Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. 
 vols. crown 8\"0. price 12s. 


Rarcy.-A Complete Treatise on 
the Seience of Handling, Educating. 
and Tamin
 all Horses; with a full 
and detailea )larrative of his ]
xpe- 
l'ience and Practice. By JOHN 
. 
RAUEY, of Ohio, U. S. In 1 yol. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Just 'ready. 


Dr. Reece's Medical Guide: Com- 
}>risin
 a complete :Modern Dispensa- 
tory, ana a Practical Treatise on the 
distin
uishing Symptoms, Causes, Prc- 
ycntion, Cure, allli Palliation of the 
Disea
es inci, lent to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by .1)r. H. ItEECE. 8vo.12s. 


Reade.-The Poetical Works 01 
John Edmund Reade. New Edition 
revised and corrected; with Additional 
Poems. 4 vols. fcp. 8\'0. 208. 


Rees. - Personal Narrative of 
the Siege of Lucknow, frmn its com- 
mencement to its Relief by ::-;ir Colin 
Campbell. By L. E. REES. one of the 

urviving Defenders. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


Rich's Illustrated Companion to 
· the Latin Dictionary and Gre
k Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossary of all the 
Words representing Visible Objects 
connected with the Art8.t Manufactures, 
and Every-Day Life 01 the Ancients. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts !i.om the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 


Richardson.-Fourteen Years' 
}
xperience of Cold Water: Its r ses 
and Abuses. B
' Captain 1\1. RICHARD. 
SON. Post 8vo. \V oodcuts, 6s. 


Horsemanship; or, the Art of 
Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies anù Ge!stle- 
men on the Road and in the Field: 
'Vith Instructions for Breaking-in Colts 
and Young Horses. By CaptaÌn RICH- 
ARDsoN.late of the 4th Light Dragqpns. 
With 5 Plates. 
quare crown 8vo.9.101s. 


Household Prayers for Four 
'Veeks: 'Vith additional Prayers tor 
Special Occasions. To which is added 
a Course of Scripture Reading for Every 
Day in the Year. By the Rev. J. E. 
RIDDLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. öS. (jd. 


Riddle's Complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin Dictionarj', for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New Eeli- 
lion, revised and corrected. 8\'0. 21s. 


Riddle's Diamond Latin-English 
Dictionary. A Guide to the l\let\nin;;, 
Quality and right Accentuation of 
Latin dassical W ords. Uo
"al :)2mo. 4s. 


Riddle's Copious and Critical 
Latin-EnO'lish Lexicon, founded on the 
Herman-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liaIn :Freund. Post 4to. öls. (jù. 


Rivers's Rose-Amateur's Guide; 
containing ample Descri\}tions of all 
the fine leading variet
" of Hoses, rcgu- 
larl
' classed in their respecth"e :Fami- 
Il
s; th
i!. !1istor
and l\Io?e of Culture. 
:SIxth EditIon. ]I cpo 8\"0. 3s. (jd. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIOXS 


Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 
English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment.. ANew Edition, revised and ill 
gre3.t part re-written. t;vo. lös. 


Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Eelin- 
bU1.01J Review. Serond Edition, with 
Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2115. 
Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. :Fifth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown t;vo. 1015. 6d. 


Ronalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomo- 
logy: With colourcd Representation 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects. 
and a few Observations and Instruc. 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth Edition; with 20 llew-coloureù 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 
Rowton's Debater: A Series of 
completc Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Qllestions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 
Information. Fcp. 8vo. 615. 


Dr. C. VI. Russell's Life of Cardi- 
n:}] :\Iezzofanti: With an Introductory 
l\
rnoir of eminent Lin
uists, Ancient 
and ì\lodern. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo. 1215. 


The Saints our Example. By 
the Author of Letters to my Unklwwn 
FiienCÙJ. &c. Fcp. 8\"0. 7s. 


Scherzer.-Travels in the Free 
States of Central America: Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and 
an 
alvador. By Dr. 
CAHL 
CHERZER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1Gs. 


SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.)- 
Life ofl\lary Anne ::;chimmeIPenninck. 
.Author of Select ]I[emoirs of Port 
Royal. and other \V orks. Erlited by 
her relation. CHRISTIANA. C. HANKIX. 
2 vo!!,. post t;vo. with Portrait. 1515. 


Dr. L. Schmitz's History of 
Greece. from the Earliest Times to the 
Taking of Corinth by thc Romans, B.C. 
HG, mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
wall's History. Fifth Edition, with 

ine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation. Relig-ion. Literature. 
aud Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributel1 by C. H. W ATSOK, ::\I.A. Trin. 
ColI. Camb.; also a 1IIap of Athens and 
1:17 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf. 
jW1.. F.S.A. 121110. 7s. (jù. 


Scoffern (Dr. )-Proj ectile Wea- 
pons of\V ar and Explosive Compounù8. 
By J. SCOFFERY, M.ll. Lond.. late 
Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 
gate College of Medicine. Tltirel Edi- 
tiOll. Post 8vo. "T oodcuts. 8s. 6d. 


Scrivenor's History of the Iron 
Trade, from the }
a.rliest Records to the 
Present Period. 8'.0. 108. (jd. 


Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative 
of his 
hipwreck. and consequent Dis- 
coverv of certain Islands in the Carib- 
bean 
ea. 2 vols. post 8"0. 2115. 


The Sermon in the Moun t. 
Printed by C. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Tllllmb Bible. (jtmo. Is. Gd. 


Sewell (Miss).-New Edition of 
the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Am1/ Herbert, in 9 vols. crown 8vo. 
price <Cl. 1015. cloth; or each work com- 
l )lete in one volume. I5cparatel
' as tol- 
OW8:- 


AMY HERBERT.. .. .. .. .. ..28. 6d. 
GERTRUDE.. .. .. . . .. .. .. ..28. 6d. 
The EARL'S DAUGHTER.. 28. 6d. 
The EXPERIE
CE ofLIF.E.. 28. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL.............. 38. 6d. 
IYORS, or the Two COU
IN8 35. 6d. 
IC-\THARI
E ASHTOS ... ..38. 6d. 
l\IARGARET PERCIVAL .. 58. Ode 
LAXETON PARSOXAGE ..48. 6d. 


By tlle same Auth01', Xew EtlitW1l8, 
Ursula: A Tale of English 
Country Life. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 1
8. 


Readings for every Day in Lent: 
C'ompiled from the Writin
s of Bishop 
JEREMY TAYLOR. Fep. 8\"0. 5s. 


Readings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation: Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 


Bowdler's Family Shakspeare: 
In whil'h nothing is aù.c1-ed to the Ori- 
ginal Text; but those worùs and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read alom1. Illus- 
trated with :
G Woodcut Vi!..'1lcttes. 
The Library Edition, in One V olumc. 
medium 8vo. price 2115.; a Pocket Ed,l- 
Uon, in (j vols. fer. 8vo. price 5s. each. 
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Sharp's New ::British Gazetteer, 
or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 
prising concise Descriptions of about 
GO,OOO Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note, founùed on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo. .E2. 1Gs. 


Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, 
and Laws: 'Vith Observations to make 
anyone a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Ecarté, Cribba
e Backgammon. B
' 
1\13,jor A. New ElÌition; with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. ll. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


Sinclair. - The Journey of Life. 
Bv (' A'PIIERINE SINCLAIR, Author of 
7'ke Business of Life. Fep. 8vo. 58. 


Sir Roger De Coverley. From 
the Spectator. \Vith Notes and Illus- 
trations, by \V. HENRY WILLS; anù 12 
'Yood Engravings from Designs by F. 
TAYJ,ER. Crown 8\"0. 10s. (jd.; or 21s. 
in morocco by Ha
.da
'. 
The Sketches: Three Tales. :By 
the Authors of Amy Herbert, T/le OleZ 
Man's Home, and Hawkstone. :Fep. 
8vo. price 48. Gd. 
Smee's Elements of Electro- 
::\fetallurg-y. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous \V ood- 
cuts. l>ost 8\"0. 10s. (jd. 


Smith (G.) -History of Wes- 
leyan :Methodism. By GEORGE S;\UTH, 
I<'.A.S., Author of Sacred .Annals, &e. 
VOL. 1. lVeslry and lti:1 Times; VOL. II. 
T/le MidcZle Aae of JletllOelis,n, from 
li91 to IHIG. Crown 8\"0. 10s. fid. each. 
Smith (G. V.) - The Prophecies 
relating to Kineveh and the As
yria
s. 
Tmnslated from the Hebrew, wIth HIs- 
torical Introductions and Notes, ex- 
hibiting the princi l >al Results of the 
recentViscovcries. Iy GEORG}.; V ANC.B 
S.:IUTH, li. A. Post !::\vo. 10s. fid. 
I Smith (J.)-The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of 
t. Paul: 'Vith Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. l
y J.A.1IES S:YITH t 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, anu 
W oodeuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. fiù. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. By his Daughter, LADY HOL- 
LAND. With a Selection from his 
Letters. edited by :Mrs. AUSTIN. New 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 2
s. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
c<>llane0115 'Yorks: Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Three Editions: - 
1. A LIBRARY EDITIO
 (the Fourth), in 3 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 363. 
2. Complete in ONE VOLUME, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Squarecrown,8vo. 
21s. cloth; or 30s. bound in calf. 
3. Another NEW E.DITIO
, in 3 \""ols. rep. 
8vo.2ls. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


Snow. -Two Years' Cruise off 
Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Phte: A 
Nan.ative of Life in the Southern 
eas. 
By W. P A.RKER SYOW, late Commander 
of the l\IiS8ion Yacht Allen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post 8\"0. 24s. 


Robert Southey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works 
 containing all the Author's 
last Introouctiolls and Notes. The 
library Edition, complete in One V 0- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
:Medium 8\'0. 21s. cloth; 4'2s. boulld 
in morocco. - Also, the First collected 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8\"0. with l>or- 
trait and I!} Vignettes, price 33s. 


The Life and Correspondence 
of the late Robert Southey. Editeù by 
his Son, the Rev. C.C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 
'Vith Portraits, s.c. 6 vols. post 8vo. 
price 63s. 


Southey's Doctor, complete in 
One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. WARTER, 13.1>. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloureù Plate. 
Square erown 8vo. 21s. 


Southey's Lüe of Wesley; and 
Ri;;;e and Progress of :Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SOUTHEY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo.l
s. 


Spencer.-Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, anù 
peculatiYe. By HERBERT 

PHN(,ER Author of Bocilll Statics. 
Reprinted chic fly from Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Spencer. - The Principles of 
P8
'cholo
. lIy HERllERT ::;PENCER, 
Author of Social Static,. 
\'o. 16s. 
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1\EW WORKS A:5D :NEW EDITIONS 


Stephen. - Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. By the Ri!{ht Hon. 

ir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. t:;vo. 2!s. 


Stephen. - Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography; from The Edinbur1!h 
Review. By the Right Hon. ðir 
JA11:ES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 2-1,s. 
Stonehenge.-The Dog in Health 
ana Disease: Comprising the various 
]\Iodes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. By STONEHENGE. 8.0. 
with numerous Illustrations. 
[In the press. 
S
onehenge.-The Greyhound: 
Being a Treatise on the Art of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Training Greyhounds 
for Public Running; their Diseases and 
Treatment: Containing also Rules for 
the :\Ianagemel1t of Coursing Meetinl-,>-S, 
and for the Decision of Courses. B
' 
STONEHENGE. 'Vith Frontispiece and 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Stow's Training System, Moral 
Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Governesses. Tenth Edition; Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8.0. 68. 


Strickland.-Lives of the Queens 
of England. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
Her :\Iajesty. Embellished with Por- 
traits of tv
ry Queen, engraved from 
the most authentic sources. Complete 
in 8 vols. post 8vo. 7s. Gd. each. 
Memoirs of the Life and Services 
of Rear-.Adroiral Sir William Symonds, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Ei:lited b
' 
J. A. SHARP. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
price 21 s. 
Taylor.-Loyola: and Jesuitism 
in its Rudiments. By ISA.AC TAYLOR. 
Post 8vo. Medaliion. 10s. 6d. 
Taylor.- Vlesley and Method- 
ism. By ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo. 
Portrait. 1015. üd. 
Thacker's Courser's Annual Re- 
membrancer and Stud-Book: Being an 
Alphabetical Return of the Running at 
all Public Coursing- Clubs in En
land, 
Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 
1857-8; with the Pedigrees (as far as 
received) of the DOGs. By RODERT 
AnRA)! WELSH, Liverpool. 8vo. 218. 
.." Published annually in O,tolJer. 


:Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. Library Edition; with 1Iaps. 
8 vols. 8vo. E3.-An Edition in 8 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles. 289. 
Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 
BOLTON CORNEY, Esq. Illustrated 
with 77 fine Wood Enp"aYÍngs from 
Designs by Members of Ute Etching 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 
or 36s. bound in morocco. 


Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) - An 
Outline of the necessarv Laws of 
Thou
ht: A Treatise on Pùre amI Ap- 
plied LO!;Ïc. BY'YILLIAM THO:lISOX. 
D.D. 
ew Edition. Fcp. 8\"0. 715. 6d. 


Thomson's Tables of Interest, 
at Three, Four, Four-and-a-Ha1f, and 
Five per Cent.., from ûne Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 to :
{j;} Da
's, 
in a regular prog-ression of single Days; 
with Interest at all tÌle above Rates, 
from One to Tweh"e Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
Discounts. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum 
Sempiternum. ByJ. TA1.LOR. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and )i ew Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Iteprinted 
from the Editioll of 1603. 6
mo.ls. 6d. 


Tighe and Davis.-Annals of 
Windsor; Being a Histor
- of the Castle 
and Town: 'Vith some account of Eton 
aud Places adjacent. n,. R. R. TIGHE, 
Esq.; and.J. Ë. DAVIS, Ésq., Barrist.er- 
at-Law. 'Vith numerous Illustrations. 
2 .ols. ro
'al 8vo. ,fi. 4s. 


Tooke.-Ristory of Prices, and 
of the State of the Circulation, during 
the Nine Years from 18JS to 11-\;,6 indu- 
sh'e. Formin
 V ols. Y. and V I. of 
Tooke's HistorV Qf Prices; and com- 
prising a copious Index to the whole. 
. work. B
" THOMAS TOOKE, F.R.S. 
and 'VILLU.Y :N.EW
A.&CH. 2 \'ols. 
8\"0. 5
s. 6d. 
Townsend.-Modern State Trials 
re..-ised aud illustrated with E
S3YS 
anù Xotes. By 'V. C. TOWNSE
D,Esq.. 
:\l.A.. Q.C. 2 vols. 8.0. 30s. 
Trollope. - :Barch ester Towers: 
a. XO\-el. Bv AKTE:ONY TROLLOPE. 
Xew a1ll1 cheåpcr ElUtion, complete in 
One Y olume. Crown 8\"0. :is. 


Trollope. - The Warden. By 
A:XTllONY TROLLOPE. PostSvo. ICs. 61.:. 
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The Traveller's Library: A Col- 
lection of original VI' orka well adapted for 
T,'nvt?llel's and Emigrants, for Sc1
ool-room 
Libraries, the Libl'ai'ies of Mechanics' In- 
øtitutiol&s, Young Nen's Lib,'cu'ies, the 
Librarie6 of Ships, and similar purposes, 
The separate volumes are suited for School 
Prizes, Presents tf) 1"otmg People, and for 
I'!eneral instruction and entertainment. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macaulay's Essays, and 
his S
eches on Parliamentary Reform. 
The department of Travels contains some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer's First Journey 
t"Otmd the JVorld is included; and a general 
account of the Australian Colonies. In B io- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay's Biographical Sketches oi 1Varre'
 
Hastil&gs, Cli,;e, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and 
others; besides Memoirs of WeUington, Tu- 
renne, F. Arago, &c.; an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Thomas Ftùler, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by :Mr. Henry 
Rogers; and a history of the Leipsic Cnm- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,-"hich is the only' 
separate account or this remarkable cam- 
paign. \\' or\..s of Fiction did not come within 
the plan of the TRA. VELLER'S LIBRA.RY; but 
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fact. has been included, and has been read 
"ith unusual interest by many of the work- 
in
 c1asl'es, for whose use it is especially re- 
commended. Dumas's story of the lIIaitTe- 
d' .Armes, thou2:h in form a' work of fiction, 

ivcs a strikinl'! picture of an episode in the 
history of RU
sia. Amon
st the works on 
Science anJ Natural Philosophy, a 
eneral 
view of Creation is embodied in Dr. Kemp's 
l'tatllrctl History of C,'eation; and in his 
Illdicatiolls of 1nstinct remarkable facts in 
natural history are collected. Dr. 'Vilson 
has contributed a popular account of the 
Ell>ctric 1'eleg,.aph. In the volumes on the 
Cool-Fields, and on the Tin and other 
Minin
 Districts of Cm'lIwnl', is given an 
account of the mineral wealth of England, 
the habits and mannHS of the miners, and 
the IIcenery of the surrounding country. It 
only remam" to add, that among the Mis- 
ct'lldneous "-orb are a Selection of the best 
'Wrilings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord 
Carlisle's J.e.ctttres and Acldresst:s; an ac- 
count of Mormonism, by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare; an expollition of Railway ma- 
nagement and mismanagement by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer; an account of the Origin and 
Practice of PritltÍl
g by Mr. Stark; and an 
account of LOlld(iII, by :\lr. 
i'Cul1och_-To 
be had, in compl. te Se(s only, at 4:5. 5s. per 
Set, bound in cloth and 'lettered. 



 The Trareller', Library may also 
be had as oriJ..:inally issued in 102 parts, 
Is. each, forming 5U vols. 2s. Gd. each; or 
any separate parts or volumes. 
 


Sharon Turner's Sacred History 
of the WorM, Philosophically con- 
sidered, in a :;eries of Letters tò a Son. 
S vols. post 8\"0. 
ls. 6ù. 
Sharon Turner's History ofEng- 
land during the l\Iiddle Age
' Com- 
11rising the Reigns from the :Xonnan 
çonquest to the 

cession of Henry 
"\ Ill. 4 vols. 8\"0. aU",. 


Sharon Turner's History of the 
Amdo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period 
to fue Xorman Conquest. 3 \"018. 368. 
Dr. Turton's Manual of the Land 
and Fresh-Water Shells of Great 
Britain: With Fig-ures of each of the 
kinds. 1\ew Edition, with Additions 
11:: Dr. J. E. GRA.Y, F.R.S., &c., Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection in the 
British - Mnseum. Crown 8\"0. with 
12 coloured Plates, price 15a. cloth. 


Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and :\Iines : Containing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. Fourth Edition, much 
enlarge(l. 'With nearly 1.6UO 'Yood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8\"0. 60s. 


Uwins. - Memoir of Thomas 
U wins, R.A. By 
Irs. l)WINS. With Let- 
ters to his Brothers during 8e\"'ell.Years 
8pent in Italy; and Correspondence 
with the late Sir Thomas Lawrf:nee, 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, A. E. ChaloFl, It.A., 
and other distin
shed persons. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 


Van der Hoeven's Handbook of 
Zoology. Translated fmm tIH' Second 
Dutcn Edition hv the Rev. WILLIAM 
CLARK, l\I.D., :f'.R.S., Profes80r ot 
Anatomy in the linh ersity of Cam- 
bridge; with additional Hef
rences 
lw the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 
:Plates of :Figures, price 60s. cloth; or 
separatel
-, VOL. I. 11lvute/Jrata,30s.. 
and VOL. II. Vertebrata,30s. 
Vehsa.-Memoirs of the Court, 
Aristocracy t.
nd Diplomacy of Austria. 
lly Dr. E. VERSE. Tran!!latcd from 
the Gennan b
' FRL"iZ DE1i:l1LER. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 
ls. 
Von Tempsky.-Mitla ; or, In- 
C'idents and Personal Adventures (in a 
Journey in 1\1 cxieo, Guatemala, and 
Salvador in the Years l
j
 to l
;J: 
With Observations on the 1\1oò<,s of 
Life in those Countries. lly G. F. YON 
TE?IPSKY. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8\"0. 11;15. 



24 NEW 'WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMA.N AKD CO. 


Wade. - England's Greatness: 
Its Rise and Pro
ress in Government. 
IJaws, Religion, and Social Life; Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and 
Ianufactures ; 
Science, J.iterature and Arts, from the 
Earliest Period to the Peace of Paris. 
By JOHN WADE, Author of the Cabinet 
Lawyer, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. M. 
Wanderings in the Land of 
Ham. n," a DAUGHTER of JAPHET. 
Post 8vo. "8s. 6d. 
Waterton.-Essays on Natura] 
History, chiefly Ornithology. By C. 
'V ATERTON, Esq. With an Autobio- 
graphy of the Author, and Views of 
Walton Hall. 2 \"ols. fcp. 8\"0. 5s. each. 
Waterton
s Essays on Natural 
History. THIRD SERIES; with aCon- 
tinuation of the Autobiography. and a 
Portrait of the Author. Fcp.8\"0.6s. 
Webster and Parkes's Encyclo- 
pædia of Domestic Econom)"; com- 
prising' such subjects as are most im- 
mediately connected with House- 
keeping: viz. The Construction of Do. 
me8ticEdifices, with thel\1ocles ofWarm- 
ing-, Velltilatillg, and Lighting them- 
A description of the various Articles of 
Fnrniture, with the Nature of their 
l\I aterials - Duties of Servants - &c. 
'Vith nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 8\"0. 50s. 
Weld. - Vacations in Ireland. 
By CHARLES RICHARD 'VELD. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post 8vo. lOse 6d. 
Weld.-A Vacation Tour in the 
United States and Canada. Bv C. R. 
)VELD, Barrister. Post 8\"0. lÒs. 6d. 
West.-Lectures on the Diseases 
of I nf:mcy and Childhood. B)' CHARLES 
WEST, M.D., Physician to the Hospital 
for Sick Children; l>hysician-Accou- 
cheur to h and Lecturer on Midwifery at, 
St. llart olomew's Hospital. 8\"0. 14s. 
Willich's Popular Tables for 
ascertaining the Value of Lifehold. 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal }<'ines &c. 'Vith numerous ail- 
ùitional Tables-Chemical, Astronomi- 
cal. Trigonometrical. Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms; Constants. 
Squares. Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals. 
&c. Fourth Edition. l)ost 8vo. 10s. 
Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters from 3. 
Father to his Daughter. 12mo. (js. (jd. 


Wilson's Bryologia Britannica: 
Containing the Mos;;es of (';reat Britain 
and Ireland systematically arran<ped 
and described according to the 1\Iet1
od 
of Bruch and Scllimper; with 61 illus- 
trative Plates. 13eing a New Edition. 
enlarged and altered, of the jJI
colo- 
pia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker amI 
Taylor. 8\'0.428.; or. with the Plates 
coloured, price Æ4. 4s. 
Yonge.-A New English-Greek 
Lexicon : Containin
 all the Greek 
'Yords used by Writers of good autho- 
rity. By C. D. YONGE, B.A. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 4to.21s. 


Yonge's New Latin Gradus:. 
Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good authority. For the use of 
Eton, 'Vestmin'ster. Winchester 1 Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools; King s Col- 
lege, London; and Marlborough Col- 
lege. Fifth Edition. Post 8\"0. 9s.; 
or. with ApPENDIX of Epithets, 12s. 


Yonge's School Edition of Ho- 
race. - Horaee, with concise English 
Notes for Schools and ::-\tudents. By 
the Rey. .T. E. YONGR, King's Colleg-è, 
Cambridge; Assistant Mast
r at Eton. 
P .ART I. O(les and Epodes, 12mo. 3s.; 
1> ART II. Satires and Epistles, 3s. (jd. 


Youatt.-The Horse. :By Wil- 
liam Y ouatt. With a Treatise of 
Draug-ht. X ew Edition. with nume- 
rous 'Vood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Han"ey. (Messrs. I,Ol'W- 
:MAN and CO:8 Edition should be or- 
dered.) 8\'0. 10s. 


Youatt.-The Dog. :By William 
Youatt.. A New Edition; with nume- 
rous Engrayings, from Designs ùy'Y. 
Harve
'. 8vo. fis. 


Y oung.-The Christ of History: 
An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
His Life on Earth. B
" .TOHN YOCNG.. 
LL.D. Second Edition. Post 8\"0. 7s. Gù. 


Young.-The Mystery; or, Evil 
and God. By JOHN YOUNG. LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 'is. 6d. 


Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin 
Language. Translated anò adapted for 
the use of Eng!ish Students by Dr. L 
SCH
ITZ, F.R.H.E.: 'Vith numerom! 
Additions and Corrections by the Au. 
thor and Translator. 8vo. Bs. 
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